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Wiiuj* aiialysiiipf and comparing tilings as tli(‘y arc \ 
]iav(‘ hrcMi led into (leteriniiuii.u-, eonipletin^', and settino; 
in onl(‘r eertain vi(‘ws \vitli regard to the future manage- 
nnmt and prosi)eets of tiidia. The resiill is contained in 
th(‘ following i)ages, wlii(*l) comprise a gcmeral outline of 
a projected administration and i)olicy, and which I iiow 
with all def(‘r(‘iice and humility submit to th(‘ j)ul)lie. 

It is more necessary that the British (Parliament 
should provid(‘ an eiricimit government for India than that 
it should prescrib(‘ particular measun^s. d’he details of 
the administration may be b(Ht(‘r and more (‘onvenimitly 
regulat(‘d by the Indian Governiiumt. But as the nature 
and strength of the machine must be determined with 
reference to the work to }»e done, I hop(‘ that it will 
not be out of place at this time shortly to review the 
recjuirements of the country. 

The scope of my plan doubtless embraces some sub- 
jects in respect to which my qualifications as an adviser 
may justly be called in qu(‘stiori, and I should hai;dly 
have ventured to travel over so large a field did it not 
seem to me that as the time for legislation approaches 
there is still a want of definite and connected general 
plans. Various suggestions have been put forth on 
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particular points, ])ut the whole subject has not been so 
broujiht to.irether in oik' view as to ena])le us to estimate 
the rdative bearin^^ of dillerent suggestions. 

We want as it wei-(‘ a map of the ground to be 
operated upon. I do not pretend ado([uately to supply 
Ihis want ; but if my rough sketch may in any degree 
i‘(‘nder intelligible tlie relative' positions of the most 
])romiiieiit cpiestions, and facilitate the more perfect and 
detailed plans of more skilful artists, my o])ject will be 
accomj)lished. T hope tliat my plan is so far conijdeti' 
that 1 shall not be lia])le to the im})utation of proj)osing 
some things to the entire disregard of others possibly 
incompatible, or of suggesting ends in an Ctopian spirit 
without providifig the means. For instance, I do not 
with SOUK' people propose, on the one hand, to abandon 
great jiart of our revejiue in favour of princes or people, 
and, on the other, to s|)end large sums on magnificent 
works without making any provision for the where- 
withal. So fan* as in me lies 1 have tried to look at both 
sides of each question, and to render one part of my 
scheme consistent witli another, f do not claim origin- 
ality in all the parts of my plan. I have without scruph^ 
availed myself of every suggestion which has seemed to 
answer my purpose. I have endeavoured to select, con- 
vert, and lit together the best materials from whatever 
quarter derived-— to supply such things as were wanting 
—and to connect and \mt in array the whole. I fear 
that I may not fully meet the views of either of the 
two extremes intowhicli opinion is divided— that I shall 
not propose so total a subversion of the existing order 
of things as will satisfy those who sec nothing but evil 
in the present system ; and, on the other hand, that the 
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rluiiiiros wliioli sconi to me to ho nocossary may appear 
to liiose who, admirinir things as tliey aiv, would let 
well ahaie, to eontaiii the elements of innovation, and 
to he on that aeeount dangerous and iiiexpedimit. I have 
st(‘ei*ed a n»iddh‘ eoiirse. It will he seen that some of 
my proposals are founded on the same main ])rineiples 
as those su<z‘,uest(‘d hy that distinjfuislK'd e\-(ioV(*rnor 
(h'lieral whose exptumuiee and knowled<i’(‘ of Indian 
alfairs are, ahov(‘ all others, so <»:reat and so admirable, 
whih‘ on otluT (piestions, in which I Ix'lieve that his 
intelliM-t is not unprejudieed, I have taken wdiolly 
opposit(‘ vi(‘ws. If my arguments iwv. in any de^nve* 
just, materials selected from dilfereiit and ev(Mi 
opposition w’orkshoj)s are not inconsistent or irrecon- 
cilenhle. . • 

In my former publication on Modern India I have 
attempted succinctly to describe the country, the people, 
and th(‘ ^ovi'niuKuit as tluT exist. Sullice it now to say 
that w'c have r(‘ached th(‘ natural limits of a j»;reat and 
undivi(h‘d (anpire ; that w'(‘ have pencil within those 
limits,* and are not threatened with any defemive war; 
that the country is tortile and populous, the ])0ople 
pcu’sonally most capable, and in many respects civilized — 
politically submissive; and that our (lovernment pos- 
sesses mat(‘rials which, judiciously reconstructed, are 
capable of jrreat and ])eneficial elhciiuicy. Under an 
•eiricient government, occupying a situation of singular 
advantage, I believe that the social and material wants 
of th(‘ country may be very ftdly supplied, and that the 
]K‘rsonal character of the people may be immensely 
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(*l(‘Viito(l. fii truth, all iiifinite field of improvement lies 
before us. 

rV‘rtaiu politieal (‘haraeteristics are indelibly stamped 
on particular races, but the ordinary social civilization of 
this ancient hemisphere seems to have had everywhere 
much in common. Our western socicdy has in fact 
spriin^^ by gradual progressive changes from that elder 
civilization which a few centuries ago was common to 
th(‘, blast and tlu' West, but more highly developed in 
the former. Whether we go historically back or geo- 
graphically east, we travel very much in the same 
diri'ction, and most of the manners and customs which 
now seem jicculiar to the Mast have had their purallels 
in th(‘ earli(‘r days of the West, 'riien why should 
notihe blast be also capable of progress? AVhy, com- 
UKMicing from a similar level, should it not be raised 
as the West has been raised? After all, we are but 
()ri(Mitals among whom the old leaven of (Ireek and 
Ivonian civilization has fermented into progress, and I 
see no reason why we should not introduce in the blast 
a similar progress. 1 believe that we might and should 
do so •, that India is fully capable of the very highest 
civilization and that Heaven has imposed on us a task 
which we may not neglect. 

Hitherto the country has not been fortunate. Tle- 
])eatedly a prey to conquerors by no means the most 
civilized or the most forbearing of mankind, its best 
dynasties have been very shortlived. We seem now 
to have greater advantages, and we may hope, if we 
use these advantages well, to attain greater stability. 
We have rescued the natives from anarchy and confu- 
sion, and, doubtless, years of peace have done much to 
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lill up tlH‘ jiaps i‘aiis('(l hy years of war; hut it is laina* 
to r<)nipai‘(‘ oiir government .witl^ tlu‘ more* pi’(\'^j)erons 
tiiiK's of the lK‘tter native dynasties* and in tliis vii'w 
tlu‘n‘ is a good deal to l)e said on both side's ol tlie 
(piestion. Onr administration is pure, and \\r have 
ev(‘ry desir(‘ to do Jnstiee ; ])nl our armies are (‘xpeiisive 
onr gov(‘rnin(mt is wanting in eomamtrated energy-' 
its policy has f)ften lH‘en mistaken — and onr Judicial 
systmn is inapi)ropriat(‘ and ineftiei(Mil. 'The nativt‘S in 
som(‘ r(‘spe(‘ts prefer indiibnvnt jnstiee, easily i)ro(*nrcMl, 
to tlie most pcafeet system if conipli(‘aled and dinienlt ol 
acc(‘ss. The whole native system of goveriinumt is but 
a delegation of absolnt(‘ [)OWTr from oiu^ ollicial gradi' to 
another. To the ])eople one man is tlieir ruler, and he 
has full and i)romi)t i)(>wer for good or for evil. He 
maybe neither pure nor disinterested; Imt thc're is a 
limit to the capacity of one pool (as Lord Elten))orough 
woidd call it), and, his own interests satisfied, he may 
be not disinclined to do substantial justice among a 
peojde whom he thoroughly understands. He is bound 
by no indexible general rules, which, while designed for 
th(‘ good of the- majority, may inflict hardship on indi- 
viduals, and are apt to be slow and difUcult of ajiplica- 
tion. He can, if he will, do popular justice in (;ach 
case. AVe, on the other hand, go altogeth(‘r on the 
principle of setting aside individual will and discretion, 
trusting nothing U) any man, but regulating everything 
by strict rules. Up to a certain point this system is 
most beneficial, lint it may be carried too far; and in 
Imlia especially its over refinement is not appreciated, 
'fhe evils are patent to all, while the good is seen only 
by philosophers. (Jood, simple, and discreet codes of 
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essential law must be the greatest of blessings to any 
country, and are particularly required in India, but 
a too tight tying df the hands of public officers is only 
necessary when we must guard against political tvrauny. 
Such a system was once necessary in England, but a 
change is now taking place, and the essence of all our 
present admin istmtivc and judicial reforms seems simply 
to consist in trusting to the discretion of individuals many 
things which were formei*ly determined by tlie strictest 
rules of law. It is now found that public opinion and 
the press arc siifficiimt checks on tlie conduct of great 
officers, and that a large latitude may, with much ad* 
vantage, be allow(;d. 

r do, then, think that tlie natives of India very much 
[)refer large individual power, easy and p()])ular justice, 
even at the risk of a little abuse of that power; and 
that, in comparing our present administration with that 
of a good native government, we must set against the 
many acknowledged advantages of our rule not only the 
obvious evils resulting from the expense of our system 
and the necessary ignorance of foreigners, but also the 
injuries and inconveniences caused by the cumbrousness 
and inflexibility of our machinery, and which I believe 
to be for the most part remediable. 

Of course, the individuals lately dominant have suf- 
fered by our rule, and some others who would like to be 
dominant are excluded from that position ; but neither 
do I think that w^e are Imund to govern the country for 
the benefit of the highest classes, nor (if the term be 
used ill our sense) do I admit the existence of the ill-used 
“ native gentry” so often expatiated on l)y philanthropic 
and imaginative people. The only pei'sons who have any 
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iiood (‘laiiii to that title are the b(‘ttor elasses eoinieoted 
with th(*laiid, and their j)osition (except in the Kyotwar 
territories) is innjiiestionably far 11101*0 lavoiirable under 
us than it was under other conquerors. Ibit as regards 
general social rank there is no vvclUlefined line between 
gentle and seinple. Our European notions in this res[)cct 
spring from a feudal origin. The organisation of tlie l?aj- 
poots and other Hindoo eompierors is undoulitedly feudal ; 
but the Mahoinmedan empires lieing, in the territories fully 
conquei*ed by them, the purest of Oriental despotisms, 
and ill no respect feudal in tlicir character, exaltation 
or degradation but di'jiended on the inqierial will or 
the cajirices of fortune. Slaves be(‘amo l^mperors, and 
Emperors b(‘came slaves — men rose like muslirooms, 
and like mushrooms decayed. True, individuals of all 
classes were eh^vated to high jiosts. TIkuh; wer(‘ prizes 
in the lottery which any of the people might draw, and 
of the chance of which they are now deprived. #11111 no 
jiarlicular classes of society, except some of the latest 
Mahommedan rulers, can complain of special degradation. 

If the su])posed noliles and gentry are not subjects of 
just sympathy, still less arctlie recent princes, d'he old 
patriarchal chiefs and clans, never completely conquered, 
and who retained a feudal tenure under the Moguls, are 
at least as well off under us. 

As concerna the general people, 1 believe that, U|Kjn 
the whole, the best administered of our provinces are 
now, taking all advantages and 'disadvantages together, 
about upon a par with the best administered of the 
small native states ble^ssed with a good individual ruler. 

I have had a good deal to do with petty transfers, both 
one way and the other: 1 have generally found that 
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neither were tlie subjects of the ver}^ best of these patri- 
archal <Toveriiments averse to ))e brought under our 
rule, nor did our su])jects in every case think it an in- 
superable hardship to ))e made over to tlic rule of the 
native chief; petty local circumstances might turn the 
scale either way. 

This, then, is the case as regards the best of thos(^ 
small states which are under our feudatory supervision 
and control; but as concerns the majority of native 
states, their subjects are undoubtedly infinitely worse olf 
than in th(^ worst of oui* territories, and would be de- 
lighted to be brought under our government. Almost 
all the large states, and those whosi^ feudatory tenure 
has not been suhiciently regulated, are thus ill niaiiaged. 

l;[)on the whole, then, the natives owe to us not only 
the blessings of protection from external war, and, what 
is still more important, from internal anarchy, but a con- 
siderabh average improvement in the civil administra- 
tion. Tint I do also think that that improventent is far 
from being so great or so general as it might be, and 
ought to be, if we make the most of our peculiar oppor- 
tunities. In particular, there seems to be strong evi- 
dence to show that the results of our administration of 
the Madras and Bombay territories is by no means so 
favourable as could be wished. 

Most people are agreed that there are many de- 
ficiencies in our system ; but there is a very wide dis- 
crepancy both in the statements of present facts and the 
opinions as to future policy. 

I believe that the great cause, of these very contra- 
dictory statements and opinions is the want of uniformity 
in our system. In truth, our management of different 
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jwrts of the eounlry is altogether various, 'riiis fact is 
instanced to show that our government is altogether 
bad ; and it turns out that it is peculiar to Bondjay— 
or to one province of .Madras. Proofs are brouglit tliat 
things are better than represented; but the laets on 
which they are founded do not extend beyond the limits 
of tlie North-Western Provinces. So it goes on and the 
discrepancy becomes wider and wider. 

A constant source of error is the too common mis- 
take of supposing Calcutta or Bombay to be India, 
and reasoning on ideas thence derived, f believer that 
experience of this kind is the worst possible guid(‘, and 
that those whose opinions are built on such a founda- 
tion have not only everything to learn but a gri‘at 
deal to unlearn before they can understand India. I 
do not think that any man can really understand the 
natives who is ignorant of th(‘ir language, and is thus 
altogetlK'r debarred fnun communication with tli#li. A 
man may live for y(‘ars in India, and may travel all over 
it, but still, if ignorant of the language, he is in many 
most essential matters a blind man. His knowledge is 
but derived from others at secondhand ; and In; is too 
apt to contract false ideas, from fancying the few Euro- 
peanised natives who speak English to be fair specimens 
of the inhalutiints of the country. Phe result is gene- 
rally an unjustly low estimate of the native character, 
an ignorance of native education, and an idea tliat the 
“educated natives” are those who speak bad English. 
In truth, the native education is by no means so con- 
temptible as is supposed ; and I am certain that so far 
ius concerns polisli, command of language, use of the pen, 
and geneml intelligence, no men can be superior to many 
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of the ediicatiMl natives of the middle classes, even though 
tliey do not understand a word of English. It is from 
these elass(\s that a knowledge of the country may b(! 
best derived. I fear that the Parliamentary (k)mmittees 
cannot liave the benelit of the evidence of such men; 
but there is anotlicr class, whose knowledge is not so 
perfect, ])ut who have a vast deal more practical infor- 
mation than tlie editors and merchants of the presidency 
towns— I mean the European planters of the interior. 
Some of these men an; capable of giving most useful in- 
formation, and should not be lost sight of by those Jiow 
engaged in the investigation of Indian afiiiirs. 

It does seem most unfortunately to happen that most 
of those who discuss the subject have very insufiicient 
infonnatioii ; and most of those who have information 
scrupulously abstain from divulging it. The olTicial 
silence of the most (pialilied Indian servants appeal's to 
bei'onff habitual ; and in giving up office they generally 
close tlu‘ir mouths and throw away their pens for ever. 
So great is the lack of information, that they (*annot 
even keep up their knowledge of the progress of their 
own d('partments a day after leaving India. It is quite 
wonderful how soon a man in this country loses his 
connexion with India and his knowledge of passing 
events. 

Hence the difficulty of getting at the real facts, or 
in any way generalizing, is so great, that most men 
are repelled from the attempt, and not unnaturally come 
to the conclusion that, if people are not agreed and 
cannot agree what and how much is wrong, better let 
things remain as they are. And in truth, if we wait 
till the various questions affecting the conduct and cha- 
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I'iiotpr of the iKliiiinij^tratioii which are or may be mised 
shall be ruially settled, we may wait a very lon^• tiim^ 
indeed. I believ(‘ that the best j)Iaii would be to act 
like a jury assessinji; damaires — to take the averaae 
of the various irreconcileal)le opinions; and Ave may thus 
arrive at the eonelnsion that the rndian p:overnmeiit is 
in Tact ])y no means so ))lack a-s some people jiaint it, 
l)nt that there is vmy jrreat room for amendment. 
AnuMidment then I trust tliat W(‘ shall have and have 
quickly. It Avill be hard indeed if it is denied either 
because as an Kiifrlish political (piestiou the matter does 
not seem very pressin^^, or b(‘(*ause the opinions of vari- 
ous p(‘rs(His cannot be re(*oncih‘d. T fear that tluu’ii is too 
great a dis])()sition to avoid fully grap[)liiig wit^h a didicnlt 
snbj(‘ct. Vet the ([uestion is not one which a powerful 
ministry need shrink from dealing with. The ends are 
of vast iniportaiice, and will not be attained Avithout 
consid(‘ral)le improvement in the government^ fftit tln^ 
pn‘S(mt task is not to dcdine ends, but to i>rovide an 
ellicient governmental constitution — a dillicult question, 
no thjubt, but not so very large and intricate as it appears 
when Ave discuss the details of the administration. We 
oidy Avant some gmieral idea of the character of the 
present government, good, bad, or indilferent, and a 
rough notion of the Avork Avdiich lies before a new govern- 
ment. There are then to be decided but tAvo or three 
main points, important, but lying in comparatively 
narrow compas.s. 

The grand Avant of our present system is a central 
government of some kind, fmprovemcnts of detail will 
be of little use if we do not somehow so arrange that it 
shall be possible to answer the question who governs 
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India? Tliat is what no one now can tell, and I bcliovc 
the truth to be tliat mhodtj governs it, or, at best, tlial 
things are left to the varying chances of individual local 
officers, and that onr whole establishment of Indian 
Gov(nmments, (\)nj*t of Directors, and Board of (Vmtrol, 
are but checks on the j)rogTess of those local officers. 
For instance, it is on all hands admitted that the Madras 
land revcmi(‘ system is a failure. But whose business is 
it to institute a ikav system ? Xo one does so. The 
feet is, that und(‘r the present constitution things will in 
each de])artinent, and each local division, go on as the\ 
are till some lo(*al otIi(*er designs something new. Tln^ 
difficulty will then be to obtain the sanction of each of 
the various jmwers to a chang(‘, and if a (diange is in tlu' 
end sanctioned, it will be not on any large and general 
I)rinciples, but in defercmjc to the pertinacity of tin* 
applicant and without reference to its consistemey with 
otlnu* f)lans similarly sanctioned. 

I have formed the opinion, in which I am every dav 
more and more contirnied, that most things are in the 
main identical in all parts of India as we found it; 
and I think that it is most necessary to introduce some 
general principles and general system. I^o liir as any 
general government of India is concerned, nothing 
would have been done in the last fifty years. We 
have in feet a quadruple government, whose sole duty 
is to prevent the executive officers from doing too 
much. It is this then that we must strive to remedy. 
AVe must vest somewhere sufficient administrative func- 
tions, and we must institute a proper system of grada- 
tion, instead of many parallel mutually checking au- 
thorities. One authority must direct another, instead 
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ufiiUMvly (*li(‘ckiii^ tlio proceei lino’s ofnnotlKn*. Wo juv 
wanting’ in progress, and tlio nunins of pro- 
jrn'ss wo must supply thnnijili sonio body actually and 
()st('iisil)ly ;j:ovornin”’ India, and fairly rospoiisil)lo to 
juiblic opinion. 

A trroat want, and one which may l)(‘ without dis- 
advanta;i:c supplied, is publicity. Home thinc;s must, 
no doubt, be sc'cri't, but the ^‘r(‘at mass of our busiiu'ss 
is such as will well bear the lii;ht ami would be (‘V(U*v 
\\ay the b(‘tt(‘r for public airing. Wv not only keep tlu‘ 
pid)li(* in th(‘ dark, but we contrive so eom|)l(‘tely to 
iiiNstify th(‘ sm’vants of (Jovernment, that one knows not 
in lh(' h'ast what another is doinj*’. 

fn regard to th(‘ eonstkution of the Government, t]i(‘ 
points which seem to me to be most important are — tin* 
transfer of the whole ecuitral ex(‘eutive power to a sufti- 
ciiMitly constituted Hupreme Gov<‘rnment in fndia; the 
improv(Miicnt of tin* Gourt of r)in‘ctors, and especially 
tli(' introduction of a certain proportion of immdxu’S 
s('l(‘ct(‘d otli(Twis(‘ than by popular (deetion ; arrange- 
ments for securing a n(‘arer and bettcu* understanding 
between the Indian Miinster and theC.Vurt; provision 
for the formation of good laws and a good judicial system ; 
and tin' abolition of appointments and jurisdictions 
(‘rnanatiiig from any source other than the general 
Indian Government. 

Of separate mattei‘s requiring legislation, the most 
pn'ssing arc the colleges for the education and testing 
of the young men nominated to the servic(\s, and the 
legal restrictions in regard to the leave and other rules 
affecting those services which have become inapplicable 
to the present day. 
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1 have always looked with groat adiiiiratioii on niiieli 
of tlie education sui^plied at ifaileybury to those who 
like to learn, and personally I feel exceedingly in- 
debted to it. Insullicicnt as it is in quantity, 1 believe 
that it is not to be had elsewhere, and would, of 
all things, deprecate the abolition of a special plac(' 
of (‘diication for the civil service and the reliance on 
ordinary education. TiW the educational system ot 
the country is very much changed indeed, this cannol 
with safety be done; and if it could be done, it would 
be, r think, in scweral ways most undcsiralde. But 1 
think that the special education is not (‘arried far enongh, 
that the duty of plucking is (W'aded, and that the tone of 
the colh'ge is not what it ought to be. 1 think that it 
was a mistake to build it isolated on an out-of-the-way 
heath — that an academic site and academic atmos])here 
would have l)een infinitely jireferalile. T would transfer 
our special college from Hertford Heath to Cambridge, 
and would very much raise the tests of admission to the 
civil service. I would also institute a great military 
school, or ex])and Addisconibc into that character, and 
would send no cadet to the Indian army who has not 
received a military education. 

There will be, [ believe, no hesitation fundamentally 
to alter the rules for the regulation of the seiwicas pre- 
scribed in a former age. 

Ill glancing at the general principles of future policy 
which [ recommend, T hope it will be seen that I am by 
no means inclined to carry to an impolitic extreme prin- 
ciples which 1 believe to be in the main sound. In describ- 
ing facts, I have only generally and incidentally alluded 
to, without fully explaining, vieWvS which may have been 
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thorolons in some dogroe, iniscoiiooivod. I very inucli 
(lopm'iitc* the advanee of onr frontier. Believing that 
the natural limits of India liave been tixed by nature in 
the clearest and most insu])erable way, 1 rejoi(‘e that wi* 
should have reached those limits, but I deeply regret 
i that we should overstep them by an otfensive war; and 

' I think that, if Kngland will enter on a fresh career in a 

ii(‘W continent, slu' shoidd do so at her own costs and 

charges, and that India should not )>e cuIUmI on to pay if 

loss should accrue. I am by no means in favour either of 
an immediate general absorption of all native states, or 
of any general tide for tin* assumption of the direct 
management every tei’ritory wliich we can from time to 
time, without l^reach of faith, appro|)riate ; V(‘ry far from 
it. Not only would [ keep substantial faith, but [ have 
Ijoth a very good o])inion of the mauagcnumt of some 
small nativ(‘ states, and a conviction of the policy and 
advantage in siweral ways of maintaining certain native 
Icudatories and governing a portion of the country 
indirectlf/. I do sincerely trust that we shall not sacriliee 
our good name or appropriate countries which do net 
pay ; but for these very reasons [ advocate th(‘ formation 
of a good feudatory system, through which those native' 
states which we maintain may become us(‘ful members* 
of the empire, and may answer the ])urposes of faith and 
policy without inducing anarchy, confusion, and misrule. 

I draw a wade distinction between different states accord- 
ing to the" circumstances of eacli. Tliere are, after all, 
compai*atively few of which J would covet the direct 
rule; but I think that the appropriation of Oude, 
(f walior, and one or tw^o others, would be most benelicial 
in every way, both to the empire and to the people of 
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t]i()S(‘ stat(% without entailing any disadvantage wliat- 
(‘ver; and tliat we should lose no opportunity whieh 
oeeurs of obtaining possession of those large, rieh, and 
eonvonient territorii‘s. The llajpoots and other claiii^ I 
would, without doubt, niainlain, and would only by a 
more disereet and equitable poliey make them moiv 
direetly subserviemt to our uses, and thus in some degre(‘ 
relieve the finanees of the empire. 

In our own territories I eonfess that \ should prefm* ^ 
the interc'sts of the people to those of the mushroom 
ofheial nobles of the former dynasti(\s, and would be just 
before being generous. 

Our administration should be avowedly despotic; but 
I would be far from introducing severities whieh an* no 
necessary part of despotisms. In spite of all the fiinlts 
of the Indian ju’ess, I by no means propose to gag and 
silence it; no man would more deprecate such a course. 

I would above all things rendm* oiir laws systematic, 
simple, and clear, but would not carry tlunn into too 
great detail; would not regulate minor matters by too 
precise laws; Imt, enforcing among the servants of 
Government an ellieient discipline and su])ordination, 

I would })laee much trust in them, and would leave a 
good deal to individual discretion. As the best means 
of obtaining a supply of good and trustworthy servants, 

I would fully maintain a profession devoted to the civil 
servici* of the state; and while relaxing its monopoly 
of ofiic(‘ in some respects, would even extend its field 
of employment in others; but I would use the most 
stringent means to render that profession in the highest 
degree efficient, and would make admission to its ranks 
to depend on fitness more than on favour. T would par- 
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liciilnrlv stiRly poonomy in our (Miorniojisly oxponsivp 
juililary systoni ; and I would strain overy nervo to 
put our linaupos oil a lioaltliy footing. As 1 liavo already 
said, I do not propose to saerifioe revenue with one hand 
and to spend money with the other; but, first providing 
a surplus, I then spend it on the improvement of the 
eon n try. 

r would not retard, but in every way encourage, 
colonization, conversion, and Die introduction of Kuropean 
morals, mannci‘s, and arts; I am even more sanguine 
than most jieoplc as to the aptness of the people to 
receive these lienefits. 

With a view both to colonization and to the efficiency 
of a Kuroiiean government, I strongly advocate a regard 
to considerations of climate in fixing our administrative 
stations and our political and social capitals, 

[f then wo liave but an efficient government, sucli as 
Parliament may now supply, the union of the advantages 
of freedom in constituting, and despotism in executing, 
a great imjierial administration will be such as no other 
country possesses. India should be the best governed 
country in the world ; and I fully believe that we might 
make it one of the most civilized and advanced countries 
in the world. I picture to myself India as it may be 
under an enlightened patriarchal empire, peaceable, pros- 
perous, and Christian — its arts developed — its sciences 
perfected — its surface covered with useful works — its 
people educated, refined, and rich. 

London, Feb. 15 , 1853 . 
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CHAPTER I. 

TRE HOME GOVERNMENT. 

Nature of question and main princijdc ]ircmiscd ; nature of present defects ; 
shall India he actively governed in India or in England? the con- 
trolling power of the Ciown as at present exercised; evils to he remedied; 
proposed remedy ; minor changes ; the administrative hoard and its 
defects ; pioposyd inodes of election ; pro|X)8ed mode of joint nomination 
and election; summary of proposed Home Goveiiiment; suggested 
changes in regard to India House establishment; the Court of Troiirietors; 
pro[iosed Court of Ex[icrt8 ; patronage. , 

It may be presumed that the public now sufficiently 
iiiiderstauds that the question as to that part of the admi- 
nistration of her Majesty’s Indian territories which is 
conducted at home is iu no wise involved in the ri[:^hts or 
claims of what once was, and still in name Nature of the 

is, the East India (Company. Those rights 
have long since been determined : the part still played 
l)y the proprietors of East India stock in the election of 
an administrative board is merely intrusted to them for 
the public advantage ; and we are now simply to discuss 
the form and mode in which India may be best and most 
conveniently governed, reference being had to English 
politics and facts as they exist, rather than as they might 
be under the most perfect theory. 

From the peculiar circumstances attending our acquisi- 
tion of Indict has arisen a system of govern- Assumed main 
ment, the main principle of which seems to p^^cipie. 
be so well approved by all parties, as, under present cir- 
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cumstances, better and more practicable tlian any other, 
that there can be little doubt of its retention ; and it 
were useless here to argue the matter. That principle 
consists in the exercise of the right of initiation and the 
management of details by a permanent board free from 
direct party influences and mutations, and the ])os 8 ession 
by her Majesty’s Government of an alisolute power of 
control over the proceedings of tliis administrative body, 
hitherto called the Court of Directors. Measures of 
ordinary administration do not necessarily or generally 
originate with the ministry of the day ; and by the aid 
of the inde[)endent non-political and experienced Court 
our Indian policy is more uniform, better considered, 
and less exposed to the vicissitudes of party warfare, tlian 
that of other departments of the state. Indeed, the, more 
one learns of tlio mode in which matters are conducted 
by * parliamentary ministers, aiwl of the influences to 
which they are subjected, the more one is convinced of 
the excessive good fortune of India, in being compa- 
ratively free from such evils. It is agreed, then, that 
on the one hand some such body as the Court of Direc- 
tors must be preserved, and on the other, that as, under 
our constitution. Parliament, and the ministry which 
commands a majority in Parliament, must of necessity 
be all-powerful, the cabinet of the day must retain an 
absolute power of control. 

Whether this conjoint government is carried on in the 
Nameofcrown ^lame of tlic Ciwu 01’ Under the tradi- 
or Company, tlouary appellation of the Company — 
whether the Directors render fealty to the Crown or the 
Crown exercises authority over the Directors— is of little 
importance as concerns the Home Government ; but I 
shall afterwards have occasion to notice the advantages to 
be derived from the use of the name of th*e Crown in 
India. 
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Premising, then, that no radical change can bo made 
Avith advantage ; that on the whole the Indian admi- 
nistration has not been abused; and tliat compara- 
tively, at least, it is infinitely to be preferred to (for 
instance) the Colonial OlTice, we must consider what 
im]n*ovements can be made while we preserve the main 
princijile. I think it will be found that there are con- 
siderable im])erfeetions and weaknesses which in no way 
involve this principle. Although the present machine, 
complicated as it is, may seem in this country to work 
tolerably well, it is in India that its defects Nnture of pre- 
are felt; it is there that the results of its 
cumbronsness and slowness arc every day practically 
experienced, acting as a clog and ding on onward 
progress. We should therefore, even whilst satislied 
with the present solution of an English j)olitical diflli- 
culty, consider the claim of the government and peojde 
of India to an improvement of our machinery and 
acceleration of our pace. In truth, [ believe that 
with all its faults the Home Government deliberates 
wisely and well, and that the greater part of all that 
emanates from it is worthy of much ('ommendation. 
But it is in matters referred home from India for 
praious sanction that the difficulty of obtaining a prompt 
and decisive answer is found to be an evil of the most 
serious description, and one which is the subject of much 
local complaint. Whatever may be the rule in future, 
it is ccTtain that hitherto it has been considered neces- 
sary to refer almost all important measures of internal 
administration for the previous orders of the Home 
Government, and that such a reference is apt to be 
looked uj>on as a sort of postponement sine die. The 
niatter may or may not be revived by answer from 
England in from one to ten years, but for the present 
there is an end of it. Many important measures are 
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discussed and changes suggested—all parties seem to 
approve— but at last comes the too often fatal and con- 
clusive announcement — “the matter has been referred 
for the orders of the Court of Directors.’’ Now, I by 
no means impute it to the fault of the Directors that this 
reference should frequently be, in fact, an indefinite 
postponement. That it should be so follows, and must 
follow, from the nature of the Home Government, from 
the complicity of the arrangements, the imbusiness-like 
construction of a large, nearly unpaid, and heterogeneous 
body, the great division of authority, and the inter- 
meddling of a separate estaldishment in Cannon Dow. 
However well inclined each individual may be, it is not 
to be expected that, regarding a great Indian question 
which gives scope for much difference of opinion among 
professional men, and to English minds is infinitely 
complex— it is not to be expected, I say, that the 
Chairman and Secretaries at the India House, the Clerks 
at the Board of Control, the President and Secretaries 
of the Board, and four-and-twenty easy-going elected 
Directors* in a constant state of rotation, and without 
any permanent division of business, or any fixed and 
professional leaders, that they should all, in any mode- 
rate time, come to a business-like decision on such a 
question. There is great security for their doing nothing 
rashjy, but a very great temptation to let things remain 
as they are ; while in fact there is immense scope and 
necessity for progress. Th's is the evil which, if we 
cannot altogether remedy, I believe that we may at least 
greatly mitigate. As it now stands, it does, beyond all 
question, very much retard the advance and improve- 
ment of the Indian administration ; and it is on this 

* I give the different authorities in the order in -which business comes 
before them, commencing with the Chairman of the Directors and ending with 
the Directors collectively. 
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account that I fear the too great disposition now prevail- 
ing in this country — qukta non movere ' — to suppose 
that, because nothing goes excessively wrong at home, 
we may let well alone. I am far from wishing to see 
too active a Home Government, but I think that we 
should render it competent to keep pace with and abet 
Indian progress, and should secure this much, that it 
shall not act as a drag and over-check on an efficient 
Indian Government. 

The Supreme Government has at present, according 
to the letter of the Act of Parliament, full power to act 
in everything, subject only to the subsequent orders of 
the Home Government : for instance, it may make any 
law, but is bound to repeal it if ordered to do so. In 
practice, however, the communication being now so 
speedy, and the inconvenience of reversal of accom- 
plished acts so great, it has happened, as I have already 
stated, that most measures of importance (wars ex- 
cepted) arc referred home for previous sanction ; and 
especially if an expenditure exceeding a very moderate 
sum is to be incurred, such a reference must be made 
even in matters of comparative little importance. Now, 
if it is necessary to wait for the decision of the Home 
Government, and that decision is not very promptly 
given, this practice is in fact a deprivation of the power 
of acting, and it is useless to give the Supreme Govern- 
ment a general authority over the several presidencies if 
it have not itself sufficient power. 

The prodigiously detailed form in which everything 
is sent home, both by the Supreme and by every local 
Government, is one great cause of the slowness of 
the Home Government. Such masses of papers are 
received that the essential information is almost lost, or 
can only be gathered by intense labour. This practice, 
no doubt, originated in the detailed information of com- 
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mercial matters necessary to a commercial company, but 
should now be materially altered. 

An important question then arises at the outset, of 
which we must first dispose. Is the Gene- 
uon^-sSu ?ndfa Tul Govcmmcnt of India to be really in 
India 01* iu England? Are the minor pre- 
sidcncies to be supervised by the Supreme 
Government or by the Home Government direct ; and 
what is the degree of control which should be exercised 
by the Home Government over the Supreme Govern- 
ment in India ? I think that this subject has not been 
sufficiently considered. It seems to me that there is not 
so much question of the relative power of the Board of 
Control and Court of Directors as of the Home Govern- 
ment generally and the Indian Supreme Government. 

It is of the very utmost importance in every way that 
we should have one efficient central moving power for 
the whole of India, an active initiative centre, and we 
must decide whether this power is to be vested in the 
Governor-General and Council or in the Home Govern- 
ment. We may either intrust the Goverment of India 
to the former, and leave to the latter only the task of 
checking, controlling, and supervising its proceedings ; 
or we may vest in the Home Government the imperial 
power—the direction of the several different presidencies 
— and merely give to one local government a political 
power of control in emergency, when time does not admit 
of a reference home. 

When the presidencies in India were detached and 
separate settlements in different parts of a great con- 
tinent, they were supposed to have no internal con- 
nection with one another ; each was governed separately, 
and the Governor-General of Bengal had merely an 
exceptional power of control. But when India became 
one great country, subject to our universal rule, it was 
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apparent that a central government was proper and 
necessary. It seems to have been the intention of the 
last Act of Parliament to vest this power in the 
Supreme Government ; but then the Home Govern- 
ment still retained a simultaneous and parallel authority. 
While our empire has been consolidated in India, the 
means of communication with England have been so 
much expedited that it is now possible to refer things 
home in a comparatively short time. The subordinate 
presidencies correspond both with the Government of 
India and with the Home Government direct at the same 
time ; and it has happened that, while the Government of 
India has by law an absolute control over the legislation 
and finance of the inferior presidencies (the very subjects 
which might, with least injury, be referred home), it 
does not, in fact, interfere much in executive matters. 
The latter arc, for the most part, carried on by the 
local governments in correspondence with the home 
authorities, whose position, however calculated to digest 
laws or regulate finance, does not fit them for active 
executive functions. Now this division of authority is 
very injurious. What is several people’s duty is no 
one’s duty, and there seems to be a great want of exe- 
cutive generalization in the management of India. We 
must now determine either to make the Government of 
India thoroughly efficient for the management of all 
India, to relieve it from the clashing of a parallel au- 
thority, to subject the local governments to ih com- 
pletely, exclusively, and in everything, and to leave 
it to manage the empire, rendering an account to the 
Government at home; or we must relieve the local 
governments from a system of double checks and con- 
trols which hinder and embarrass them in some things, 
without prompting them or pushing them forward in 
others, and place them directly under an efficient Home 
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Government. We have altogether in the whole Indian 
system too many checks and too little to urge forward 
and ensure combined and uniform action. p]veryching is 
done disjointedly by individual efforts. A Sir Thomas 
Monro starts up as a great prophet in one age and place, 
a Mr. Thomason in another ; but the results of tlieir 
experience are nowhere united. They differ in many and 
important points: opposite systems are followed at the 
present day, and the right hand of the empire does not 
even know what the left hand doeth. There is intense 
centralization of checks, but no centralization whatever 
of execution beyond the limits of each separate Go- 
vernor or Lieutenant-Governor. It was clearly the 
intention of Parliament to remedy this evil, but the 
object was not sufficiently effected, and another effort 
to the same end must be made. Meantime .steam has 
raised the question (which has rendered it necessary for 
me to discuss the matter in this chapter). Shall the 
central executive be in India or in London? If we 
lived under an efficient despot, who could at once select, 
appoint, and maintain a Board of the best working-men 
in the empire to sit in Leadenhall-Street, there would be, 
if not a preponderance, at least a very strong array, of 
arguments in favour of London. We ought to be, and I 
hope may be, pretty free from wars in future ; and for 
matters of internal administra-tion, the time now con- 
sumed in the actual transit of despatches between the 
presidency Governors and Leadenhall-Street would be 
(supposing a centralized and untrammelled Home Govern- 
ment, which would answer as promptly decidedly as 
the Governor-General) no overwhelming objection. It 
would seem a good and natural arrangement, that the 
best of tried Indian talent — now most lamentably thrown 
away after retirement to England— should be made 
available ; that first-rate Indian ex-oflScials, whose health 
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has failed in India, or who claim in a cessation of exile 
the reward of their labours, should be employed in that 
portion of the government which can now be eondiioted 
at home. We should thus obtain a j)crmanence and a 
concentration of the ability of successive periods, such as 
we have not had in the constant 1}^ changing Governors- 
General and Councils, llccent practice would from time 
to time be added to matured experience ; the assistance 
of jurists, too, would be more accessible than in India; 
and a very efficient government might be formed. It is 
true that men might hardly be the same exclusively- 
devoted and energetic public servants in this country as 
in. India, where, isolated as they are, their Avhole souls 
arc in their ofticial duties; it is true that in lapse of 
time personal Indian knowledge and Indian associations 
might wane ; it is true that, while in India a man’s phy- 
sical energies generally decay before his mind, and he 
retires before he ceases to be efficient, in England a great 
and good man might decline into senility, and it might 
be difficult to get rid of him ; but still, all things con- 
sidered, I believe that London might be the seat of 
government if, as I have said, we lived under a despotic 
constitution, and could in any way secure the appoint- 
ment of the best men. This, however, is the difficulty ; 
England is not a despotic country, and it would be diffi- 
cult to maintain a good despotic government in England. 
The Court of Directors, as at present constituted, is not 
at all of the nature of an executive body. Executive 
efficiency is always in the inverse ratio to numbers ; it 
would be necessary very much to reduce the numbers and 
to form a permanent Board of paid men of business. Is 
it possible, under our political constitution, to secure the 
impartial appointment of such a Board ? It is generally 
supposed that it is not. The number being limited, we 
must have not only some, but all, good men — and not only 
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good men, but the very best men. It may be doubted 
whether we could depend on so much pul)lic virtue ; still 
more may it be doubted whether, if such a Board were 
formed, they could, in this country, be preserved free 
from various personal influences. with all the disad- 
vantages, I confess that I should much prefer to intrust 
the central administration to a Board at home, constituted 
as I am about to propose, rather than to the present 
Council of India, located in Calcutta, in a bad climate, 
always separated from the Commandcr-in-Chief, and 
generally from tlie Governor-General, and constituted in 
a manner inconsistent with executive efficiency. But if, 
on the other hand, the Council of India be posted per- 
manently and advantageously in a healthy 

What would in- . . , ^ ® i 

trust to Indian Climate, wlicre the presence of the Governor- 
Government, Commander-in-Chicf, and the 

heads of departments may be secured, and if it be ren- 
dered strong and efficient enough in its constitution, then 
it will be infinitely preferable to intrust to the Governor- 
General and Council the initiative and general executive 
direction of all things ; and to make the Home Boald 
merely a deliberative and controlling body, to whom the 
Indian Government should be responsible for its acts. 

Still it is impossible and undesirable altogether to free 
, ^ ^ , the Indian Government from a practical 

and what leave , ^ 

with Home Go- Obligation lu somc degree previously to 

vernraent. . _ i ^ 

ascertain and consult the wishes of the 
Home Government. The latter must have entire power 
over the Government indndia, and, if efficient, its policy 
in large and lasting questions is likely to be more uni- 
form and better considered ‘ than that of successive 
governors of varied views and experience. It would be, 
therefore, highly inconvenient that, in very important 
matters which admit of a reference home, the In dian 
Government should act without the knowledge of the 
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Home Government, or without giving it an opportunity 
of expressing its views. I would not attempt to abrogate 
the reasonable and discreet use of a wholesome j)ractice. 
I would transfer the executive direction of the minor 
presidencies and the management of details to the 
Supreme Government in India. I would remedy the evils 
which have hitherto accrued from continual and minute 
references by confining these references to really im- 
portant pinciples and large expenditure, by putting 
them into convenient form, and ceasing to oppress the 
Home Government with such masses of manuscript and 
detail, by j)roviding that the Indian Government should 
sufficiently perform its duty by announcing important 
measures contemplated by it, and giving reasonable time 
for an expression of opinion, and that it should not be 
bound to wait an unreasonable time in the absence of 
decided and intelligible orders ; and more partieularly, I 
would obviate the difficulty by so simplifying and im- 
proving the Home Government that it may be expected 
in reasonable time to arrive at a sound, clear, and con- 
clusive decision on matters so referred to it. 

It is with this view that I would consider the details 
of the Home Government. 

First, then, let us look to the form and mode of exer- 
cising the controlling power of the Crown. 

It appears that at present, although this power is 
nominally vested in a board composed of controinng 
the chief members of the Cabinet, it is ^?own,MftVe* 
practically exercised by one minister alone. exercised. 
The President of the India Board is a cabinet minister, 
who, in most instances, has had little previous experience 
of Indian afiairs. He has two parliamentary secretaries, 
who like himself are unprofessional, coming in and going 
out with a party ; but he has no other responsible and 
constitutional advisers. His office is at Westminster, 
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at the opposite end of London from that of the Court of 
„ , Directors. He seems to bounder no obli- 

troN wnstitu- gation of personally consulting either his 
colleagues in the ministry or the Directors. 
When he happens to be in town he generally sees the 
Chairmen of the Direction once a week, but beyond this 
he is not necessarily brought into contact with the 
Directors; and it rests with the President personally 
how far he admits them into his confidence. All busi- 
ness between the Court and Board is transacted in writ- 
ing, which involves the copying, transmission, and re- 
transmission of every paper. For the transaction of this 
business there is in the Board of Control an establish- 
ment of clerks under head clerks of departments, who 
have risen, by a long course of service, -to that situation. 
Some very eQicient persons are known to have held these 
latter appointments; but this fact must be principally 
attributed to good fortune; for I find from a return 
attached to the report of the Committee of the House of 
Commons (p. 344) that the subordinate offices of the 
Board of Control constitute a strictly seniority service, 
each officer, from the highest to the lowest, ranking 
and being paid according to length of service. The 
scale of salary seems to be about 100/. per annum for 
every four years’ service. The senior has served forty- 
eight years, and receives 1200/.; the first assistant, 
thirty-two years, and receives 800/. ; the juniors, six 
years, and receive 150/. each. The experience of all 
must be exclusively confined to the office in Cannon 
Row. I am not aware that there is any test of quali- 
fication on appointment to this service. 

The Board thus constituted has absolute power over 
Powers of; and procecdhigs of the Court of Directors, 
ducting b^sl- certain exceptions; but that power 

ness. Ig YQYj differently exercised in the ordi- 
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naiy internal administration, and in matters involving 
external polities. In the former the Directors have both 
a constitutional and a practical part ; in the latter, three 
Directors, bound to secrecy, act as little more than mere 
ministei'ial officers of the Board, 

In ordinary matters the customary mode of transact- 
ing business I understand to be this ; 

Drafts of despatches proposed for transmission to India 
are prepared at the India House under the orders of the 
Chairman and Deputy Chairman, and are sent to the Board 
for approval, in the form of a previous communication, 
which is not a mere general note of what is proposed, but 
a detailed draft, and frequently a very bulky document, 
accompanied by masses of enclosures. A previous com- 
munication goes into the hands of the head clerk of 
the department, and is by him submitted, with his own 
suggestions, first to the Secretary, and afterwards to tlie 
President. The draft is not only formally approved or 
negatived, but is varied and altered as the Board sees 
fit, and is then returned. It appears that nearly one-half 
of the previous communications (including ])robably 
most of the long and important despatches) are more or 
less altered by the Board of Control ; but a large pro- 
portion of these alterations arc said to be of a verbal and 
unimportant character. 

A proposed despatch now, for the first time, comes 
under the cognisance of the Committee of the Directors 
to whose department it belongs ; so that if they would 
make any chatige they must commence the discussion de 
novoy in opposition to what has been proposed and ap- 
proved by the Chairs and the Board, and considerable 
delay and difficulty may probably ensue. 

The matter being considered in Committee, the formal 
despatch is drawn up and submitted to the Directors 
collectively ; but it is not surprising, under the circum- 
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stances, that the previous communication, as corrected, 
is seldom, and only in very particular cases, deviated 
from. The despatch is now again sent to the Board of 
Control for official sanction, and this time the j)roportion 
of cases in which alterations are made does not exceed 
five per cent., and in case of alteration the President 
must give his reasons in full. The Court may remon- 
strate against alterations, but, having once done so, and 
received the President’s answer, the discussion is closed. 
The Court may record a protest, but, as a body, have 
seldom done so. 

Everything is supposed to originate with the Court, 
but the Board may direct the preparation of a despatch 
on any subject, and when it is prepared may alter it even 
to the extent of cancelling it, and writing another, which 
the Court must adopt. The Board has, therefore, prac- 
tically the power of initiating measures, but this power is 
comparatively seldom exercised. 

Considerable delay necessarily occurs in so complicated 
a system, but the establishments are effi- 

Time consumed. . , -1,1 i i * 1 i • 

cient, and the delays in current business 
are not greater than might be expected. Ordinary cur- 
rent despatches from India are said to be disposed of in 
some six or eight months on an average, and in cases of 
urgency, if all parties agree, the matter may be settled 
much more quickly ; but there can be no doubt that con- 
siderable administrative questions occupy a very much 
longer time, and sometimes in the end no definite de- 
cision is arrived at. 

In all questions of peace and war, or of our external 
Political and se- relutious and connections with native states 
cret power. jjj whlch the President of the Board may 
think secrecy desirable, he has, in fact, the power of set- 
ting aside the Directors altogether, and of sending and 
receiving despatches through the Secret Committee of 
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the Direction, whose functions are, as has been observed, 
purely ministerial, who have not even the power of remon- 
strance, and who can only object if the order be actually 
contrary to law. In like manner, the Indian governors 
may send despatches to the Secret Committee for the 
orders of the President. The Secret Committee in no 
way consists of the members of the Direction most quali- 
fied to advise on political subjects, but is in practice a sort 
of ex-officio committee composed of the Chairman, Deputy 
Chairman, and Senior Director.* It appears that this 
power of the Board has been very freely exercised. The 
Alfghaii war, the o(!Cupation of Scinde,f the Burmese war, 
are all subjects in which the Court of Directors had no 
opportunity of interfering, and they have even been kept 
for years without information on matters in the secret 
department, or have been indebted for it, in common 
with the rest of the public, to Parliamentary blue books. 
On these subjects the President of the Board is constitu- 
tionally just as absolute as the Colonial Minister or the 
Commander-in-Chief of the army in their respective de- 
partments, and, in practice, a great deal more so, from the 
much smaller amount of knowledge and interest acting 
on public opinion in this country in regard to Indian 
affairs, and from the secrecy of his proceedings. 

Appointments to the offices of Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief are made by the Directors, but must be 
sanctioned by the Crown, and are practically determined 
by the Crown, with the consent of the Directors. 

The only exceptions of any importance to the ultimate 
power of the Board of Control are — the recall by the 
Directors of any servant from the Governor-General 

* Young merchants and bankers are sometimes elected to the Direction — 
young men of Indian experience never : hence the senior Director (in oi der 
of election) is hardly ever of the latter class. 

t Even after the occupation of Scindc tho administration was for three 
years carried on in the secret department. This was a great abuse. 
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downwards — the appointment of Members of Council 
_tlie inferior p(itronage— and perhaps cer- 
^onTroiung tiiin disburscmciits from the home treasury. 

In these things the Board cannot interfere. 
They may limit the number of inferior appointments 
(cadetships, civil appointments, &c.) made by the Court, 
and enforce tlie prescribed rules, but can neither name 
nor veto the persons appointed. 

The fact seems to be, that in the ordinary internal 
administration, the India House, generally 
exercising the initiative, and possessing a 
knowledge of details which the Board has not, does in 
reality form to a great extent the effective Home Govern- 
ment of India, and that serious difference of opinion seldom 
arises between tl)e Court and Board ; but that an unne- 
cessary interference in minute details is practised by 
the Board, and that the efficiency of the Court is thereby 
checked and impaired. In political matters, on the other 
hand, the power of the Board is absolute, undivided, 
and unchecked. There results from the complication of 
the system this important circumstance, that it is some- 
times very difficult or impossible officially to ascertain 
the real authors of particular measures, and no one 
exactly knows on whom to charge the responsibility. 

The extent to which the Indian Minister may consult 
Relation of Pre- his collcagues is, of coupsc, ouc of thosc 
leaguel^'inX cabiiict uud pcrsonul secrets which cannot 
Cabinet. im(\o kuown to the vulgar; but we 

have the authority of an ex-President for saying that 
he never consulted even Sir Kobert Peel when that 
great man was at the head of the Government. The 
same high authority informs us that he w ould not con- 
sult the Chairman or any Director rather than any 
other individuals in the kingdom on account of their 
filling those offices. If he wanted advice he would go 
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to the person lie thought most oompcteiit in or out of 
oiheo. 

The exereise of a divided aiitliority is necessarily 
attended with some disadvantages; but having observed 
the manner of the power now exercised by lier Alajesty’s 
Ministers, let us see whether those disadvantages can be 
any way mitigated. 

The present evils seem then to be as follows : — 

] . The delay and expense of the double system. 

2. An excess of check in the transaction of ordinary 
])usiness. 

Disadvanlfiyt’s 

8. The want of com])etent counsel in the 
transaction of extraordinary or secret business. 

These evils may be attributc'd not so much to tlie 
nature of the power vested in the Miiiistiy as to tlie 
form in which it is exeriMsed. It is evidinjt enough tliat 
a double and sometimes tri'ble reference from om^ ])Iac(; (o 
another, and from one power to another, the voluminous 
manuscript thereliy involved, and the maintenance of 
a^ separate establishment in Cannon Jtow, must causii 
d(‘lay and expense. The expense is not in so great a 
matter a very jiressing consideration ; and although 
die delay is an important drawback, I do not think 
that the evil thus directly caused is so great as the 
indirect effect in checking to excess, and acting as 
a drag on the administrative machine. It has been 
held that the great advantage of the jireserit systiun 
consists in the multitude of checks, by which it is 
insured that nothing shall be precipitiitely done. Jlut 
I believe the fact to be, that in everything exci'pt 
making war (the only subject in which there is no 
check whatever) we stand much more in need of spurs 
than checks. Caution and consideration have never been 
wanting to the Court of Directors, and the only com- 
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plaint is, that they do not move fast enough. Much of 
this vis inertm is owing to the separation of authority. 
It has been uicnlioned that the Hoard in ordinary matters 
seldom initiates — that duty is, lor the most part, left to 
the ]3ireciors~but it is not unnatural, and is, I believe, 
tlie fact, that the latter arc less willing to undertake 
im])ortant measures involving extensive alteration on 
account of the uncertainty as to the adoi)tion of their 
plans by a separate oflice constantly liable to change, 
and with which they arc not in personal communi- 
cation. Much of the inconvenience lias, no doubt, 
been obviated by the personal character of the Presi- 
dents, and their dis[)osition to avail themselves of the 
experience of the Directors and to maintain a good un- 
derstanding; but under the most favourable circum- 
stances, advance is mueli rctardi'd, and there may again 
be a President who will pride himself on consulting none 
of those officially connected with him. It is not tlu^ 
legitimate exercise of their own judgment by the Presi- 
dent and secretaries whicli is to be dej)recated so much 
as an undue interference with details. As I understand 
it, it is no part of the scheme of conjoint government 
that the President or secretaries should be professionally 
acquainted with or informed of details. The object is, 
that over the proceedings of expert persons reasonable con- 
trol slmuld be exercised by an English gentleman of supe- 
rior talents and acquirements bringing merely sound com- 
mon sense to ))ear on the subject, and rather controlling 
what he sees to be amiss than directing what he does not . 
sufficiently understand. He is, therefore, not provided with 
any constitutional and responsible professional advisers. 
His establishment is one of clerks, and there is no officer 
corresponding to the permanent under-secretaries attached 
to the other departments of the Government. An inex- 
perienced President assisted by a Cabinet of irresponsible 
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clerks can J)vno moans with advantag'c meddle in dotnils, 
ruck interference must at the same time inelBcient 
for ])ractical ^‘ood and ofTensivo to an important body 
(‘Iiarged Avitli important duties, ^'(‘t it would appear 
that, while there is seldom material dillerejiee of opinion 
l)etweeii the Ih^sident and (lie (\3urt, nearly om'-half 
of the previous (^ommuni(‘ations ar(‘ more or less 
altered in details, or what are ealletl itc/jo/ alterations 
are made. Now, by whom are these petty and ycu'bal 
alterations made, and what are they? vV Cabinet 
Minister need hardly be (Muploved to eorreet the gram- 
mar of th(^ Court of r)ir(‘(*tors. That respeetable body 
ean either write English themselves or ])ay some one 
(‘Isc to write it for them. Still we may assume that 
tlie Minister can generally write better English than the 
Dii’eetors, and, being riiialified to eorreet their eomposi- 
tion, no great harm would eome from verlial alterations 
made ])y him. !>ut is this the J*eal natui*(‘ of th(‘ alti'ra- 
tions, or is it tin* eas(‘ that th(‘ eh'rks of the' Hoard of 
tVmtrol are p(‘rmi(led to use (h(‘ir perns upon and alter 
the details of th(‘. diufts emanating from the India House ? 

If it is so, I should say that (he praetie'e is an (‘xeeedingly 
had one, and very unfair to the Hireelors. The faet is, 
that some system of jirewious communication is probably 
under jmesent arrangements necessary, in oi'der to avoid 
jarring and official complications; but the result of the 
present method must be to give to the IhjaiMl a power over 
details not intended by the law. It is one thing to dinw 
a pen through a sentence here and writ.(‘ anotlnu* thej-e in 
a previous communication, and another offi(‘ially to alt(‘r a 
despatch for reasons assigned. Yet the Court may iind it 
easier and more expedient to subm it to the one in fifty, than 
to let it come to the other in ton out of a hiindi’cd cases.* 

* Here is a specimen of llie kind of interference exercised, d’lic Governor- 
^ft'Deral in council lately applied to the Court of Directors hn- two dozen 

c 2 
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All this is the disadvantage of over-ehecking ; but the 
third evil which I have noticed is the absence of counsel 
or check of any kind in the secret department. Wars 
are no doubt generally determined by the Governor- 
General in India, and in sending orders promptitude is 
very necessary ; but still, if these matters are to be con- 
trolled at home at all, it seems very undesirable that 
they should be left so completely in the hands of the 
President, without the knowledge, assistance, and consti- 
tutional advice which is generally available in other de- 
partments. If a secret cannot be trusted to a large body, 
surely the President should at least be bound to consult 
and have the constant opportunity of consulting some 
smaller number of selected and qualilicd advisers, whose 
opinions should bo recorded whether acted on or no. It 
is certain that in such unfortunate instances as Alfghan- 
istan and Scinde the Directors have always held views 
which in the end turned out to be just. 

Such then are the evils of the present system of 
double government. But in devising remedies we must 
be careful to avoid any change which will interfere with 
the independence of the inferior administrative body, or 
throw a larger share of the practical administration 
into the hands of the Minister of the Crown. In fact, 
the present distribution of functions must be maintained 
without material alteration. Can we find any means of 
mitigating the acknowledged evils of the existing system 
which will not violate these indispensable conditions? 
One very simple remedy seems to me to suggest itself, 
Proposed bring the Minister of the 

remedy. Crowu iuto pcrsonal communication with 
the Directors ; so to arrange that he shall exercise his 

of Bramah’s patent locks for his oHices. The Court proposed to grant the 
same, llemark by Clerk of Board of Control ; — “ I think one dozen and a 
half would bo quite enough.” Order altered to one dozen and a half. Such 
is tlie story as told to me. 
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functions, not by written correspondence and through a 
separate office establishnient, but in tlie same buihling 
and in immediate contact with the body charged with 
and responsible for details, and his legitimate advisers 
in all things. I draw a distinction between a double and 
a conjoint government, f fully admit the necessity of a 
division, or rather distribution, of power and of adminis- 
trative functions ; but I think that the separate functions 
may be exercised simultaneously as it were ; that we 
may have two workmen^ in the same workshop, instead 
of sending every piece of work backwards and forwards ; 
and in this way we may retain all the advantages of a 
distribution of labour, while we avoid the delay and 
complication of separate establishments. We may still, 
if we please, call it a double government ; but we shall 
no longer have two altogether separate governments — 
one to do and another to undo. The proposed transfer 
of a great part of the present functions of the Home 
(lovernment to the Supreme Government in India would 
also much facilitate the arrangement, and take away 
much ground of objection. 

If then, by merely removing the President with all his 
powers from one building to another some three miles off, 
we save all the delay, expense, inconvenience, and injury 
of a separate office — if, while we continue the absolute 
power of the Ministry, we avoid much of the undue inter- 
ference with details and impediments to forward progress 
which result from divided authority, and at the same time 
insure that the Indian Minister shall act with the assist- 
ance and counsel of those best qualified to give him 
information and advice, we have a great gain very easily 
acquired. 

Why then should not the President be under the 
same roof, and make use of the same office establishment 
as the Court of Directors ? Why should he not exercise 
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his powers in immediate personal eommmiicatioii with 
the Court, urging ratluu* than cheeking their j)i‘Ogress, 
fully learning their vi(‘ws, and deriving from them ])ropei‘ 
and constitutional assistance? It seems at first sight 
that it would not he difficult to arrange sucli an amalga- 
mation. Whatever he the relative powers of the Pre- 
sident and the Court, it would be a great thing that they 
should l)e exercised, as it were, in the same atmospheri'. 
Phe s(‘parate establishment of clerks in ( Vinnon Itow io 
supervise the proceedings of the India House is by no 
means an advantage, but (jiiite the contrary. Unless 
the Directors were suspected of abusing their functions 
(which they are not), why should the President si't; 
matters with different eyes from theirs — why should not 
the same persons who have put in shape their views ex- 
pound them to the President —and Avhy should he not 
verlially receive proje(*ts of future improvement? Are 
the Directors such dangerous ])eo])lc that the Presi- 
dent cannot be trusted within their influence? Know- 
ledge is to a certain extent power, and so far I believe 
that the Directors would exercise, and it is very desir- 
able that they should exercise, an influence over the 
President such as the fixed employes in all public offices 
exercise over their political superiors. 

I confess that I have always looked on tliis plan as 
practicable and highly desiralile in every way, and that 
oiycction 1 yct Understand any insuperable 

thereto. olijectlon to it. Thc influence of authority 
in matters of opinion must however be respected, 
and there is no doubt that some of the best qualified 
persons seem at present to hold the necessity of eon- 
tinuing the sejiarate office of the Board of Control. It 
is said that the separation of the offices is required to 
protect India from the evil influence of party politics. 
The authority ranged on this side of the question I will 
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not })resume to dispute ; but I may be })ermitted here to 
explain brieily the plan which I would advocate. 

All must concur in considering it a most iiidis])ensable 
object to exclude as mueh as possible the intluence of 
political party and parliamentary pressure, and I have 
commenced by assuming the retention of an 

. T T A 1 1 1 • 1 1 • • • Exi)lnnation ami 

independent Board charged With tlic initia- arguments in 

1 . . . , , 1 ... favour of. 

live ol administration, and the prmciph' ol a 
conjoint exercise ofiiower. But 1 cannot see the advan- 
tage of se})arating by a few miles, and thus detaching the 
working of, the two parts of the machim^ of (jovernment. 
l^arliameiit must always have the power of demanding in- 
formation regarding, and it may be interfering in, Indian 
affairs; and if this power has been little exercised, it is 
simply because the members have known and cared little 
about the matter. Of late, liowever, things have con- 
siderably altered: information is constantly (‘ailed for,* 
and Indian affairs are sometimes discussed. Tliis disposi- 
tion must and will go on increasing, as a knowledge of 
and interest in India becomes more general; but it will 
be (I should have thought) by no means greater or movo 
dangerous if the Indian Minister exercises his power 
ill Leadenhall-street, than if he doc^s so in Oannon-row. 
The only objects are that our Indian policy should not 
be attacked by one party, because the acts are those of 
another party ; that power should not be used for 
party purposes ; and that the Minister should not absorb 
the initiative management. He should be able to say, 
‘‘This is not my capricious doing; 1 have acted with the 
advice and consent of the same important body who exer- 
cised the same functions under other Ministries.” Hitherto 
there has been indeed this supposed advantage already 

* For example I may instance the two enormous volumes published on the 
Outram affair. The whole essence of the matter, so far as concerns Outrani, 
lies in half a doaen pages. 
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alluded to, that iu ordinary matters, when a despatch is 
signed by the Directors and sanctioned by the Presideiit, 
it is dillicnlt to fix on any individual the responsibility of 
its anthorshij), and a Eadical seeking for a victim may 
sometimes be at limit. Put this would equally be th(' 
case if measures were settled in friendly verbal discus- 
sion. The responsibility would be collective. If the Pre- 
sident officially overrules the fixed and recorded opinion 
of the Court, he must bear the responsibility, and it is 
right that he should do so. Besides, it is not often 
that our Indian revenue or judicial measures are 
made the subject of stirring harangues in the IJousc 
of Commons. Those subjects are far too dry, and, if 
need be, the Government might be well prepared to 
meet the light. The acts most likely to be called in 
question are those of the secret department. Till 
within the last year or two, an idea may have 
jiopularly prevailed that the Company had something 
to do with the Company’s political transactions, but 
that veil is at last finally torn off. We now know posi- 
tively that the Burmese war, for instance, lies as much 
between Lord Dalhousie and the President of the India 
Board, as the Cape war between the Governor of the 
Cape and the Colonial Minister ; and the policy of the 
Government is as open to attack as in any other depart- 
ment whatever. 

The real question consists in this,— whether by the 
proposed change the actual power and influence of 
the President will be increased. I believe that not only 
it would not be so, but that the President would be 
brought so much more under the salutary influence of 
the Directors, that some of the present restrictions on his 
ultimate power of control might in compensation be 
with safety and advantage removed. I would combine 
with the proposed arrangement such a remodelling of 
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the Court of Dircetors, that the President should be no 
nearer to the initiative than before. I would by no 
nu'ans unite his present functions with those of tlie 
chairiuan of tlie Court of Directors, but would transfer 
die initiative and executive duties of the latter to chair- 
men of committees, and drafts would come before the 
Jh’esident only when duly digested by competent persons. 
They might vc^rljally ascertain his views, and impress 
on him theirs ; but there would be an end to t\u) practice 
of cutting and carving previous communications. 

If then the alteration lie made with due precaution to 
prevent the minister’s absorbing too large a share of the 
initiative and executive business, I cannot see that he 
will be more answerable to Parliament than at present. 
I would transfer him to Leaden hall-street, and he should 
exercise power as minister of the Crown presiding over 
the Court of Directors, or body substituted in tlun'r 
place. The government would be conducted in the 
name of the Crown (for Indian reasons to be afterwards 
mentioned), through the President and Council, or 
Senate* of the Indies. 

There would be no farther necessity for a separate 

establishment. All despatches received Proposed ar- 
from India and all proposed measures rangements. 
would be in the first instance referred to the committee's 
of the Senate, and by them everything would be initi- 
ated, and drafts of despatches and orders would be j) re- 
pared before being submitted to the President and Senate 
collectively. 

The signature of the President would be necessary to 
all proceedings, and In' would exercise a general power 
of veto, by reftising, in his place at the head of the 

* I shall iiso the term Senate to distiiif^uish the Englisli from the Indian 
Council, not aa claiming any originality. In this 1 humbly follow Lord 
E lleii borough. 
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Senate, liis sanction to measures approved ])y the 
majority ; record of the circumstance and of the Presi- 
dent’s reasons beino* made. 1 would make no exc(‘ptioii 
of any kind to tliis riglit of veto. It would also be 
necessary (unless the present power of the ministry were 
to be materially limited) that the Ib-esidcTit should retain 
the power of ultimately altering and superseding, on the 
ministerial responsibility, the drafts proposed Ijy llu^ 
committees, and aiiproved by the majority of the Senate. 

He might, much in the same way as at jiresent, require 
the committees of tlie Senate to prepare a despatch or 
resolution on a jiarticular subject, altiu* despatches so 
prejiared by them, for reasons n'conh'd by him, and 
reijuire of the Senat(^ to execute tlu^ amended orders. 
But if the majority of the Semite protest, I would make 
the Cabinet (‘ollectively distimdly responsil>le, and with 
tliis viexv would reipiire the signature of tlie First Lord 
of the Treasury and two Secretaries of State. The 
metliod of putting in force absolute power makes a great 
difference. If the President were permitted simply to 
])resent orders for execution in the name of the Crown, 
he might absorb the initiative, whereas, by the system 
of suggesting and altering, and in case of irreconcilable 
ditference obtaining tlie signature of his colleagues, 
though he may, if necessary, attain his object, he will 
conqiaratively seldom exercise that power, and the 
present checks on the ministerial pro(‘eedings will be 
retained and increased, the more from tlie President 
having no longer a separate estalilishment for the 
express purpose of assisting him in intermeddling. I 
would except, as at present, patronage and grants of 
money from the power of the President to substitute and 
increase, giving him the veto in these things, as in others. 

In regard to the business of the secret department, 
I would limit it strictly to those things in which secrecy 
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is really iKM'essarv, and would have a i)ro])erly qiialdied 
seeret eoiiiniitt(‘e of the Senate, who inust be consulted, 
and whose o])iniou must be recorded, leaving- it in 
the power of tlie President to overrule that o})inion 
on his own responsibility; and if the eominittee protest, 
requiring tli(‘ sii;natiii*(‘ of tlu‘ three other mend)(M‘s of tin' 
Pabiind, in the same way as in ease of protest by the 
Senate. 

I cannot lielp thinking- that oji (Ids system, while 
the ultimate ])oW(‘.r of the miidslry in Autici,mtc.i 
a'reat thiniis would not be (uirtailed, or 
miglit even be somewhat extended, the facility of in((‘r- 
nieddling in (hdails would be considerably abrid^(‘d ; 
both the administration would l>e more speedy, cncr^eti('i 
and systematic, and there would be l(‘ss opportuiuty foi* 
the interference and influence of party |)oliticians than 
at present. It is now impossible to say how mindi Uir 
President may have interferi'd, and li(‘ becomes in a 
measure (when an active person is in ollice) j‘esponsil)h‘ 
for everything:; whereas, in future, his duties would b(‘ 
well defined, and the 'chief responsibility woidd rest 
Avith those not obnoxious to party. 

My argument is that it is not the power of the Ih-esi- 
dent, but his sc'parate establishment, that does the 
mischief, and that, if, instead of living in a S(‘parate 
oflicial atmosphere of his OAvn, he was transferred to that 
of the India IloiiS(‘, he might retain as great real and 
useful power, and at the same time less habitually 
exercise a pernicious interference. 

I cannot apprehend that the President (a)uld in any 
Avay encroach upon or absorb the initiative or executive, 
seeing that the committees who would exercise these 
powers would be quite independent of him. The 
only change in this respect would be that the President 
and Senators would be in personal communication 
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with one anotlior. In such communication it seems 
to me that well-qualified Simators would lie much more 
likely beneficially to innuence the President, than the 
President to influence the Senators to an undue extent ; 
and when they agre(‘- or differ, it is much better that the 
members of the committee should know at once how 
the matter stands, than that they should be under the 
continual apprehension of disapjiroYal or interference 
in cverythinj^ which they may send up. 

I have said that I would give the President full 
power of veto in all cases without exception, to be 
exercised in a deliberate, constitutional, responsible way, 
for recorded reasons. But 1 do not mean to include in 
this clause acts of dismissal, which are rather negative 
than positive acts. The principle of appointment being 
joint confidence, a cessation of that joint confidence 
terminates the appointment, and it is on this principle 
that either the Directors or the Crown may recall a 
servant. 

This involves the much-disputed question of the 

present power of the Court of Directors to 

X^ower of rcc&illr 

recall the higiliest servants, and especially 
the Governor-Grcneral. The danger to be apprehended 
from allowing the President to veto a vote of the Senate 
for the recall of a Governor-General is that a refractory 
Governor-General, and a consenting or collusive Presi- 
dent, might set the wishes and legal orders of the Senate 
altogether at defiance in an irregular way, the Governor 
disobeying orders, and the Minister refusing to recall him. 
There would be great danger in taking the matter 
altogether out of the hands of the Senate. Consider- 
able, however, as are the immediate advantages of the 
present limit of the power of the ministry in this respect, 
it is a constitutional anomaly which might possibly cause 
considerable embarrassment. And I shall not venture to 
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solve that constitutional question. I shall only say, 
that, if tlie anomaly can be got over, it is very desirable 
that both the Senate and the Crown should separately 
have the power of dismissing any servant either in India 
or in England. In any case' the rule must be reciprocal, 
either that each may dismiss or that both must concur 
in dismissing. I think, however, that it would be well 
to require a concurrence of three-fourths of the Senate in 
a vote for the dismissal of a (xovernor-General, if they 
are permitted to exercise that power independent of the 
Crown. 

[ should say that a control or veto over all inferior 
appointments made by the Senate might be exercised 
hy the Minister without danger and with considerable 
benefit, and that it should be his special charge to see 
that no unfit persons are sent out. 

If, however, it be decided that it is imi)ossible to 
unite under one roof the Board of Control jf remedy ro- 
and Court of Directors, that the Pi’csident im^rovemc,us 
must still be kept apart, and must still liave 
a separate office establishment, it might be well to do 
something either to limit the practice of interfering 
in details, or to provide responsible advisers of the 
President in such interference. 

Some previous communication of intended measures 
may, no doubt, be advantageous, but it should be confined 
to a general note of the proposed arrangements to pass 
between the heads of the India House Committees and the 
President and Secretaries of the Board, whose English 
intellects are to be brought to bear on it. The detailed 
previous communication of a despatch, to be subjected 
to the professional criticism of the 13oard of Control 
establishment, might, I should think, with advantage be 
discontinued ; and when a despatch is officially sent up 
for .sanction, the Board’s duties should be confined to 
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approval, disapproval, or matorial alteration, for written 
reasons assigned. There should be no interference, 
without S})ecilied reasons, in smaller matteis, or in any- 
thing in which the JhM‘sident and Parliamentary Sccrc'- 
tari('S do not think themselves, unaided^ competent to 
ovcri*ule the judgment of the Senators. The chairmen 
of committees should have every facility of personally 
conimuui(‘aling with the President, 

Or if it be considered right that every desiiatch should 
1)0 profemonally nwised and criticised by a separate 
establishment, there should be added to the ]]oard either 
additional paid and professional members, or permanent 
(competent and responsible secretaries, who might stand 
forth to the world as exercising a large share of the 
government of India, instead of being shrouded in th(‘ 
mystOaes of a bureau(*racy. S 'SitS 

In the secret department, an efficient secnd committe(‘ 
l)eing provided at the India House, their opinions should 
be given and recorded as formerly ])roposed, the President 
liaving the option, in case of emergimcy, of transmitting 
orders after hearing tlu'ir arguments for the space of one 
hour and (*onsidering for one day, of which ju'occedi ng 
minutes should be made. 

Next we are to consider the constitution of that 

The Adminis- administrative Court, or Council, or Senate, 

trativG Board, continuc to form an 

essential jiart of tlie system. A great part of the pre- 
sent functions of the Court of Directors (especially in 
regard to the inferior presidencies) being transferred to 
the Indian Covernment, and business being only reported 
or referred home in a more advanced stage, great part 
of the objection to the present Court would cease to be 
tenable, and it would undoubtedly be a good deliberative 
body, containing within itself a great mass of Indian 
knowledge and experience. But the question is, can it 
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not bo made better? Fts constitution is in many re- 
spects faulty. 

It may l)o no o:roat evil that there are many 
inembers of tlie Court whose absence would not be 
lelt. If they do no good, they also do little harm. 
]>nt a very great and crying evil, and one whicli 
most assuredly demands a remedy, is that fact which 
is admitted on all hands, viz. that, while a numerous 
Board for the management of Indian alfairs exists, the 
majority of the most efficient ])ublic servants who 
(‘ome from India in the })rime of life and intellect 
are by the present vsystem absolutely excluded from 
any share in Indian aifairs. It is (juitc nviiofexciusioa 
lamentable to sec the men who, after sur- <>*' most fit men. 
viving tivc-and-twenty years of incessant lalmur in exile 
ill a tropical climate, think tlnmisidves entitled to retire 
to their native country btdore it is too late — the very 
liest men of a great profession, trained to busim'ss from 
their youth ujiwards — men who have ruled kingdoms 
and determined the destinies of inillions of their fellow- 
creatures — to see them at five-aiid-lbrty sinking down 
into small country gentlemen with notliing to do, or 
into careless water-drinking old Indians. One fi^els that 
there must be something wrong when one reads obscure 
among obscure Buckinghamshire magistrates such a name 
as that of Eobert Mertins Bird, familiar as their house- 
hold gods to some livc-and- twenty millions of Asiatics 
whose all-important interests have been regulated by 
him, liut whose existence is almost unknown in this 
country. There is no lack of work for men of Imsiness 
in the service of England. The civil service- of the state 
in its higher departments was never a regular prohission, 
and since the Reform Bill has ceased to be professed at 
all. We depend for everything on accidental or amateur 
talent. But Indians (who alone of Englishmen have 
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followed this profession) do not make fortunes now-a- 
days. Parliament is seldom open to tlicni : the avenues 
of occupation and advancement are therefore closed, 
and they live but on the past. Surely the Indian 
home administration should from so great a supply be 
well lilled. Here, at least, should be a useful occupation 
for the great men of the East. Unfortunately the Direc- 
tion can only be entered by election. Election can 
only be attained by canvassing for years the most sweet 
voices of the proinietors of East India stock; by con- 
tinued harassing labour, personal humiliation, and city 
connection. The best men generally think that they 
have purcliased exemption from the first of these re- 
quisites ; they have little taste for the second ; they are 
seldom possessed of tlu‘ third; and I may add, that th(‘ 
position of a Director, partly owing to the vexatious 
power exercised by the clerks of the Poard of (.^ontrol, 
and partly to the constitution of the Court itself, is not 
such as to make it, excej)t as a source of patronage, tlu^ 
great object of ambition which it ought to be to the most 
distinguished of retiring Indians. It is therefore a fact 
beyond dispute, that in most cases they prefer to subside 
into insignihcance. 

A canvass for the East India Direction generally lasts 
about seven years. It is sometimes asserted that eminent 
men have got in, and may get in, with comparatively 
little trouble ; but that statement is not borne out by 
facts. There are a few instances of very distinguished 
men who have come in, not with little trouble, but with 
less than the average labour. One in particular is 
adduced of a man very eminent in the Indian service, 
who was elected before he had been three years at home ; 
but I believe that in every such instance the eminence 
will be found to have been combined with the accident 
of connection and interest, and that these cases are the 
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exception, not the rule. As the instance to whicli I 
have most particularly referred has been quoted to the 
Committees of Parliament, and is the strongest — indeed, 
I may say, the only one — on that side of the question, I 
would venture to recommend that that eminent man 
sliould himself be sent for, and asked — first, whether, 
even in his case> the canvass was a light matter; 
and, second, whether in his opinion he would, witli all 
liis eminence, have come in nearly so soon if he had not 
])een powerfully backed by a strong personal connection 
and interest among the voters. No one has a more 
lively sense of the disagreeables of the approach to the 
Direction than those who have surmounted them and 
got in ; and I believe the fact to be, that the difficulties 
are increasing every day; that the evil is a rapidly 
growing one. Indeed, the canvassing system is now 
carried so far, that the electors have it not in their 
power to elect the best man when a vacancy occurs. 

They arc pledged five or six deep; and when a new 

candidate comes from India they may be obliged to say, 
“ I admit your claims ; I would vote for you if I could, 
hut I am already pledged to so many that I cannot do 
so for a number of years to come.” 

In practice, it is the fact that the majority of the 
Directors are now men who have had more or less 

experience in India, and that there arc among them 

some highly distinguished and many very good and 
much to be respected men, but still they arc not 
elected, by any means, according to the measure of 
fitness; nor can any man get in except by a most 
protracted and unpleasant struggle (to which the 
patronage is the principal inducement), and till the very 
years in which, fresh from the scene, he might be most 
useful have passed away. There are also a considerable 
number of Directors who have no Indian experience 
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whatever. Their holding the office is justified on tlie 
grouiu^ of the advantage of having an admixture of 
the leaven of English minds in the Court. And the 
argument is doubtless a very sound one, if we suppose 
working English men of business to be introduced 
as active members of the Court. But what is the 
fact? I believe that the English Directors are, with- 
out exception, merchants and bankers of the city*— 
jiieri who have affairs of their own to attend to, which 
are to them infinitely more important, who take 
office for the sake of the patronage, and through city 
influence. They were, no doubt, the most fitting 
directors of a commercial company ; but I confess that 
for the government of India I can see no advantage in 
their filling many places at the Board while so many 
experienced men are excluded. It is every way de- 
simble to have in the Direction one or two Eiiglishmea 
from each of several classes, but not a large number of 
one particular class. 

Much of what is wanting to the efficiency of the Court 
of Directors, and to the position of a Director, is owing 
to the internal constitution of the Court; and tlic 
defects principally arise from arrangements which were 
very proper for the management of the affairs of a 
great joint-stock company, but which have become quite 
inappropriate to the government of an empire. The 
Directors are nominally elected for four years, but vir- 
tually (by a system of combination) for life. Each must 
remain out one year in five ; so that there are really 

EviUrcuiting DirectoFS, of whom six are alwaj^ 

from commer- out bj rotatioii, and all are continually 

cial constitution , • i i ■ . . , 

of Eostiniii. changing their relative positions (as if they 

irection. annually shaken up together in a hat 

or a kaleidoscope) in a way which must go far to destroy 
their efficiency. The body is too numerous to do busi- 
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ness, in the first instance, collectively. It is divided into 
committees, who take up different subjects; but these 
committees are every year appointed by rotation, so that a 
financier is one year on the judicial, and the next on tlie 
military committee, and no one has any chance of a con- 
tinued supervision of a particular department. Even tlie 
committees, such as they are, are only, as it were, con- 
sultative committees. The whole initiative and executive 
seem to be nominally in the hands of the Chairman and 
Deputy-Chairman, and practically for the most part 
(except when there happens to be a remarkably eflicient 
Chairman) in those of the subordinate establishment. The 
Chairs are elected each year by the Directors, and are 
almost invariably changed each year. I think 1 may say 
that tliey are elected rather with reference to their personal 
(jualifications to preside over a miscellaneous body of 
Englishmen, and to make a good figure in transactions 
at home, than as signifying an opinion that they are tlie 
Directors most qualified to govern India, and also that 
most Directors have some time or other their turn of 
filling the Chair, whether they have Indian experience or 
not. I understand that the Director who will occupy 
tLat post in the ensuing last year of the present terai 
has never been in India, and that the business of the 
h^ast India Direction is not his profession or his most 
important avocation. 

For the transaction of business there is at the India 
House a large and eflicient establishment of secre- 
taries, examiners, and clerks. This home East India House 
service of the Company does not seem to 
follow any strict rule of seniority ; but I do not know 
that there is more than one instance of a retired Indian 
servant now employed. It generally consists of English 
men of business employed by the Court of Directors^ 
most of whom make it the profession of their lives ; 

D 2 
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while others are specially entertained. To all despatches 
received from India answers are prepared by the de- 
partmental officers of the India House establishment, 
under the direction of and in communication with the 
Chair and Deputy Chair; and this is the previous 
communication which, as I have before noticed, is 
sent to the Board of Control, there corrected, and 
generally settled between the Board and the Chairs, 
before the Committee see it at all. If the Chair and 
Deputy Chair do not happen to be Indian professional 
men, acquainted with the particular subject under dis- 
cussion, it must be of necessity that the management of 
details is much more in the hands of the subordinate 
ofliccrs than in those of the Committee, to whom a matter 
goes after all other parties have expressed their opinion, 
and with whom therefore, in fact, rests only a power of 
remonstrance, very useful, no doubt, when the object was 
to see that their money was not misspent, but hardly 
sufficient for the duty of managing a great department. 

For that part of the system which excludes from the 
Direction all Indian officers, whatever their qualifica- 
Remediesfor tious, wlio do not carc to cauvass for 

Sst'menfrom J^^TS, and do uot cauvass with success, 
Direction. rcmcdy is absolutely necessary. 

What shall it be ? You must first, by diminishing 
the patronage and raising the official position of a 
Director, make a scat in the Direction less an object 
to ordinary influence — less a valuable subject of canvass, 
and more an object of honest ambition to official men. 
Then as to the mode of appointment. The only two 
methods of constituting Directors are election and 
nomination. First, then, can the mode of election be 
altered for the better? and secondly, can any plan 
of nomination be substituted ? I must say that I much 
doubt the possibility of devising any very greatly ini- 
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proved system of popular election, for this reason : that 
all kinds of schemes have been propounded, and there is 
not one which meets any degree of general favour as an 
improvement, while in most there would be a decided 
deterioration. All those schemes propose alterations 
eidicr in the qualification of voters, or the mode of 
voting. 

It has been proposed to give votes to retired servants 
of the Company, and also to holders of stock in the 
Indian funds. But to both of these plans 
tliere is this insuperable objection — that it 

11. •ill! qualification 

would inevitably lead to men laying them- voters, 
selves out for the Direction, if not openly canvassing for 
votes w^ile still in India. The army forms the great 
numerical majority of the Indian service, and, under 
Lord Ellenborough’s proposed plan, the Directors would 
l)e simply the men most popular with the army. Not 
only is there a constant stream of retirements, but those 
out of the service arc so intimately connected with those 
still in it, that the opinion and influence of the army in 
India would be all powerful with the retired body at 
home. Popularity is not always the best test of effi- 
cieucy ; and can anything be conceived more prejudicial 
to discipline and injurious in every way than a general 
officer, holding high oflBce in an army, striving to secure 
his return to the Direction a few years subsequently, 
like the American Commauder-in-Chief canvassing and 
inspecting at the same time? Again, take the other 
plan. The holders of Indian stock arc principally in 
India, and a large proportion are natives. Conceive a 
member of Council, or the head of a department in a 
Grovernment constituted like that of India, devoting 
his time to canvassing the voices of the Baboos in 
order to secure his election on his retirement ! Nothing 
could be more pernicious. This objection, however. 
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does not apply to holders of Indian funds resident in 
England. 

Another proposition is to give votes to English fund- 
holders. There would be no objection on principle to 
that plan, but it would only make the canvass a more 
serious affair than ever. 

In short, seeing that whichever way we turn to look 
for an improved constituency we only make matters 
worse — or, at any rate, no better ; that the proprietors 
of East India stock arc just as good a constituency as 
we are anywhere likely to find ; that they have in their 
favour the prescription of having long exercised this 
power ; and that the desire to possess a vote has doubt- 
less attracted to this description of stock manj persons 
interested in India, I think that we had better be content 
with the voters that we have, than fly to others that we 
know not of. But I should see no insupemble obstacle 
to adding to the constituency the holders of a certain 
sum (say 20,000 rupees) in the Indian funds resident 
in England, and such an arrangement would go far to 
mitigate the exclusive power now possessed by the City 
interest. 

It may still be a question whether the mode of voting 
can be improved. It seems that proxies are only per- 
, mitted if executed a certain number of 
ch^g^inmodo days before the poll; and it is proposed 
0 voting. extend the time, that natives of India 

may become voters. To this the same objection applies 
which I have urged to the plan of the Indian fund- 
holders being intrusted with votes. There would be 
no harm in natives having votes, but there would be 
the greatest possible harm in officers of Government 
soliciting their votes. 

A Director has propounded a scheme of electoral 
colleges, and, when I flret heard of it, I fancied that it 
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was one for dividing the electors into separate constitu- 
ciK’ies, instead of elc(’iing the Directors collectively; but 
on looking at the plan, as explained to the committee, it 
turns out to be something quite different, and so fixr 
bcx'ond my poor comprehension that I cannot venture to 
hint a decided opinion concerning it. I confc.ss that the 
difficulty of making apparent to ordinary understandings 
how the best men are to be thereby secured seems to 
me a primd facie objection ; and as to its operation in 
the Royal Society, it must be remembered that that 
body has no cadetships to dispose of, and that the same 
practical value does not attach to its odiccs as to an 
East India directorship. Though I am not sure that 
it has been authoritatively put forth, I cannot helj) 
thinking that the division into constituencies might be 
the only practicable improvement ; so that the present 
system of combination might be in some degree interfered 
with, and the canvass might be more limited and less 
protracted. I am supposing each constituency of pro- 
prietors to elect a Senator for life, or for a very long tenn 
of years, and, on a vacancy, that constituency to elect 
another, so that it might be more like canvassing a 
small borough. If the tenure be for life, the plan might 
answer, and, when a Senator unexpectedly dies, the 
candidates would have a short vigorous fight, and have 
done with it. But if re-elections take place at stated 
periods, I (xmfess that I think the value of the patronage 
Would make it altogether unlike a parliamentary elec- 
tion, and that there must be one unceasing canvass and 
barter of patronage for votes. 

Take it as we may, the fact then is simply this that 
» by no form of popular election can you pos- 
sibly secure the best men. You may get a 
proportion of good men, but can never de- 
pend on always having the best. Irresponsible electors 
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will never, when electing a distributor of patronage, 
choose solely on public grounds (why should they ?); and 
there are many men eminently fitted for the business 
of government, but eminently unfitted for a popular 
candidature. 

Nomination can only be vested in the Crown, that is 
in the ministry of the day, and valid objection would no 
doubt be made to intrusting to the ministry an unlimited 
power of this kind. 

It is certain, however, I repeat, that it is urgently 
ncce>ssary to devise some plan for securing the admission 
into the Senate of the mast fit men, at the fit period of 
their lives, and without the necessity of a most protracted 
and objectional)le popular candidature. The way towards 
such an object wilt be very much smoothed and facili- 
tated by a reduction of the value of the patronage ; but 
it seems to me that the object itself cannot by possibility 
be effected in any other way than by combining a very 
Proposed limited system of nomination with respon- 
election by a small number of known 
and election, pesponsiblc and independent electors-, and 
thus filling not all, but some of the seats in the Senate. 
It might be difiBcult to constitute a separate college of 
electors, whether like cardinals or like aldermen, whether 
composed of ex-governors and ex-presidents, or the result 
of indirect popular election. I think that the duty of 
responsible election as a check on nominations of the 
Crown might be best intrusted to the Senate for the time 
being. My plan then would be to combine a scheme of 
modified nomination, and a narrow limit of choice, with 
an election by the existing Senate, and a tenure of office 
which should render the holders thoroughly independent. 
The independence of the Senators must be an essential 
part of any scheme. 

The mode of appointment of Governors-General is in 
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fact a system of joint nomination and election, which has 
npon the whole worked tolerably well ; but in the ap- 
pointment of Senators I would put greater cliecks on 
the power of the ministry. At present the Court of 
Directors nominally elect a Governor-General, and the 
Crown exercises a right of veto ; but in praeti(‘n the 
ministry nominates, and the Directors have a power of 
veto. I would prefer this order of proceeding, because the 
Directors have a great influence in the ordinary elections 
(and I propose to leave a certain number of seats to elec- 
tion) ; and if the nomination were to rest with them, the 
Crown having merely a veto, the Senate might ]je too 
much of a close corporation. 

My plan is, then, that on the occurrence of a vacancy, 
from a list of (lualified persons the Crown should present 
a name or names, which it should rest with the Senate to 
accept or reject within a certain time, and in the event of 
non-acceptance fresh nominations would be made till one 
is accepted. The number of the Senate would be so 
considerable, that the existence of one or two vacancies 
would not atFe(4 its efficiency, and no ministry would 
delay too long to nominate an acceptable person, lest it 
should go out and lose the nomination altogether. 

I must say that I do not sec the force of the insuper- 
able objection which many people entertain to intrusting 
a very limited power of this kind to the Government of 
the day. I do not see why, as vacancies occur, the 
Government should not present to a certain proportion 
of the seats from among persons of a certain service and 
prescribed Indian qualification — that is, in fact, from a 
limited profession ; a subsequent power of election or 
rejection being left to the existing Senate. 

May it not be that, in a feeling of reaction from the 
abuses of the past, we run to the other extreme of too 
much distrusting the Government ? Do we not, in some 
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degree, confound abuse of patronage in the creation of 
unnecessary offices and emoluments, or the omission of 
necessary duties for the sake of patronage, with its use in 
filling, under proper restrictions, in the light of day, and 
subject to the judgment of popular opinion, legitimate 
and necessary ofTuies ? Though most anxious to see a 
radical reform of abuses, I am conservative enough 
to wish for a strong Government; and it strikes mo 
that Governments of the present day, fiir from having 
too much power, have too little ; that they have, as it 
were, too little ballast ; that the iiis^ as a matter of 
course, become gradually unpopular, and the wheel 
revolves more and more speedily. In this view, the 
exercise of legitimate patronage by the Government is 
anything but a disadvantoge, and is the best safeguard 
against the creation and abuse- of illegitimate patronage. 
You cannot altogether muzzle the oxen that tread out 
the corn. The only question is, how far the proposed 
arrangement is liable to abuse? Now, we must admit that 
non-professional appointments — those to which any one 
may be appointed—are still, even if not grossly abused, 
most frequently given away rather by personal favour 
than by merit ; but wherever the choice is limited, and 
the candidates are known, in all professional appoint- 
ments, I believe that public opinion is now an amply 
sufficient safeguard, and that gross abuse is rarely met 
with. Take all the higher legal, and I will even go so 
far as to say clerical appointments. Of two qualified 
candidates for a judgeship, one on the right side may, 
no doubt, be generally preferred (and even this con- 
sideration is, I imagine, in some instances little attended 
to), but the appointment is never made matter of mere 
patronage and never abused. Is there any recent case 
in which any Ministry have been even accused of wilfully 
making a bad judge ? Have not even the bishops been 
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generally looked upon as respectalde men, till tliey at- 
tained that elevation so dangerous to all human virtue ? 
And great as is the patronage held by bishops, it is by 
no means indirectly exercised by the Ministry ; bishops 
may use their patronage for personal, but not for political 
objects. Why might not Senators be nominated iji the 
same way as judges arc nominated, even if we had not 
the additional check of subsequent election? From a 
limited profession, from persons who have served a certain 
time in that profession, and who can produce testimony 
of their efficiency, I would constitute a certain number 
of professional working Senators, and the appointments 
should be for life— or for so long as the incumbenfs are 
fit for the duties — and with a retiring pension. It would 
follow that no one Ministry would have the nomination of 
all or of many Senators. When a vacancy occurred, the 
party in office would nominate ; they might consider poli- 
tics as much as they do in a judgeship ; but even this is 
not probable, as Indians so seldom take part in politics. 
I hardly think that it would be a disadvantage if there 
was some additional stimulus to induce retired Indians 
to get into Parliament, and take a part there. If an 
unfit person were nominated, he would be excluded 
by the Senate. I do, then, believe that such a mode of 
nomination could not be seriously abused in the present 
day, and that the services would be made available of 
many distinguished and efficient men, who are now ex- 
cluded from the Direction. It must be remembered, in 
addition to other arguments, that, as I would very much 
reduce the value of a Senator’s patronage, and would not 
make the salary high, there would be much less tempta- 
tion to job the appointment away. It is urged that public 
opinion would not tell with the same force on Indian pro- 
fessional appointments as on appointments from profes- 
sions in this country — and no doubt the press and the 
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public would not be so all-powerful ; but still there is now 
a very strong Anglo-Indian public, and it would be amply 
represented in the press. I believe, therefore, that it 
would be sufficiently powerful to prevent any very great 
abuse in so public and important a matter as the appoint- 
ment of a Senator. I do not suppose that you would get 
only the best men, but I think that, if the position of a 
Senator were at the same time made what it ought to 
l)e, you. would have all the most distinguished men, and 
no very unfit ones. Under such a system, Elphinstone, 
Mackenzie, and R. M. Bird, would have been long ago 
members of the Direction, and, between election and 
nomhiation, you would have secured a sufficient propor- 
tion of the most fit men. 

Whatever be thought of details, some system of joint 
nomination by concurrence of the Crown and the existing 
Senate sliould certainly be devised. 

Still it is, no doubt, desirable to limit as much as 
possible the risk of abuse. A limit of selection to those 
whose service in India has been efficient would be most 
useful. Lord Ellcnborough’s plan, liy which Senators 
are to be nominated in the first instance by the Governor- 
General in India, is not explained in detail ; and I do 
not see that practically it can come to anything beyond 
this: that the Governor-General should have it in his 
power to place publicly on record, when a public servant 
leaves India, his opinion of that servant’s fitness for fur- 
ther service at home; leaving that recommendation to 
weigh with the Ministry and on public opinion quantum 
valeat. Something of this kind would, no doubt, be very 
useful. It would not do to permit a single Governor- 
General to exclude a man for ever from the Senate ; but 
I would make a certificate of fitness indispensable to nomi- 
nees— would give the power of granting such certificates 
in favour of persons who have filled certain offices both 
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to the Governor-General in India and to the Senate at 
liome— and would thus form a class of “ emeriti,” from 
whom the Government should be bound to select. 

If objection be made to nominating Senators for life, 
because they might get old without retiring, I answer, 
first, that the present Directors do in fact liold for life, 
so that nothing is lost in this respect; second, that 
you don’t want too mucli personal activity in the Home 
Government, the active Government being in India ; 
third, that it is the only possible way of securing the 
independence of the Senatoi's; and fourth, that by 
providing a retiring pension you may supei’annuate 
Senators as you do Judges, and that I would super- 
annuate them after a certain age. 

If the Senators were all nominated, a smaller numl)or 
would suffice: but as it is probable that some cleetcd 
members will be retained (and it is desirable that it 
should be so), — as all of these latter will not be work- 
ing members, and the collective body will be more 
deliberative than executive, — I think that the present 
number of twenty-four might, without detriment, be 
retained. It must not, however, be forgotten that, as 
the six out Directors have, de facto, just as much 
interest in the Direction as the twenty-four wlio are now 
in, there are at present thirty members of tlie Court 
to be disposed of; but in that number there must be 
some whose age, health, or avocations prevent them 
from taking a very active part ; and it might either be 
arranged to name the twenty-four to remain in, in tlie 
Act of Parliament, excluding the six who have hitherto 
taken least part ; or a general election might take place, 
to give the proprietors the opportunity of selecting those 
among the thirty whom they would choose to retain ; 
or the six might be retained for a time as super- 
numeraries. 
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If possible, still more necessary than a change in 
the mode of appointing Directors, is a reform and 
remodelling of the internal constitution, &c., of the 
Direction. 

The nature of the improvements in the interior arrange- 
ments and mode of conducting business, embodied in the 
changes wliich I am about to suggest, will be evident 
without farther explanation. And I may here say, that 
all th(^ proposed improvements in the Court of Directors 
will be equally applicable even if it is determined to 
maintain the separate office in Cannon-row, and will 
still very largely influence the efficiency of the Indian 
Government. 

I would propose then as follows : — 

1. The title of the Court of Directors to be changed 

to that of “Senate of the Indies,” the 
po™d prcscut twciity-four Directors to be the first 

Government. , 

Senators. 

2. The commercial constitution and rules of the Court 
to be at the same time altogether altered. 

3. A minister of Indian affairs, holding office at the 
pleasure of the Crown, to be ex-officio President of the 
Senate, and chairman of the political committee. 

4. To the twelve next vacancies, other than vacancies 
by rotation, nominations shall be made as they occur by 
the Crown, in a congS d'elire, from among persons who 
have served the Government in India for not less than 
ten years, who have filled certain superior offices (to be 
afterwards particularised) for not less than two years— 
who have been absent from India, or retired from the 
service, not more than ten years — whose age does not 
exceed sixty years — and who on retirement have been 
declared to be emeriti either by the Senate or by the 
Indian Supreme Government. The present Senate and 
ex-Governors-General to have the power of granting such 
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certificates to persons already retired. The certificates 
to state that the recipient has done remarkably good 
service to the state in a superior office, and is well 
fitted for farther important service.* The existing 
t^enate must accept and elect the person nominated by 
the Crown within one month, or the Crown must pro- 
ceed to a fresh nomination. These Senators to hold 
office for life (subject to following provision), and future 
vacancies in their number to be sui)i)lied by similar 
nomination. To be removable on address of Houses of 
Parliament. A reasonable retiring pension to be pro- 
vided after long service, and Senators to be i)ensioned 
on attaining the age of seventy years, unless IIouscs of 
J’arliamcnt address the Crown in their favour. 

f). The remaining scats to be filled by election as at 
^ present (with the proposed addition of resident fund- 
holders to the constituency) ; the Senators to hold office 
for five years, to go out by rotation, and to be imme- 
diately re-eligible, provided that their age at time of 
re-election does not exceed seventy years. 

(). The Senate to elect among themselves six Com- 
mittees, ‘‘Political,” “Home and General,” “Finance,” 
“Judicial,” “Military and Naval,” and “Moral and 
Material Improvement,” and every Director to belong to 
at least one committee ; also to elect a vice-president, 
who shall be ex-officio chairman of the home and general 
committee, and four chairmen of the remaining four com- 
mittees (the president being ex-officio chairman of the 
political) ; all these offices to be held for five years, 
and the holders to be re-eligible. 

7. The proceedings of the political committee to be, 

* This would give a wide field for selection, while it excludes more beef- 
eaters. The Senate and the Govcrnors-General would each prevent the other 
Trom obtaining atnonopoly of the certificates. The Senate would not certify 
regarding unfit men, nor would Lords Ellenborough, Uardinge, or Palhonsie, 
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if the president consider it necessary, secret, and orders 
to be in that case despatched and received without 
consulting tlic general Senate. In case of difference of 
oj)inion, the president to have the power of acting on 
liis own responsibility after receiving the opinion of the 
inom])crs ; but if a majority of the committee protest, the 
president must obtain the concurrence and signature of 
the First Lord of the Treasury and two Secretaries of 
State. 

8. All despatches received from India to be referred 
to, and all measures to be first discussed in, the cominiF 
tecs to whose department they belong. The committees 
to prepare despatches or drafts- of proposed resolu- 
tions, which drafts (being other than secret despatches) 
shall be ready for the inspection of all Senators the day 
before a general Senate is held. Committees vshall also 
l)repare drafts on such subjects as the president shall 
order. 

9 . A general Senate to be held weekly. Each chairman 
to produce the drafts which have been submitted for inspec- 
tion the day before, and the said drafts to be accepted, 
rejected, or remitted with instructions, with or without 
comment. Measures proposed in full Senate to be 
referred for report of committee. 

10. The president may either assent at the time, or 
retain the draft for one week for his consideration, and 
then may either assent, or veto in the name of tlie 
Crown, or may .alter the draft for recorded reasons. 
If the Senate protest against alteration, the president 
must obtain the signatures of three ministers, as in 
rule 7. 

11. Two to be a quorum of each committee, and eight 
of the General Senate. Senate to have power to regu- . 
late leave of absence, &c., of members, so that the 
quorum be made up; and provided also that any 
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member absent for more than half the year, or not 
attending regularly during the other half, is to have no 
pay or patronage for that year. 

12. In the exercise of all patronage, and in making 
all api)omtments, the president to have a power of veto 
as in everything else, but no power of substituting 
another name ; and also to have no power of increasing 
or inserting grants of money. 

13. Either the Crown or the Senate may at any time 
dismiss any servant at home or abroad ; but in case of 
dismissal of a Qovernor-Genei'al by the Senate without 
die sanction of the Crown, a concurrent vote of three- 
fourths of the whole numl)er shall be necessary. 

1 1. Each Director to receive 500/. per annum, and 
a limited share of patronage to be subsequently pro- 
j)oscd. Vice-president to have 1500/., and chairmen 
of committees 1000/. 

Supposing the Indian central government to be rendered 
more eificient, and the business to be sent proposed 
home in a more advanced stage of digestion nS'^estabS 
than the present crude and unassorted 
masses of manuscript, the mere mechanical portion of 
the establishment at the India House might doul)tless be 
very much reduced, and a considerable expense would 
be saved. But the Senators being still numerous, and 
paid rather as deliberative statesmen than as working 
olficei's, much important work, including the greater 
part of the.lalxirious business, must still be done by the 
secretaries or examiners. They might be re-distributed 
to suit the altered constitution of the Senate, and their 
liberal remuneration would be as now well earned. They 
would be appointed by the Senate (or the committees), 
subject to the veto of the president, in the same way as 
all other appointments. The president would have a 
private secretary, and, as chairman of the political com-* 

E 
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mittee, the political establishment would be more immo- 
diately subject to him. 

One question, however, cannot but suggest itself, 
whether the isolation of an exclusively home service is 
not a disadvantage— whether, with so large a supply of 
Indian men of business, many of whom arc drivi'ii 
home by the climate while eminently fit for service in u 
temperate latitude, there might not be some exchange 
between the Indian and home services — whether great 
benefit would not result from employing in the India 
House men of Indian experience, while, on the other 
hand, there are several appointments in India connected 
with finance and accounts, the post-office, sea customs, 
&c., to which the regular course of the civil servici' 
docs not directly lead, and which might sometimes with 
advantage be filled by men of business trained in KiJg* 
land. Such an arrangement would go a very long way to 
promote an efficient understanding between the govern 
ments in India and at home. At present the evil is just, 
in a very much enhanced degree, that which would hv 
felt by a governor in India, whose whole staff, secretariui 
and councillors, had been all their lives exclusively con- 
fined to the Calcutta offices, and who liad never been in llio 
interior of the country — an evil the partial occurrence of 
which in particular instances all Indian statesmen loudly 
deprecate. Yet the Indian government is now carried on 
in Leadenhall-strcet with a great staff, of whom I belie^ n 
that only one individual lias ever been in India. This 
makes it a very close bureaucracy. I doubt whether it 
is possible for any man to understand any business iu 
which he has never taken an active share from mere 
paper knowledge ; he can only see things from one point 
of view ; but especially it must be absolutely impossible, 
that an Englishman, who has never breathed an Asiatic 
atmosphere, can really comprehend Asiatic manners, 
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Asiatic feelings, Asiatic facts, and Asiatic business. lie 
has at best a sort of reflected and negative knowledge. 
A man may come to accept certain facts and a certain 
course of things, and he may do excellent service by 
abstaining from innovation, and from treading ground 
beyond his depth, but he cannot get beyond this point. 
Take, for example, the case of Mill, the historian, 
wlio continually falls into blundei-s which the dullest 
of Indians could correct. Then why should not Indian 
experience be made available at home in the executive 
as well as in the deliberative oflices ? Might not a 
portion of the home duties be amalgamated, as it were, 
witli the Indian service, and the servants be made 
iiilcrchaiigeable? Might not a secretary of the East 
fiidia House, possessed of all the views of the Home 
Government, possibly be sent with great advantage as 
linaiicial minister to the government of India, and might 
ho not return not only the ablest of secr(darii‘s, ])ut a 
practical [ndian politician? and might nota distinguish(‘d 
secretary to the gov(‘rnment of India fill with great ad- 
vantage a similar ofli(‘c at home, throw a flood of light 
into the minds of the Senate, and a few years after, with 
I'eiiovated health, an Anglicised mind, and a thorough 
]ioss(‘s.sion of the views of and accord with tlie govern- 
ment at home, be sent to manage an Indian pre- 
Mdency ? 

I may say, without disrespect to the distinguished 
men who hold office in the India House, that there must 
necessarily be, in that establishment genci*ally, a want 

file j)ractieal knowledge which is necessary to elimi- 
nate, understand, anc\, collate the facts stated in various 
lorms and various language in the voluminous ])apers 
now sent from the different presidencies in India,— and 
that some admixture of Indian practical knowledge 
might be of great use to them. 
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It also strikes me that great advantage might be de- 
Proposed digo,. rived from digesting, extracting, and coii- 
cation of ofii vcrting for publication the marrow of the 
information. j^^gg argumeuts, aiid hidden 

talent now scattered through and buried in piles of papers 
like the nuggets of gold in California or Australia. 
Very few official documents are in their original state 
fitted for publication, because they are not written Avitli 
that view ; and it is one thing to write for an official 
superior, another for the general reader. But there 
might be a literary establishment at the India House 
expressly devoted to compiling papers for publication 
for the benefit both of the Indian services and of that 
portion of the public who take an interest in the subject. 
Nothing can be more striking than the want of infornia- 
tion of this kind under a government which has all pos- 
sible and most minute information in manuscri])t almost 
to excess, and the want of the opportunity of knowledge 
almost justifies the general ignorance which prevails. 

The Senate might also with advantage address an 
annual report to the Crown, giving some general account 
of its proceedings and views, the whole or part of whicli 
the Crown might cause to be published for the benefit of 
the nation. 

I have not yet noticed the Court of Proprietors as 
'rho Court of taking a part in affairs beyond the election 
Proprietors. Dircctors. It sccms that they exerc*ise 
little real power, except the important right of vetoing 
money grants of the Directors; an appropriate and 
necessary privilege, when the money was theirs, and 
their interests were directly invqlved. Under present 
arrangements this power is no longer necessary to secure 
the pockets of the proprietors ; and the interests of India' 
might be, I should say, sufficiently secured from abuse 
by the joint responsibility of the Senate and the Ministry, 
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and by a provision for giving publicity to grants of money. 
It would not, therefore, seem necessary on this account 
to continue the existence of the Court of Proprietors ; 
but there is. another use, which is urged with consider- 
al)Ie reason, viz. the advantage of securing a public vent 
for grievances, and the means of bringing to light and 
lidding up any real abuse of the powers of an oligarchy 
sitting with closed dooi's. Parliament has only sufficient 
interest in the subject when other feelings are brought 
into play which are certain largely to influence it, and 
which leave so little confidence in the verdict that it is 
generally agreed to be better to avoid such discussions. 
When only the interests of India are concerned the 
House is counted out. Public meetings, then, of persons 
hon(\ fide interested in and having some knowledge of 
India, and the opportunity of seeking and giving expla- 
nations, might be very useful. But does the Court of 
Proprietors supply this want? I should say decidedly 
not. Look at the account of the meetings. What is the 
attendance ? Most miserable. The whole affair is 
almost monopolised by one or two pertinacious i)eople, 
ho have hobbies which they have long ago ridden to 
death, yet persist in attempting to galvanise. 

To answer the purpose indicated, the meeting must be 
put on a broader basis.- Now, though it would not do 
to give to Indian servants and residents retired or tem- 
porarily at home the power of electing Directors, or any 
other actual power, I should say that the privilege of 
t^ilking and expounding their views might, with great 
advantage, be accorded to them. It is true that at 
present any one can buy a qualification to talk in the 
Court of Proprietors ; but he cannot buy a respectable 
audience, with which I think that the following plan 
would supply him, if he had anything interesting to 
•"^ay. I would propose to substitute for the present 
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quarterly Court of Proprietors a Court of Plxperts (or 
experienced persons), which should consist not only of 
all proprietors of 500/. stock, but also of all who are or 
Proposed Court ^avc becu in a respectable position in India, 
of Experts. | would makc the qualification as wide as 
possible. It should include all the servants, or former 
servants, of the Government, from an ensign upwards ; 
all persons who have ever paid 50/. per annum of land 
revenue, or 50/. sea customs, in India ; all who have held 
any considerable offices in the presidency towns ; all mer- 
chants, planters, &c., of respectability. The servants of 
the Comjiany are so numerous, that in such a body I do not 
think that we need fear a democratic majority. I would 
give to this quarterly Court of .Experts the privilege of 
making presentments of their opinion to the Senate, on 
which the Senate should be bound to makc some deliver- 
ance. [ do not think that the Indian Government has 
any occasion altogether to shun the light, and believe that 
it would be much better that those who allege that they 
have grievances should have an opportunity of explain- 
ing what they want, than that they should be free to abuso 
the Government in a general way, without suggesting a 
particular remedy. For instance, the Company’s govern- 
ment has always been talked at as if it were to blame for 
not supplying good and cheap cotton. Let any one who 
thinks so propound a plan of improvement in the Court 
of Experts; let him be heard and answered. In any 
view I am sure that it would be infinitely preferable to 
have a fair field for the exposition of grievances in this 
country than that the Indian press should propagate 
uncontradicted misrepresentations. Freedom is not dan- 
gerous or even inconvenient in a free country. How many 
monstrous accusations are dissipated by a parliamentary 
explanation ? I believe that many horrible things lai^l 
to the charge of the Indian Government would be equally 
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dissipated in the Court of Experts. This fitting freedom 
of speech and explanation would be much more appro- 
priate in tliis country than in India, the seat of an 
absolute and military government, where explanations 
cannot be exchanged on equal terms, and Avhere the 
government now submits in silence to calumny. 

The particular- mode of securing a due qualification in 
the young men sent out to seiwe the Indian 
Government will be most properly dealt 
with in connection with the general constitution of the ser- 
vices ; but as something must, under any circumstances, 
remain matter of patronage, I would here only treat of 
the disposal of that patronage, properly so called, bear- 
ing in mind, however, that I shall hereafter suggest so 
great an enhancement of the qualifications as very ma- 
terially to diminish the value of the patronage as patron- 
age. All nominations are now, as it were, the private 
liroperty of individuals, being divided among the Direct- 
ors, and each disposing of his share as he thinks fit. It 
is desirable in the new arrangements, — first, to be 
rid of the patronage as a })olitical difficulty ; second, to 
[irovide for the bestowal of appointments in acknow- 
ledgment of and reward for public service ; and, third, to 
ojien the services more to the general public, inasmuch 
as they have hitherto fallen too much into the hands of 
particular classes. 

The system hitherto pursued, of giving all the patron- 
age to the Directors, - has acted well as regards English 
politics ; and there will be no objection to giving to the 
Senate and to each Senator a limited share of patronage. 
But we must first provide for the other objects which I 
have mentioned. 

In regard to rewarding public services by appoint- 
ments, it is very unfortunate that the claim has 
been somewhat ostentatiously brought forward in the 
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only light in which it is not tenable ; and the case 
Appiicdtion of iittempted to be set up has completely 
a portion of p«- bfokcu down, to tlic injury of tlic general 

troriagc to re- n i < i ~ 

ward of public caiisG. It lias been alleged that the omcers 

services 

of the army do not receive a due share of 
Indian appointments, and demanded that a fixed share of 
all appointments should be set a]:)art for them. It is shown 
that, in fact, a very large proportion of ap|}ointments are 
now given to sons of officers, as every one acquainted 
with India must well know to be the case, successive 
generations filling the services, and there being hardly 
an officer with a grown-up family who does not get ap- 
pointments for some of his sons. Hut the real question 
is, are these appointments given for public services, or 
in proportion to public services ? and can the best of the 
servants of Government, serving his country in India, 
submit his case in a proper quarter, and, without |)er- 
sonal interest or importunity, ask for and get an appoint- 
ment for the son? Very far fioin it It is not in the 
nature of things under present arrangements that it 
should be so, while patronage is divided among indi- 
viduals. A very large portion of the appointments are 
given to the sons of old servants, not, generally speak- 
ing, in consideration of their services, but simply and 
solely because the same interest and personal or clannish 
connection which got the father an appointment gets one 
for the son. A man belongs to an Indian family, or he 
marries the daughter of an Indian family, or he or his 
friends, or his friends* friends, have known in India a 
man who becomes a Director. It is by these means that 
a large share of appointments are secured to the sons. 
But all who have observed different families must well 
know that the share of these good things is by no means . 
in proportion to the merits of the father. Many a dis- 
tinguished man, who remains at his post in India, has the 
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greatest difficulty in providing for bis sons, and does so 
in a way quite inferior to the faHior’s position and claims ; 
wliile many another man of no claims at all, but with 
some particular channel to a Director, gets the best ap- 
pointments, especially if he comes home and sets himsedf 
to sit on the heads* of his friends, and makes his friends 
sit on the head of the Director. In fact, if a man rests 
solely on his public services, where is he to go ? The 
evil to be remedied is, not that the Directors arc ill-dis- 
posed, but that no patronage is retained by the body for 
public purposes. If the applicant applies to the Court, 
lie is told, We have no doubt of your merits, but the 
(Jourt have no patronage. If, without personal connection, 
lie applies to an individual Director, he is told, “ I admit 
your claim, but I have several nephews to provide for ; 

I am deeply pledged, and why select me ? why not go to 
any of the other twenty-three Directors?’' I by no 
means say that no appointments are given by individuals 
from feelings more or less public-spirited, but such (-uses 
are certainly the exception ; and when they occur, it is 
still quite wrong that the public-spirited man should 
sacrifice his private patronage from public feeling, 
while he who has no public feeling keeps his. The 
patronage is not in trust, but in private gift. It is 
not like a duty of filling a responsible office with a fit 
person. Any boy is considered fit for a cadet, if he can 
only get an appointment and pass the prescribed tests ; 
and there is no obligation, legal or moral, to be guided 
^^y the merits of the father. Whoever wants an appoint- 
ment must beg it from door to door ; and the hardship 
is chiefly felt by men in India, who have not the same 
opportunities of doing so that those at home have. Many 
notable instances might ' be quoted of the difficulties 

* This expression is an Orientalism, but I dare say that my meaning will 
be understood. 
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experienced by men holding the first positions in India ; 
and though some cases have ended honourably to indi- 
vidual Directors, all show that the system is faulty. 

It may then be assumed that there is no public arrange- 
ment for rewarding service by appointments. Yet when 
these appointments are to be given away as patronage, 
could tliey be more usefully employed? It is argued 
tliat servants are paid for their services. So they are, 
and this patronage is undoubtedly an additional payment. 
But it would be taken into consideration as such, and 
would be a form of payment in no way burdensome to 
the State, and saving a world of anxiety and trouble to 
meritorious individuals. I would put it on exactly the 
same footing as similar appointments in the royal army, 
in which commissions without purchase are distributed 
by the Commander-in-Chief, as a great public officer, on 
public grounds, and with reference to the father’s services. 
I believe that an ofiieer of a certain rank and service in 
her Majesty’s army can depend on obtaining a commis- 
sion for his son ; and it is one of the avowed advantages 
of remaining in that service that it leads to appointments 
to Sandliurst, &c. What more graceful and gmteful way 
of rewarding the services of Indian officers, civil and 
military, from a fund of patronage which must be given 
away somehow, and in regard to which the great object 
is to get rid of it without raising political difficulties ? 

I would propose, then, that one-third of the whole 
patronage should be reserved to be distributed by the 
Senate collectively on recorded public grounds as a 
reward for services in India — that every servant of the 
Company should have the privilege of making application 
and stating his claims — that the president and chairmen 
of committees should, in conclave, select those having 
the greatest claims, stating their reasons— and that the 
matter should be finally determined in full Court — the 
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president having in this, as in other matters, a riglit of 
veto. The names of the candidates and of tlie persons 
selected to be published. 

It may be more difficult to satisfy the remaining desi- 
deratum of opening the appointments more generally to 
all classes. At present some appointments certainly find 
their way into every class : but perhaps the ^ 

1 .1 1^1 1 . Question of 

linrliest classes — those which have been in moregenomi 

' . • 1 ,1 1 i distribution of 

late tunes deprived ot the large patronage Indian appomt- 
aiid easy way of providing for their relations 
and friends afforded by the political abuses which are 
now so much diminished — these classes, I say, have per- 
haps not so great a share of Indian appointments as their 
‘ [losition in the country, the value of the appointments, 
and the necessities of the aristocracy, would give them a 
fiiir claim to have. For my own part, holding tlie doc- 
trine that it is by no means undesirable to give to tlio 
^linistry some legitimate patronage in exchange for the 
illegitimate patronage which has been taken from them — 
and believing that the relation or supjiortcr of a ininis- 
t(‘r, or a peer, or a member of Parliament would make 
quite as good a cadet as the relation of a Director — 
and that the President of the Board of Control uses his 
patronage as well as any Director — I should see no imme- 
diate objection to giving — say one-third of the ajipoint- 
ments to the Cabinet Ministers ; but then there is the 
danger that the Grovernor-General in India might after- 
wards be subjected to undue pressure on account of 
the persons so nominated; and I am aware that such 
a proposition is not likely to meet with favour. If the 
object would be at all effected by selling commissions 
in the array, I do not know that there would be any 
great objection. But I doubt whether the purpose, as 
ooncerns the aristocracy at least, would be attained by 
such an arrangement. That class is not in the present day 
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the best provided with ready money, and the etfect might 
be to bring more Jewish tlian noble blood into the army. 
In regard to the civil service, any sale of ai)pointmeuts 
must be injurious. Here the object must be to make the 
standard of (jualification as high as possible, and to lot 
no man purchase with his money what Lord Ellen- 
borough terms a sort of freehold right in his office, ft 
must be much more of the nature of a contract for the 
highest class of services strictly rendered and paid accord- 
ing to value, and the appointments should no more he 
sold than English judgeships. 

The uomination of a certain number of Senators would 
have a good effect in making appointments less dependent 
on the votes of East India proprietors, and in widening 
the circle of selection ; but except in that way, and by 
selling some cadetships, I do not know that anything more 
can be done towards this object, if the great English 
j)nblic officers cannot be trusted with a share for distri- 
bution among the class to which they belong. 

The patronage not disposed of in the modes already 
Patronage of suggested sliould annually be divided, as 
Senators. ,>now, amoug the Senators — and I would 
give the president a quadruple share. The number of 
the appointments in the individual gift of each Senator 
will be, however, considerably diminished by these 
arrangements; and this result, with the diminished 
value caused by increased qualifications, will remove 
one great obstacle to the appointment or election of 
Senators on jrublic grounds. 
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CHAPTER ir. 

THR INDfAN (iOVRIiNMRNT. 


Cse of name of the Crowu ; necessity of one centralised p,overnment ; defi- 
ciencies of present Supreme Government ; remedies for those deficiencies ; 
proix)se<l government and rules; expense; explanation of proposals; 
appoiidrnent of unprofessional person.s; ahiwe of natives in government ; 
permanent location of Supreme Government : why Calcutta should not 
be the place; why the place should be in Hindostan ; suggestion of a 
locality and consequent arrangements ; alternative if plan rejected ; local 
governments; proposed 5th government and 6th political division; con- 
stitution of subordinate governments ; expcn.se, powers, location, &c. ; 
arrangements failing a centralised government. 


I HAVE alluded to the advantage for Indian reasons 
of conducting the government of India The„«mooftho 
in the name of the Crown. In most cases 
a name is of little consequence, but sometimes it really 
carries weight ; and I think that the time has certainly 
i arrived when the style and title under which wc govern 
i India becomes important, and involves considerable 
I principles of policy. Before giving the reasons for think- 
i ing the proposed change desirable, I would observe, as 
an antecedent argument, that there is no real/^m?« facie 
objection — that no great harm can result. The name, as 
I understand it, in no way involves either the principle 
or any important features of the Home Government of 
India. India is not in fact governed by any joint-stock 
company whatever, but the details are conducted by a 
Hoard, under the superintendence and orders of the Minis- 
ter of the Crown. The use of the name of the Company 
confers no material advantage on the proprietors of East 
India stock. Whatever be the real constitution of the 
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Home Government, whether it remains what it now is, or 
whatever Parliament may decide that it in future shall 
be, we may retain tlic mime of the Company, or sul)sti- 
tutc that of the Crown, without making one iota ol 
difference in tlie relative powers of the Crown and tlio 
East India Directors, or in the advantages possessed 
by the proprietors of East India stock. Supposing 
then that there are other reasons for desiring a change 
of name, there can be no reasonable objection on tlie 
ground of English politics or English interests. 

On the other hand, the reasons for a change are in 
Heatons for India sti’ong and numerous. The Turkish 
a.iopting. leaders early made themselves emperors; 
and the Moguls, like ourselves foreigners, and for no 
very long historical period rulers of all India, in 
occupying the site of the former empire, assumed 
tliat imperial title which commands a large share of 
respect in Asia, and is only claimed by sovereigns of 
great cmiiires, or of ancient prescription. Tliey so 
well succeeded in establishing themselves in the opinion 
of all India as legitimate emperors, that the prescrip- 
tion of their name lasted and retained a very considerable 
importance for nearly a hundred years after the decline 
of their power, and for half a century after they had 
ceased to possess anyshare whatever of actual sovereignty. 
Even to this day the honours formerly bestowed by them 
are much jirized, and I rather think that the present 
shadow of former empire makes some little money by 
the titles which he confers. We have succeeded to thr 
Mogul, as the Mogul succeeded to the Turk, and we 
have lately attained such complete dominion in India 
as Aiirangzebe at the very culminating point of Mogul 
power never possessed. But we have never claimed the 
imperial rank ; we have been content to appear as an 
upstart race, commencing by trade and ending by a 
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strong but unlcgitiiuised dominion. \\\' lui ve dealt as on 
e(iual terms with the inferior feudatories of tlie Moguls, 
and they now yield us obedience, but no revcreiUH'. 
Vet we too have a sovereign of greater power and 
more ancient prescription than the Great i\rogid, and as 
much reverenced by her subjects. Why tlien have we 
not put our own idol in the place of the Mogul, and 
made the subjects of Her Majesty’s subjects ))ow down 
and render allegiance to her ? Wliy have we not installed 
her as Empress of the Indies, and the legitimate foun- 
tain of power and honour? We did not do so at lirst, 
nor could we have conveniently done so, but it is both 
proper and convenient that we should now do so. 

In fact, while the substance of the Company is gone, 
w(‘ are still hampered witii the name, the humility, and 
the undignified character of the Company ; and the ordy 
^^ay of getting out of the false jmsition into a triu; om^ 
is by introducing Her Majesty, and recjiiiring from the 
natives that resjiect to the throne which we pay to it 
ourselves. In these things example is everything, and 
we can only expect the natives to respect that which 
u'e respect. The Company assumes not the Ibrm or dig- 
nity of a sovereign. The Company is abused by I^luro- 
pean settlers, ridiculed by newspa[)er editors, treated 
the same footing as the rest of Her Majesty’ s sul)- 
jeets in the law courts —and the name of the Sovereign 
never used or heard of. Yet nowhere is the regal 
dignity so well understood or so much appreciated as by 
Orientals, and the title once put prominently forward 
would soon acquire all the strength of prescription. 

First, ici our relation with native states the name of the 
Crown would be of the utmost importance. concerns the 
would not only command their respect, 
would be the keystone of the whole policy which 
'hould now be adopted towards them. If they are to lie 
^‘laintained, it must be as an integral part of the empire ; 
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and the same allegiance which they or tlieir more worthy 
predecessors paid to the Mogul emperor, they should 
pay to our sovereign. That should be an indispensable 
condition of our protection and support, and would 
be readily assented to. Some settlement on a definite 
footing of the real position, rights, and liabilities of 
those states is urgently necessary (witness again those 
terrific Outram Blue-books, all arising out of the iii- 
definiteness of our relations). The Company, havinij; 
dealt as an equal in name, cannot easily in the sanu' 
name assume the diameter and command the respect 
of a superior. But in the name of the Crown the 
f(‘udatory chain may be easily and satisfactorily ar- 
ranged, and, theory being rendered consistent with fact, 
a system might be formed securing to each chief the 
power which he ought to have, and defining that which 
he odght not to have, and in fact has not had ; a subject 
to which I shall afterwards liave occasion more particu- 
larly to allude. 

Next, in regard to our own subjects, the effect of the 
imperial name on their respect, and in 

As concerns our , . , ,, , . 

own native sub- rendering comprehensible to them the 
nature and the stability of our rule, would 
be great. At present the natives appreciate substantial 
benefits derived from us, but no great name or intel- 
ligible principle of government conveys reverence to 
their imaginations, or light to their understandings. Our 
honours, our titles, and our condescensions, carry with 
them none of the weight which attached to the empty 
honours and magnificent pretensions of the declining 
Moguls. All this might be easily changed, and a 
great Oriental government would assume a more than 
Oriental dignity, and exercise that moral hold on the 
mind which gives strength among any people, but 
especially among Asiatics. 

Another advantage in the use of the name of the 
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Crown is in dealing with Tier Majesty’s judicial and 
otlier establishments, and with her servants and Euro- 
pean subjects in India. 

Wlieii India was really intrusted to a joint-stock 
ooui])aiiy, it was necessary that representatives of the 
Crown should have the power judicially to check the 
j)i‘oceedings of the Company ; but now that tlie distinc- 
tion between the British (Tovernment and the Company 
in reality no longer exists, the traditions of ancient 
jealousy and antagonism kept up by the name, situation, 
and semblance of a separate and superior source of 
authority, arc noxious and objectionable. It is per- 
fectly clear that the authority under which as concerns 
all different servants of the state, courts 
of justice, &c., act, should be assimilated 
thmughout India. It might be difficult and would seem 
absurd at this time to put the establishments heretofoi'o 
rejoicing in the Boyal warrant, and pretensions attached 
Ihertdo, under an unsubstantial company, and it would 
be as efficacious and more easy to assimilate by making 
all to hold office and act in tlie name of the Crown. 

The European settlers have vigorously opposed their 
subjection to the Company’s courts and Company’s 
servants, and asserted their privilege of being judged by 
Her Majesty’s judges. The more free use of the name 
of the Crown might smooth the way to the inevitable 
and necessary equalization of justice, and abolition of 
class privileges, and would put the Government on that 
footing in its own courts, and in respect to its own ser- 
vants and subjects, which it is right that it should liold. 

An "especial advantage which I antitu'pate from the 
introduction of the name of the Crown as the source 
*of Imlian office and honour is, that it would other 
facilitate a more free communication and 
interchange of services between the servants of the state 

F 
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in India and those in other parts of the empire both in 
the civil and military departments. It would be well 
that Indian service should be more and more recognised 
as no longer the exclusive service of an exclusive com- 
pany, but the service of the state in India; and the 
status and just consideration of Indian servants would he 
increased, while they would be less isolated from hluro* 
pean knowledge and communication. Much good ihiglit 
follow from a nearer connection between the Queen’s and 
Company’s armies. 

Having settled then that tlie government should hi' 
“ Her Majesty’s Grovernment in India,” as in any other 
part of the British dominions, let us proceed to the con- 
stitution of tliat government. 

I have before alluded to the necessity of uniting in 
one great central government the guiding 
reins of all the different parts of that 
great empire which is now, in fact, through- 
out subject to our rule— the essential characteristics of 
which are identical in every part — the people of which 
are morally, socially, and i)olitically the same — and into 
the whole of which the Mahommedan rulers introduced 
tlie same system of government. Tlic Mahommcdaiis, 
comnicncing from one point, extended their conquests 
and their system to the extremities. We, commencing 
at different extremities, have gradually closed in till 
we have united the whole. Our military system does 
not very essentially differ in different parts (for our mili- 
tary system we brought with us), but we still retain very 
radical and important differences in the civil systems of 
different provinces, because the whole civil structure was 
new to us, and different individuals, acting apart and ex- 
perimentally, have followed very different courses. These' 
cannot all be right; and the comparison of so varied 
experiences ought to enable us to attain everywhere 
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much greater perfection of administration than has been 
yet exhibited in any single province. 

A union of all the powers of an absolute government 
ill one common centralization must lead to much greater 
(‘xecutive efliciency than when the parts arc disjointed. 
Deeeiitmlization may act well in free constitutions of a 
more or less republican kind, but never in despotisms. 
No tyrant is so bad as a petty tyrant. Hence the ad- 
vantage of a really active and competent central govern- 
iiKMit. We must govern from afar and administer from 
near, as Louis Naixdeon has it. The local governments 
must have ample power to administer, but they must 
1)0 guided, directed, and propelled by the central power, 
d'he necessity of checking them financially and politically, 

, of preventing them from running wild and upsetting tlie 
i roach, has long been felt. But we must not only restrain 
them from doing wrong, we must propel them to do right, 
and it is in the latter that we have chielly failed. The 
I lome Government, as at present constituted, is altogether 
uncipial to such a duty, and with regard to the Indian 
Government, iff may take a simile from a suliject once 
familiar, now nearly extinct, I should say that Bombay 
and Madras arc, as it were, the most distant horai's of 
the coach which the Governor-General, as coachman, 
has under his command, heavily bitted, but which he has 
not a long enough whip properly to reach; so that, 
while they are prevented from going forward, they 
have every opportunity of gibbing and going back- 
wai*d. Bombay, in particular, is a most expensive, ill- 
conditioned possession, which costs a great deal more 
than it is worth. 

The political atmosphere of Kjigland not being suited 
*t]ien to a strong, prompt, and bold absolute government, 
it is, as 1 have formerly argued, necessary to trust the 
central executive to the Supreme Government in India. 

F 2 
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So thought Parliament in 1833, and it was imagiriod 
that it had sufficiently provided the means for a thoronoli 
concentration of power. It must be confessed that tlio 
experiment has, in a great degree, failed. The weather 
has proved unusually tempestuous— the road has been 
cut up by divers political torrents — the coachman is not 
yet sufficiently armed— he has exercised but an autho- 
rity divided with, and much checked by the control 
of, two guards of different temperaments — the farther 
horses pull as little as ever — the coach is very iniicli 
behind time. 

It is necessary, however, to be a little more explicit 
Deficiencies of the as to the extent aiid causes of the failure of 
ment. the desigii of 1833. 

Parliament then proposed three principal objects : — 

First. To vest a complete central administmtive power 
in a Supreme Government, and thus to secure a uniform 
and efficient administration throughout India. 

Second. To secure to the Central Government so com- 
plete a control over and management of the imperial 
finances as should ensure their healthy condition, ami 
prevent one government from spending what another 
saved. 

Third. To obtain through the Central Government ami 
a law commission a complete, uniform, and simple codi- 
fication of laws for the whole empire. 

Have these objects been fulfilled ? I fear not. The 
administrative system has been in practice but little 
centralised, and rendered little uniform since 1833. In 
some comparatively minor matters, as sea customs, &c'., 
something has been effected ; but, generally speaking, 
there is almost as great a divergence and separation as 


ever. In fact, except as regards legislation and the pro- 
hibition of expenditure, Bombay and Madras are still 
much more under the immediate orders of the Court of 
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Directors than under the Supreme Government. The 
constitution of those minor governments seems to prove 
inefficient and unprogressive. Tliey are sufficiently 
directed and urged forward neither by the Supreme nor 
by tlic Home Government, and even if they were to 
d(wise anything new it might be long before it is sanc- 
tioned by various and divided authorities. Neither have 
we generally such governors as Mr. Thomason, nor, if we 
had, could they act so efficiently. 

The imperial finances have doubtless been principall} 
deranged by wars ; but also , as regards the internal 
finances of the subordinate presidencies the expected 
advantage does not seem to have ))ecn derived. There 
is no financial improvement in l^ombay and Madras. 
AVhat has been gained in one way they have contrived 
to get rid of in another ; and Bombay is as remarkable 
as ever for spending more than her income; while at 
the same time very strong complaints are made by the 
subordinate presidencies ot their inability to spend money 
for useful purposes—as regards Madras I believe with 
sonic degree of justice. 

The legislative failure is the most comiilete of all. 
AVe seem to be no nearer codification than ever. Our 
laws arc more uncertain, insufficient, and unintelligible 
than before. The way that has been gained by partial 
and patchwork amendment on the part of the legislature 
has been more than lost by the accumulation of crude 
and contradictory precedents, constructions, and other 
judge-made laws ; and the absence of result is really (I 
can call it by no milder term) disgraceful. 

In fairness it must be admitted that the members of 
the commission have not been altogether idle ; but they 
seem, for the most part, to have worked without refer- 
ence to the real current necessities of the state, and to 
have done anything and everything except what they 
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were expected to do and paid for doing. One would 
think that they had been sent to India to speculate more 
quietly and at their ease on juridical subjects of Englisli 
and European interest. They have been much occupied 
by matters relating to the small local jurisdiction of the 
presidency courts, and have furnished no end of ela- 
borate reports on “the fusion of law and equity,” and 
I don’t know what besides, while, practically, they have 
done nothing. I hope that their researches may be use- 
ful to law reformers in England, but “ the fusion of law 
and equity ” can have little interest in a country where 
those branches of law are not separate,* and do not want 
fusion ; and I fear that from the Governor-General down- 
wards no one in India cares even to read all these valu- 
able reports. 

From what I have said of the unpractical working of 
the law commission I must certainly except the Macaulay 
code, A penal code, though not the mM necessary or 
most difficult of the objects proposed, is a highly practical 
and useful work. Macaulay’s code was completed very 
early in the existence of the commission. It miscarrii'd 
from attempting too much, and from that time the coni- 
mission has not advanced one step. 

This failure may be traced, in great part, to other 
causes; but much is also due to the general short- 
coming of the Supreme Government, as a propelling 
power in the internal administration of the country. 

I shall here, then, sum up what seem to me to 

, - have been the causes of the general failure 

of the Supreme Government, in addition 
to the impediments resulting from the cumbrousness of 
the Home Government, to which I have already alluded. 

* Except, of course, iu the Presidency Courts, which are regulated by 
English law, and in regard to which such a question will not be determined m 
India. 
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First is, no doubt, the unfortunate occurrence of harass- 
ing wars and political anxieties which have occupied the 
greater part of the time and attention of succcs.sive 
Governors-Gencral. 

Second, the position of the scat of government, which 
Iiiis caused the Governor-General to be for 
tlic most part, and the Commandcr-in- ofthoSo?" 
('hid and head - quarters of the army 
always, separated from the council, and from all the 
offices and records of Government ; and the climate of 
which has made the Governors and councillors less 
iioalthy in body, and less active in mind, than they 
would 1)6 in a better situation, and has ■pro tanto dimi- 
nished the value of their appointments and their wish 
to retain them. 

Third, the constitution of the government, the result 
of which proves to be, that the Governor-General has 


gciK'rally very little active assistance from his council 


in carrying on the admini-stration. He 
lias not only all the power (to which I do 
not at all object), but also all the labour. 


In the constitu- 
tion of the Go- 
vernment. 


1^^'verytliing seems to fall on him. The couneil is, in 
most instances, simply and solely a consultative council ; 
and beyond the duty of warning the Governor-General 
when he is going wrong, the office of the councillors 
may be, and most frequently is, nearly a sinecure. In 
hict, they are paid for merely giving advice, as no 
^councillors ever before were paid for such a duty. In 
many constitutions we have honorary or slenderly- 
[>aid councillors of this kind, who happen to reside at 
the seat of government ; but I doubt whether such 
a thing is elsewhere known as paying a man on 
the active scale, buying him out and out, body and 
tt^md, as it were, and then employing him passively^ 
^^rely to be consulted. In all other governments, 
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whether it be a constitutional monarchy, a despotism, 
or a republic, persons so entertained on active pay ai*e 
actively employed; acting is combined with advisiiio-, 
on the sound principle that i)ractice is not a disqualifi- 
cation, but the best qualification, for advising* ; and they 
are separately the responsible ministers of particular (ie- 
partments, collectively the cabinet council of the chief of 
the state. But in India things are differently arranged. 
The highly-paid councillor is but an adviser ; and the 
real ministers of the chief are the secretaries, who may 
do much of the active work of their respective depart- 
ments, but arc not responsible ministers, and do not hold 
a distinct position as the initiative heads of those dejiart- 
ments. They cannot act as recognised ministers ; and a 
Governor-General who docs his duty is supposed to act, 
not on their responsibility, but on his own, and should (I 
believe that Lord Dalhousic does) go into everythiii^^ 
himself. The consequence is, that the Governor nuist 
either in an irregular way make the secretaries de facto 
ministers,* or is himself much ovemorked and unable 
to attend to many important matters, while the coun- 
cillors do as little as may be. I do not object to the 
councillors hitherto appointed as passive councillors. 
They are, for the most part, excellent good men; 
and if the fire of their energies is somewhat expended, 
they are not the less sage and sound negative advisers 
against rash error. But I say that neither is theirs 
the position to act, nor are they generally the men 
to overcome that position. They are appointed by the 
Court of Directors somewhat late in the day, as the 
reward of long and tried past services. They have 
generally nothing farther to look to; they have the 

* And even in this case, if the Supreme Government were really to govern 
India, the Home Secretary alone could not possibly be equal to all the interior 
duties, including revenue and justice. 
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initiation of nothing; and there is no call, and very 
little temptation, to them, to embroil themselves as the 
advocates of anything new. They all (almost without 
exception) merely look on their five years in council 
as the means of quietly and tranquilly accumulating a 
considerable sum as the reward of past less liberally paid 
services. Their only personal care is to preserve their 
health, to make out their time, and to carry home their 
savings. They give their conscientious, and generally 
sound, opinions on the questions submitted to them ; and 
it is no matter of blame to them that they do no more. 
But the system is a reason why the Government is less 
actively efficient. 

The Governor-General has been also saddled with the 
resjionsibility of the local government of Bengal, wliich 
is simply another heavy load placed on tlic back of an 
overburdened beast. If his share in the Supreme ( Jovern- 
ment is already more than sufficient, it may be supposed 
that to couple with it another office is altogether fatal 
to his efficient performance of either duty. 

Another great obstacle has been the want of informa- 
tion in regard to Madras and Bombay. While tluj 
law commission was in full numbers, tiicre i,, the want of 
was a Madras and a Bombay servant with >«^«rination. 
the Supreme Government on that duty ; but latterly 
this has not been the case — both councillors and sccni- 
taries have been appointed exclusively from Bengal — 
there has been in the Supreme Government no personal 
knowledge of the other presidencies, and the Governor- 
General has had no leisure to visit them. There is a 
great gulf between the services of the different pre- 
sidencies. Neither can there be any interchange of 
appointments, nor is there almost any opportunity of 
personal intercourse whatever. Abstracts of the pro- 
ceedings of each government are no doubt received in 
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Calcutta ; but there seems to be the greatest possible 
want of any general or condensed views and explana- 
tions of their operations for the benefit of those not 
technically acquainted with their present system, and 
with their oflicial language. I cannot find, for instance, 
that any annual or general reports of the revenue systems 
of Madras and Bombay, and of such-like matters, any- 
where exist. Their local papers are forwarded in masses, 
according to the old routine ; and even in matters which 
are radically the same as those already understood, a few 
of their peculiar terms, and some differences of form and 
of conventional language, are (unexplained) sufficient 
to puzzle and confuse. I believe that to master their 
administrative system from these documents, without 
personal explanation, requires an amount of labour which 
neither Govcrnors-Gencral nor secretaries have ever 
found time sufficiently to achieve while actively en- 
gaged ill other duties, and in the comparatively short 
period during which each individual holds the same office. 
Now, no sound statesman will make radical alterations 
till he thoroughly understands the facts as they exist, 
their bearing and results. This information the Supreme 
Government generally does not possess ; and they have 
consequently refrained from active interference. 

With regard to the divided authority over the local 
governments of the Supreme Government and Court of 
Directors, it may perhaps be remarked that, if this is 
partly the cause, it may also be, in some degree, the 
consequence, of failure on the part of the former, and that, 
if the Supreme Government took the duty upon itself, 
the Court might be willing enough to permit it to do 
so. But then the Indian Government must itself have 
sufficient power. If a question must be referred home 
in the end, it may just as well be sent direct. 

The recapitulation of what has been deficient in the 
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Indian Government naturally suggests the remedies. 1 
have already proposed the improvement of the Home Go- 
vernment, and the rendering the Indian Government more 
free to act without constant reference home. Of Indian 
remedies the following arc the most important. First and 
chiefly, peace: and believing, as I still do. Remedies for 
that we have reached the natural limits of 
Iinlia ; that no danger threatens from within ; 
that the Burmese war is no more a necessary conse- 
([iience of the possession of India than a war with 
Greece on the Don Pacifico question would have been 
a necessary consequence of the possession of hlngland ; 
—believing also that the operations against the fron- 
tier tribes beyond the Indus, harassing as they are, 
constitute at worst but a little war, such as has always 
existed in those parts, and that the state of Asia 
beyond the Khyber is not at present menacing; — 
believing all this, I think that it is in our own power to 
keep our Indian empire free from serious war, and to 
dedicate the energies of the Government and the re- 
sources of the state to a career of peaceful improvement. 
No limits are so strong or so useful as ethnological 
limits; and when we find ethnology, geography, and 
historical prescription all uniting to assign the same 
limits to India, and those the limits of our present em- 
pire, we have in Asia the same good fortune which in 
Kuropc we alone of European countries possess, and we 
shall be rash if we overstep the limits so markedly fixed 
by nature. 

Next we must constitute the government in such a 
way that the executive may be equal to the task thrown 
upon it ; that all the labour and all the 

. ’ ^ In the constl- 

responsibilitv mav not be thrown on tuUonoftho 

^ IT- Government. 

one overworked Governor-General, perhaps 

little experienced in Indian afiairs. Let him have not 
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passive councillors and irresponsible secretaries, but 
responsible ministers of departments ; let them be so 
appointed as to secure the greatest present energy ; 
let them be men fitted to be the active ministers of a 
great empire ; the first working men of the day, men 
who feci a pride in, and the certainty of deriving’ 
just credit from, their duties ; men rising, and hoping 
to rise still higher. Make the Governor-General 
the absolute and undoubted head of the Government, 
but not in himself solely the executive Government. 
That is what is really wanting. Could any one man, 
if ever so able and experienced, do all the work of 
England, or of any great empire under the sun, without 
the aid of responsible ministers and officers of state, and 
some division of labour? Yet so it now is in India. 
Combine the duties, positions, and qualifications of the 
memliers of council with those of the secretaries, and 
you have something near what is required. At present 
you pay for two sets of officials, and the object is not 
effected— those who counsel cannot act, and those who 
act cannot counsel. Eesponsible ministers will do both. 
The Governor-General must be disencumbered of the 
duties of a subordinate government. You must also have 
a new and efficient law-commission, forming a depart- 
ment of the Government, and the Government must be 
responsible that the work is not neglected or perverted. 
Means must be taken to secure to the Central Govern- 
ment a knowledge of the systems, the circumstances, 
and the wants of Madras and Bombay. Without fixing 
any precise. rule, it will not be difficult, among the 
In acquiring Biinistcrs, law-commissioncrs, judges, and 
information. Q^her officcrs of tlic Suprcme Government, to 
have at head-quarters persons acquainted with those pre- 
sidencies ; the appointments in the central administra- 
tion bring bestowed indiscriminately on all the servants 
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of the state, with reference to pei*sonal fitness, and to the 
jicccssities of the Government. Some interchange and 
intercommunication between tlie servants hitherto em- 
ployed exclusively in their own presidencies should be 
established ; and when the whole attention of the 
Governor-General ceases to be occupied by wars, ho, and 
a deputation of tlie Central Government, may, with the 
aid of steam, in three or four months of the cold wea- 
ther, make tours of the minor presidencies, returning 
to their regular duties at head-quarters for the rest of 
the year. 

The heads of the subordinate governments, and of the 
principal departments in each, should be required to 
condense all the results of their operations of each year, 
to explain their systems and principles, and elucidate 
their working: in short, to supply the methodical and 
intelligible information which has been hitherto so much 
wanting. I would especially enforce this system of con- 
densation and explanation in all departments. Jt has 
always been too much the fashion in India to substitute 
masses of crude matter for a graduated system of in- 
formation, by which each official class should condense 
for that above it. It is easier to make a clerk copy all 
the papers of a case than to analyze and explain it.* 

Finally, the Supreme Government must be fixed in 
«nch a place as will afford a reasonable location 
probability that the Governor-General will ofthoooveru- 
not be much detached from his head- ' 
quarters by his political and military duties or the iieces- 

* I am sorry to sec, for instance, that the Agra Sudder Court, wliicli used 
to submit a rejwt on the proceedings of the judicial department of that go- 
vernment, has lately stated that, finding that the Calcutta Sudder dofis not do 
so, but only sends up a prescribed form of figured statements, it thinks it ex- 
pedient to act uniformly, and to do the same ; wherefore in future it also will 
submit no report, comment, or explanations, but only the formal papers. 
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sities of his health, and, to secure the Governor-Generul, 
you must also have the Comniandcr-in-Chicf and tlio 
head-quarters of the army at the same place ; for it is 
quite impossible that the head-quarters of the civil and 
military administration should be permanently located 
a])art. Tf the Commandcr-in-Chief docs not come to the 
Governor-Gencra.l, the Governor-General must go to the 
Com inander-in-Ch ief. Political and military considera- 
tions must be all-powerful, and it is useless to attempt 
to, make a government efficient if you locate it whoiv 
the head is likely to be constantly called away. More- 
over, as the Governor-General and his ministers must 
always be but men and exotics, it is a fact that in a 
tropical climate their health must be most precarious, 
and that in a situation unfavourable in a sanitary point 
of view they have been, arc, and always will be, drawn 
away by considerations of climate. If, then, the geo- 
graphy of India admits of posting them in a good climate 
without causing injury in other respects, we should 
indisputably obtain a great public gain ; and you could 
more easily and cheaply command better services (d^ 
better men than by requiring them to serve in a bad 
climate. Temporary absences on cold-weather tours for 
business purposes would do no harm and much good, 
if you can oidy be sure of your Govcrnoi^ in the hot 
weather ; but if the cold weather be spent in looking' 
after a campaign, and the hot weather in the hills 
looking after the Commander-in-Chief, the politics of the 
frontier, and the Governor’s health, while the head- 
quarters of the Government are far away, what becomes 
of the internal administration ? 

I think that it will be the easiest arrangement here 
to give the government as I would propose it, leaving 
farther comments and explanations to follow. 
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Summary of proposed Supreme Government. 

1. The Supreme Government to consist constitution of 
of the Governor-General and the following 
responsible advisers : — 

Minister of jx)litical affairs . . to be members of a committee 

Itfinistcr of the interior . . . / of public affairs. 

Minister of justice, to bo vice-president of a eoiumittoe of justice. 

Minister of agrarian affaiis * . . 1 to be members of a committee 

Minister of revenue and fiTiance . 1 of resources. 

Minister of military and naval affairs \ to be members of a eoinmittec 
The Comraander-in-Chief, cx officio . / of war. 

The governor, deputy or lieutenant governor, of the place where the 
Sui)rcmo Government may assemble. 

The above to form the cabinet council of the Gover- 
nor-General 

Two law commissioners sul)ordinatc to the minister of justice, and to 
Ik? members of the committee of justice. 

Four committees (of public affairs, justice, resources, 
and war) to be formed, each composed of the Governor- 
General and members designated above ; and the 
Governor -General may appoint any local governor a 
ineinlier of any committee within his territories. The 
committee of justice to act as a law commission. 

2. The Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief to 

be appointed by the Senate.f Appointment 

The ministers and law commissioners to removal, 
be appointed by tlie Governor-General in council, suli- 
ject to the approval of the Senate, from servants of the 
Indian Government of ten years’ service in India, witli 
exceptions following; and on prospect of a vacancy, 
such appointments to be made such reasonable time 

* 1 have thought it the best arrangement to devote a department to 
agrarian affairs, combining the management of the revenue derived Irom taxes 
(properly so called) with the department of finance. 

t In this chapter, when speaking of the acts of the Senate, I imply all the 
conditions and restrictions on those acts provided in the previous chapter. 
Ibr instance, appointments to these offices must be confinued by the Crown. 
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bcforeliand as may give the Senate an opportunity of 
exercising the veto before entrance on office. 

Exceptions. — i. (Vunpetent persons, other than those 
described, may be specially and exceptionally appointed 
to these offices by sf)ecial concurrence of the Governor- 
General and the Senate, provided that not more than one 
member of any committee shall be appointed under this 
exceptional rule. 

ii. If the minister of justice be not appointed under 
the above exception, then one law commissioner shall he 
appointed by the Senate, being a person professionally 
trained to any European system of law or jurisprudcnc(‘. 

All the above officers (including the Governor-Gene- 
ral and Commander-in-Chief) to be appointed for five 
years as a elefinitc limit; but to be re-eligible. To be 
removable only by the Senate or the (^rowii. 

3. The Government of India to obey the orders of 

Position in re- Sciiatc iu all tilings, but the latter 
gard to Senate. iiitcrdicted from interfering in the 

patronage vested in the former. Information of the 
proceedings, and as far as may be of the intentions, of 
the Indian Government, and other information, to be 
transmitted to the Senate, in such form and at siuii 
times as they may from time to time direct. 

4. The Government of India to be absolute over the 

. local governments, but to be authorised to 

rosiuon in re- - . 

gard to local (IcK'gate to thciu sucli powcrs in regard to 

governments. i i i • t j ^ ^ 

local legislation, executive functions, and 
finance, as may seem expedient (under an administrative 
code to be as speedily as possible drawn up) ; also to 
prescribe rules for the transmission of information. 

5. Ill the Government of India the Govcruor-Genenil 

„ . . ^ to be absolute, subject only to the obliga- 

power of Cover- tiou of consultiDg liis rcspousiblc ministers, 

and to the conditions hereunto annexed. 
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(). No order iu any department shall be issued by the 
Governor-General, except through the minister of that 
(Icpartinent, and till the matter has been considered in 
the committee of which the minister is a member. The 
iiiiiiisb'r shall express his opinion in writing, and his col- 
leagues shall either assent or record separate opinions. 

Each minister shall be the responsible head of his 
department, but shall obey the Governor- 
General in all things. The Governor- power of minis- 
G(‘iieral in Council may from time to time 
delegate to him the power of acting in minor matters 
within prescribed limits in his own name and on his own 
authority. In matters ])eyond these limits he shall be 
entitled to present proposals to the Governor-General, 
on which the latter shall be bound to make a deliverance, 
e.<j. “The minister of justice proposes so and so,” “ The 
Governor-General consents,” or “ The Governor-General 
negatives, or orders so and so and this document shall 
remain of record in the oHice. 

The members of each committee shall have access to 
the offices of the ministers grouped in that committee, 
and any member may at any time mark any suluject 
for discussion in committee, and there give his opinion. 

7. In the political department, when a measure has been 
discussed in committee, the Governor-Ge- . 

’ Ultimatum in 

iieral shall then be free to act on his own political depart- 
responsibility, and at his own discretion, 
with the annexed exception ; but in case of difference of 
opinion between the Governor-General and a majority of 
the committee, copy of the proceedings shall imme- 
diately be sent to the political committee of the Senate. 

Exception. — The Governor-General shall not make 
war with more than 1000 fighting men of all arms 
beyond the geographical linuts of India, and of a poli- 
tical ari*ondissemcnt for the purposes of military police 

G 
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(to be defined by law), without consulting and receiviiii; 
the opinion of a secret cabinet council. 

8. In all d(*partinents other than the political, in tbe 
Power of corn- Gvciit of u Hiajority of the commit 
mitteos. finally differing from the Governor-deneral, 
they may remit the matter for the consideration of a 
cabinet council. 


9. A cabinet council shall be held puri 

The council. t n • 

odically or specially. 

All matters referred to the council under the fore- 
going rules, including the ajipointment of members ni 
the (lovernrneut under rule 2, shall be there discussed, 
and the opinions of the members shall be recorded. 

Tlui (Tovernor-Geiieral is authorised to take the opinion 
of th(‘ council on all matters in which he may desire it. 

The (Toveriior-Gcneral is recommended and enjoiiKMl 
to take the opinion of the council on all radical mid 
highly important subjects, in which public injury is iiol 
to be apprehended from such discussion. 

The decision of the council shall be determined by voti'. 

Having received the opinion of the council, llu' 
Governor-General may act on his own iv- 
of Governor sfionsibility, but, acting contrary to tlial 
General. opinion, sluill by tlic first j)ost traiisiiiit 
copies of the firoceedings to the Senate. 

10. Laws, the power of making which has not bta ii 

delegated to the local governments, shall l)e 
made by the Governor-Genei*al in council; 
the Governor-General having in this as in other matter^ 
the power of finally acting on his own responsibility. 

11. All patronage, other than the appointment cf 
members of the Government, shall be exercised in tlic 

department to which each appointrai'iit 
latronage. subjcct to tlic saiuc rulcs US ail}' 

other act of the Governor-General. 
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J2. In the event of tlie absence or sickness of any 
minister, the Governor-General in council „ . . 

. Provision for 

mnv either appoint another person to act absence or sick- 

, . . , , ,, \ . ness. 

lor him, or may intrust the duties tempo- 
rarily to another minister. 

13. Three memliers (ineludinp; the Governor-General), 
of \\ lioni one shall lie a servant of ten yeai*s’ 
serviee in India, shall be necessary to form 
a (jiiorum of any committee — except in the political d(‘- 
jiartment when the Governor-General is absent irom 
liead-fjiiartei's, in which case the Governor-General and 


minister, one of the two being of ten years’ service, 
may form a eommittec. 

Four shall be a quoniin of the council. 

1 1. When the Governor-General shall have (xmasioii 
be alisent from head-iiuartcrs, he may Absence from 
take widi him such members of the govern- 
as lie thinks proper. Gommittef^s and 
'oiiiieils may be formed either wherever the Gov(o*nor- 
General maybe, or at head-({uarters in the abs(me(M.)f 
tli(‘ (Jovernor-Gcneral, with his consent; and wlnui 
lorined in the absence of the Governor-General, shall 


liave the same power as if he were present, in tliose things 
''liieli he may intrust to them. 

I he Governor-General, 7mth (but not without) the 
‘‘<>^-^ent of the council, may delegate to one or more 
•‘hiiisters absent from hcad-<|uarters the powers and 
duties of any other ministers within prescribed limits 
‘Hid localities, provided that the rule in regard to 
Tiorums be not transgressed. 

In. The Governor-General shall be relieved from the 
hibour of a local government, and also KeiicfofOover- 
h‘om the charge of the various non-regu- from'TocaV dc- 
l‘ition provinces now administered by the 
■'Hpreme Government. Future acquisitions shall be 

G 2 
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either annexed to existing local governments, or intrusteil 
to a separate commissioner under the Supreme Govern- 
ment till tlie mode of their government is determined. 

IG. The Governor-General to be paid as at present. 
Salaries minister to receive per annum 8000/. ; 

each law commissioner 5000/. ; the Coiii- 
mandcr-in-Chief 10,000/. consolidated salary, or, in addi- 
tion to military pay and allowances, 3000/. 

17. In extraordinary cases not sufficiently providid 
^ ^ for, the safety of the state is confided to 

extraordinary tlic Govcmor-General, but he is required 
to take the earliest opportunity of regularly 
supplying, or obtaining the supply of, that which lias 
been wanting. No inferior shall object to the orders of 
the Governor-General on the ground of illegality. Tlie 
head of the government is responsible for his acts to 
his superiors in England, and not to his inferiors in 
India. 

This government, while I believe that it will be in- 
^ ^ finitely more efficient, will be much less cx- 
po^cd^^^ovcm- pensive than that last provided by Parlia- 
■ ment, as the following figures will show 

By the last arrangement, the yearly cost was, beside^ 


the Governor-General — 

£. 

5 Councillors, including the Commander-in-Chief, - - 50,000 

4 Law commissioners - -- -- -- - 20,800 

4 Secretaries to the Supreme Government - - - - 20,800 


13 persons ------ £91^600 

By proposed arrangement — 

£, 

G Ministers - -- -- -- -- - 48,000 

Commander-in-Chief - -- -- -- - 3^oOO 

2 Law commissioners - -- -- io,000 


9 persons ------ £61,000 


Gain — four persons, and 30,600/. 
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It will be seen that although, from the separation of 
(Icpartments, the government proposed by me may at first 
sight have looked formidable, there is in reality a great 
(li mi nut ion of numbers as well as of expense. The under- 
seeretaries and subordinate establishments would be dis- 
tributed among the ministers without additional expense. 

The plan amounts, in fact, simjily to this — to raise the 
political, military, and tinance secretaries to the rank of 
ministers, and, instead of the home secretary and the 
counsellors, to have three ministers — of the interior, of 
justice, and of agrarian affairs. 

I have designated the minister who stands first in my 
list “ Political ” in the Indian conventional, 

’ Explanation of 

; rather than in the literal, sense of the proposals. 

I word. The n^eent term Foreign ” is not 
i applicable, because the greater part of Ids 
I duties arc not foreign at all, but connected with the dc- 
pendent states in the interior of our empire, and which 
I propose to put on the footing in name as well as in 
fact of our feudatories. The political minister will be 
charged with all our relations with these states, and with 
f^uch diplomatic business with states beyond our frontii^r 

may be inevitable. 

The minister of the interior will be charged not only 
With all general matters not particularly falling within 
separate departments, but especially with education and 
public works, and the whole great task of the moral and 
material improvement of the people and the country — 
subjects of which the superintendence would give ample 
employment to the ablest of men. 

As external and internal affairs most directly affect 
une another, these two ministers (of political affairs and 
mf the interior) will be most appropriately grouped as 
the Governor-Generars committee of public affairs. 

The minister of justice will have, at present, perhaps 
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the most important and difficult task of all. He will not 
only superintend the current administration of his deiiui t- 
and of the law mciit, but will be the actual and responsilile 
commission. commissiou, and to him we 

shall trust seriously and practically to force through to 
completion the great system of codification and simplifi. 
cation designed twenty years ago, but never executiMl. 
The task of improving our laws can be so fitly intrusted 
to no one as to him who has the daily opportunity of 
witnessing from a commanding and unprejudiced position 
their practical working, while at the same time neither 
is his time occupied nor is his mind confined by the 
active exercise of the judicial functions of an existiii;: 
system. I think that two assistants in the law commis- 
sion will be an amply sufficient number — more would hut 
embarrass. If the minister be a European jurist, his 
assistants will be selected from the best of Indian 
servants ; if he be an Indian servant, he must have the 
assistance of an European jurist. 

Hitherto it seems that the legislative mcmlier of coun- 
cil is not considered to have any necessary connection 
with the law commission. It would appear that he is 
paid 10,000/. per annum for drafting in a uniform and 
legal form the acts which the Government of India has 
from time to time occasion to pass — a very useful and 
necessary duty, no doubt, but one which might be quite 
as well performed by any clever young man from a spe- 
cial pleader’s office. The councillor, however, having 
nothing else to do, has generally accepted the office of 
president of the commission. We have seen how com- 
pletely he and the commission have failed. A good 
working minister of justice might manage things very 
differently. I shall reserve for another place the detail* 
of the objects to be set before, and other particulars 
regarding, the new law commission. Suffice it here to 
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say, that there is every reason to believe that the ob- 
jeets proposed by tlie last Act, and not attained, may, 
if rightly set about, be well effected, in a very moderate 
time, to the immense advantage of the country and the 
(Jovernment. In -addition to tlie permanent committee 
of justice, the Governor-General will have it in his 
power to issue special commissions to natives and others, 
and to employ them in the compilation of particular 
(‘odes or rules. 

I shall also propose a supreme court of justice for all 
India in connection with tlie Supreme Government. 

The dei)artments of revenue and finance arc too large 
to be managed in all their details by one man. I would, 
tlierefore, have two separate ministers — one to super- 
intend the great department of land reveniu^, and the 
agrarian interests connected with it; another for ordi- 
nary revenue and finance, and to supervise the details of 
(‘X})enditure which now give employment to the financial 
secretary. And, intimately connected with one another 
as are these two duties, the two ministers will unite in 
a committee of resources. 

The minister of military and naval aftairs will unite 
the duties of military councillor and military secretary, 
and this minister with the Commander-in-Chief will form 
the Governor-GcneraTs committee of war (a term which 
1 use for brevity, meaning, in fact, of military and naval 
affairs). They will also be members of, and assisted by, a 
military and naval board. 

In superintending and sharing all these various duties 
the Governor-General will have ample employment. 

I have adopted the plan of grouping the members of 
Government in committees for advice and Explanation of 
•liscussion, because, while for executive action Slruec9“L<r”" 
unity of purpose and power is indispensable, 

(counsel and warning are sometimes necessary to all men. 
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Wc cannot always sec our own acts as others sec them ; 
and tlie calm assistance of an able unbiassed mind is most 
important in matters where the active executive officer 
may be, in some degree, carried away and prejudiced. 
On the other liand, the whole council would be incon- 
veniently numerous for the transaction of matters of 
detail. But for the decision of very important measures 
or obstinate difference of opinion, a cabinet meeting vill 
ensure the amplest discussion and the soundest advice 
of able men of all departments viewing a matter from 
many dilferent positions and in many different lights. 
The local governor will be one of the most pmctical and 
important members of the council. 

I think it essentially important that under the new 
Appointmont of systciu thc mitiatioH of the appointment 
ministers, &c. ministcrs, as vacancies from time to 

time occur, should ordinarily be vested in the Governor- 
General in India — the councillors having thc opportunity 
of expressing their opinions publicly or privately, and 
thc Senate retaining a veto to prevent abuse. Under 
the present system thc appointment of passive coun- 
cillors by the Direckirs is quite unobjectionable, and 
acts very well. But in regard to active ministers, it is 
a natural and necessary sequence of the position of the 
Home Government that their knowledge and appre- 
ciation of merit is considerably behind that of the Go- 
vernor-General on thc spot ; and that, though they arc 
well qualified to judge, sooner or later, of the most de- 
serving men, they cannot be depended upon to nominate 
those of greatest present energy and fitness. To do so, 
they must have not only the usual official documents, 
but the reports of surgeons, physicians, and mental phi- 
losophers. Because a horse won the Derby last year, 
you will not without inquiry lay your money on him 
this year for any race. He may be lame, or sick, or 
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sorry ; or a better horse, known only to the jockeys, may 
be coming into the field. So a man who has done excel- 
lent service to the state for thirty years past may not 
be the fittest to undertake a new and more important 
office, and the interests of the empire cannot be sacrificed 
to the deserts of individuals. Every man must fidve Ids 
chance, and be estimated at his market value. You 
must allow your trainer the Governor-General, and his 
council of jockeys of departments, to place your men, 
only taking care that he does not cheat you, and inter- 
fering when you suspect that your interests are being 
jobbed or sold. 

What I have just said applies to ordinary nominations 
of persons selected from the Indian service. But a more 
difficult and debateable question arises in the exception, 
as to the appointment of other persons from 

1 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ . Admission of 

England to fill situations in the Indian Go- unprofessional 

r -I n 1 • persons. 

vernment. Shall such appointments be 
permitted, and on what terms ? I have no doubt that 
the places can and generally will be well supplied from 
the Indian service ; but still it seems to me to be de- 
sirable that some extraneous blood should, if possible, be 
introduced. My reasons for thinking so arc as follows : — 

I have stated, as one advantage and object of a 
revised scheme of government, and of conducting the 
Indian administration in the name of the Crown, that 
there might then be some degree of interchange between 
the services of the state in India and those at home and 
in other parts of the empire. An exclusive and class 
system of government is, on all hands, admitted to be an 
t^vil ; and while I believe that there is not in the empire 
any great class of trained professional civil servants of 
the state at all to be compared to that possessed by the 
Indian Government, I also think that that class is, in 
some respects, cramped in its opportunities of acquiring 
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general information ; that it may be, in some degree, ion 
professional and Asiatic in its feelings, views, and know- 
ledge ; and that some sort of community of knowlc'dgK 
and interchange of duties between the trained profes- 
sional expertness of public servants employed in India, 
and the enlarged views and information of those bronglit 
up in Mngland, might be, with great advantage, estab- 
lished. I do not think that the Indian service would by 
any means suffer in its personal interests by such an 
arrangement, if carried out honestly and in good ftiitli, 
I have proposed that the best Indian servants should lie 
professionally employed in the home portion of tlie 
government of her Majesty’s Indian territories, inde- 
pendent of the caprice of popular election ; and it is a 
fact flattering to the merits of the Indian service, that, 
on the mere ground of the market value of their services, 
several of its members have been employed, and success- 
fully employed, by her Majesty’s Government in some of 
the most important offices under the Government at home 
and in the colonics abroad. I hope that the frequency 
of such instances will much increase on better acquaint- 
ance ; but recriprocity is the soul alike of commerce and 
of politics; and if it be possible to introduce witli 
advantage into some Indian offices English statesmen or 
men of business, the Indian services must, in their turn, 
sacrifice some personal interests to those of the state. In 
the end I believe that they will be the gainers by free 
trade in public duties. The strong line of demarcation 
which has hitherto been drawn, by which, up to a 
certain point, the Indian service is exclusively privi- 
leged, and from certain high offices it is systematically 
excluded, should be in some degree relaxed. At pre- 
sent the minor governorships of Madras and Bombay ' 
are literally the only ground common to English and 
Indian servants; the Governors-General, Commanders- 
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in-C'liief, and legislative councillors being exelusivelv 
English : all the rest exclusively Indian. Now I tliiiik 
that, if we are to have English governors at all, it is of 
the very highest importance that her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should have some men at their command wlio have 
not only their personal confidence, but already know 
something of India and Indian affairs that a new 
Governor-General should not necessarily commence the 
ae(iuisition of the very rudiments of Indian knowledge 
after his appointment. It should be jmssible to send 
a rising man to India in a secondary post in the first 
instance, where, performing a special duty, for whicli he 
lias special qualifications, he miglit aeipiire a general 
knowledge of the country and the peojile, and of tin* 
general bearing of all departments : and I also think it but 
lair and reasonable that the best Indian servants should 
not be excluded by rule from the very highest appoint- 
ments, and would open everything to their honest ambi- 
tion, especially when, by service or residence at home, 
they become personally known to her Majesty’s advisers. 

I would then arrange that between men rising in Eng- 
land who have seen service in India, and men who 
have risen in India employed at home, a class of states- 
men should be formed, common to the mother-country 
and her great dependency — a connecting link between 
them — who would introduce into England some know- 
ledge of, and interest in, Indian affairs, and into India 
some English progress ; and that Governors should be 
appointed from this class : so that, on the one hand, the 
English politicians sent to India may possess competent 
knowledge and skill, and, on Uie other, the highest 
appointments may be open to the best of those Indian 
servants who may engraft European progress on Indian 
experience. 

Governors-General have complained of the want of 
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the assistance of English minds in their councils. TluU 
assistance would lie supplied to them by one or two 
English ministers, and the possession of such assistance 
would remove one great obstacle to the promotion of 
the best Indian professional men. 

Altogether, then, I think I may assume that soiiu‘ 
such arrangement as I have suggested is desirabh', if 
practicable and secured against abuse. Let us see how 
it can be carried out. 

I propose to admit the special appointment of noii- 
cases in which Iiuliau pcrsous to the office of minister, 
provided that there shall not be more than 
permitted. pcrsoii (cxclusive of the Governor- 

General) in any one committee, and no order can lie 
issued without the advice of one or more ministers of 
local Indian training ; such a minister being (I think it 
will be said with good reason) an essential to form a 
quorum of each committee. If the Governor- General lie 
a statesman of English education, the political minister 
must, no doubt, be an Indian officer, both as possessing 
the necessary knowledge of the natives and of their 
language, and because, in cases of emergency, tlie 
Governor-General and political minister may act alone 
separate from the council, and the presence of one In- 
dian officer is required to make a quorum of committee. 
But were the Governor-General, either by previous 
service or by long tenure of that office, to be himself 
qualified as Indian, it is not impossible that a rising man 
might be sent from England, and trained for a future 
Governor in the office of political minister. As to the 
ministry of the interior, whoever may be Governor- 
General, it seems not only possible but probable that 
an able Englishman might sometimes be of the greatest 
use in superintending plans of education and material 
improvement, as well as the general discipline of the 
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interior government, purely professional matters (justice, 
r(‘vciiue, &c.) being excluded from his department. He 
would be of mucli personal assistance to the Governor- 
General, and not the less so from being free from per- 
sonal connection in India. Such an appointment might, 
therefore, be on some occasions quite justifiable. 

It is not likely tluit an English agrarian minister 
would ever be appointed, because the requisite know- 
l(‘(lge of that branch is only acquired by long personal 
experience, and it is a department in which the Indian 
service supplies a great abundance of most able and 
julinirable men. But it is quite possible (as I have, in a 
previous chapter, suggested) that the Senate might wisli 
to send out, as financial minister, on a particular occasion, 
and with a particular object, a home servant, fully 
acquainted with their views of finance, and thoroughly 
practised in its details by India House experience : the 
siil)ject being one which depends less on locality than 
any other. The Comniander-in-Chief being an officer of 
the English army, the minister of military and naval 
afiairs must, of necessity, be an Indian officer (to con- 
stitute a legal committee), and, of course, would be so 
on many other grounds. But, an Indian officer com- 
manding the army, it is possible that there should be 
an English military minister. 

A mere legal councillor, to draw up the form of Acts, 
will no longer be necessary — the law commission will do 
that ; and the ministry of justice will certainly not be an 
appointment which can be bestowed on any mere Eng- 
lish lawyer. I mean— and I say it without any disrespect 
— that such gentlemen, for instance, as are usually ap- 
pointed to offices in the Indian supreme courts, would 
be fitted for the appointment which I am discussing. 
But one can well conceive a case in which an accom- 
plished European professional jurist, uniting the technical 
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qualifications of a lawyer with the energy and broad 
views of a statesman, would fill the office with groat 
advantage, being in himself the soul both of the exe- 
cutive administration of justice and of the professional 
undertaking of the law commission. One can imagine, 
for instance. Lord Brougham to have made an excellent 
Indian minister of justice. If we could obtain such a 
man we might have everything codified in one quaider 
of the time that tlic old law commission have consunuMl 
in their reports on the fusion of law and equity, and 
similar subjects. At the same time, unless such a man 
should be found, it is not indispensably necessary that 
the minister of justice should be a jirofessional lawyer in 
the strict sense of the word ; it is enough if he is accus- 
tomed to view and superintend the working of laws, and 
the professional commissioners would supply the r(\st 
(though, of course, it would be better if the two qualifi- 
cations should be found united). Eitlier an Indian 
officer of enlarged views and some judicial experience, 
or say a first-rate English under-secretary of the Home 
Department (who must become, I believe, a kind of quad 
lawyer), might be appointed with advantage, selection 
being made of the most fit person, Indian or English; 
and with the aid of one European and one Indian profes- 
sional commissioner he might carry through the required 
codes. 

It will be observed, however, that I propose to make 
every appointment of a non-Indian person to the office 
of minister a special and exceptional case. The great 
object is to insure against abuse. When the nomina- 
tion to an appointment is confined to the limit of an 
active profession, there is, as I have before argued, 
comparatively little chance of abuse, because the candi- 
dates, their history and qualifications, are well known, 
and a united profession is strong to expose and decry 
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any gross abuse of its interests. But it is different wlien 
your choice is in no way limited; when there is no 
professional standard by whicli to judge the candidates ; 
and when the temptation to serve an unprofessional 
IVicnd is so much greater than in the case of Jiiring 
a professional man in the professional labour-market. 
I liave said that most of these appointments miglit pro- 
bably be filled from the Indian service, and doubtless 
tluy would geneinlly be well filled in this way. It is 
only when in special cases it seems that a particular 
oHice might be better tilled by going beyond the limits of 
(lui })rofession, that an excejition should be made ; and 
I would secure this exception against abuse by the i)ro- 
vision that the Governor-General and the Senate should, 
by j/revious correspondence, concur in the propriety of 
jippoiiiting a particular person. It would be open to 
cillier party, in anticipation of a vacancy, to niake a 
l>ro|)osal to the other. If the recpiired concurrence could 
not be obtained, the vacancy would be filled up from 
the profession under the ordinary rule. We may be 
pretty sure that the Senate and the Governor-Gen(‘ral 
will not concur in the appointment of an unfit man when 


so easy and satisfactory an alternative is before them. 

I have made no special provision for the appointment 


of a certain number of members of the 
(Tovernment from each presidency, for 
ieasons to which I have before alluded, 


Appointments 
from minor pre- 
sidencies. 


iuid because I hope to see established a more intimate 


1‘onnection between the services. I expect that tlie 
^^upreme Grovernment would, under the new system, 
become well and personally acquainted with the affairs 
all the presidencies, and that the fittest persons 
^'ould be selected for the offices of the Central Govern- 


Rient from all India, reference, of course, being had 
the particular requirements of the Government at 
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the particular time, and it being probably so arranged 
that there should be at head-quarters, in some capacity, 
some one personally acquainted with the affairs of 
each part of India, to whom reference could be made 
for petty exjilaiiations, dependent on mere local know- 
ledge. In the law commission, too, I have thouglit it 
unnecessary to burden a body intended to act with 
numbers fitted only to deliberate, by specially providing 
a member from each presidency. The old commission 
must at least have collected a mass of information. If 
more is required, resumes of existing laws or customs 
might be well and speedily obtained from the local 
governments ; and I have supposed the presen(‘e at hcaid* 
quarters of experienced onicers from different parts of 
India, whom tlie law commission, as well as the Go- 
vernment, might at any time consult. Besides, at any 
rate the penal code, which has so long occupied the old 
commission, has nothing whatever local about it ; and, in 
most things, the less local are our simple general laws 
the better. It is only when we come to codify dm 
unwritten civil customs of places and classes that vc 
become local or rather personal. Mere local regulations 
I would leave to the local governments. 

I propose to appoint all the great officers of Govern- 
Termofappoiat- “eut. distinctly and definitely, for five 
ment. ycai's, supposiug them to remain so long 

willing and able to serve efficiently. But I would make 
them re-eligible, and would by no means desire to 
consider five years the practical limit of their term of 
office; far from it. On the general principle, that in 
the public service we must look not to individual 
deserts, but simply to the market value of the services 
available, I would never propose to displace a qualified* 
minister (like a member of council under the present 
system) because he has had a fair share of the sweets 
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of ofTice, and in order that another may have his turn, 
t^xpcricnce is an advantage — wear and tear of body and 
mind a. disadvantage ; and when a man’s term is out, I 
would simply consider whether the old man or tlie best 
new man to be found is likely to do the best future ser- 
vie('. Those rare good men who seem to be occasionally 
sent by Providence for the performance of particmlar 
tasks are not so often found that we can afford to lose 
them when they occur ; and especially in India (it is the 
great misfortune of the Government of that country) 
it is dihicult to retain them so long as we could wish. A 
good man should be kept as long as he lasts and will 
stay, and should be cherished as the apple of the state’s 
eye ; his health cared for; his personal feelings regarded ; 
his sons, if well fitted, employed by the Government 
without wearing personal solicitation. It is a great deal 
too much the fashion in India to work a willing horse* to 
death. The principle seems similar to that in the 
southern slave States : work a man while he lasts ; use 
him up; and then take your chance of getting another. 
Many a man is exhausted, or retires, who, well cared for, 
would have lasted much longer ; and I think it a great 
advantage, if, by the division of labour which I have pro- 
posed, as well as by the regard to climate in locating the 
government, which I shall shortly propose, by the mode 
of distributing patronage suggested in a former chapter, 
and in other ways, the services of the best men may be 
secured for longer periods than at present. On the 
other hand, many men placed in high office without 
becoming so incompetent as to be ejected on recorded 
gi'ounds, disappoint previous expectation. Time, tear, 
^nd climate, tell on all men; and it is every way 
desirable that at certain reasonable intervals an office 
should be at the unfettered disposal of the Government. 
It is therefore that not only in practice but in law I 
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would make a new nomination necessary at the end of 
five years. vVnd then, if the outgoing man be most fit, 
let him be rc-api)ointed for another term. If such a 110111 
as Lord Dalhousie will remain in India, he is now doiihlv 
valuable after the experience of five years. AVhy, thou, 
should he be under a sort of prescriptive obligation to 
resign, and merely asked to stay from year to yenr? 
AAliy should he not be formally rc-appointed ? I would 
apply this principle to all the ministers and law com- 
missioners, and shall afterwards have occasion to suggest 
it in regard to other appointments. At present the I loiiii' 
Government can continue a man in his appointment; 
but after the usual five years it is a precarious, 
uncertain, and temporary tenure, very different from a 
fresh appointment. 

In certain cases it is quite necessary that thoir 
should 1)0 a power of removing from office, by special 
order, within the allotted term, but this power must, 
under any circumstances, rest with the Government at 
home. 

That the Government of India should be in all things 
Powers of tho Subordinate to the Home Government, and 
oovernment. jj; should bc absolutc ovcr the local 

governments, are essential parts of the scheme of admi- 
nistration. But we may hope that the Indian Govern- 
ment will be permitted the fullest scope to inltiati' 
and act, and that the Home Government will for tk' 
most part confine itself to supervision and control 
To permit the interference of the Senate in the patron- 
age of the Governor-General would defeat the object 
with which the partition of patronage has been ])ro- 
posed, and it is therefore, as now, prohibited. It is to Ik‘ 
hoped that the form of transmitting information will k' 
vastly improved, and that the Home Government 'viH 
be much better infoj'mcd of all that is passing in Indii' 
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witli a very much smaller expenditure of labour, pajiei-, 
and ink. It is impossible to fix by rule the particular 
matters in which the Tnclian Government must inform 
the Home Government hefm-e acting— that must be left, 
to a certain extent, discretionary ; but I would make it an 
invariable rule, that, having announced its intentions, and 
received in a reasonable time no ordei-s to the contrary, 
it sliall be perfectly free to act. The Governor-General 
should send home an annual budget, but shoidd not bo 
restricted in comparatively small items of expenditure. 

To require every local regulation of the subordinate 
governments to pass the Supreme Government in the 
form of a law (and it is at present by no means clear 
what acts are regulated by law, and what require no 
liiws) is a useless hindrance of business; and it is every 
way expedient that it should be permitted to the Central 
(iovernment to delegate to its subordinates tlie jiower 
of declaring certain rules (whether they be called laws or 
regulations) within their own limits. A check on the 
c.\penditurc of the subordinate governments is very 
necessary ; but it may be intrusted to the Supreme 
(iovernment to define the mode in which it is to be ex- 
ercised, and the degree of licence to be permitted. 

That the (Jovernor-Gcneral should have the power of 
acting in all things on his own will and „ 
responsibility, when he chooses so to do, is 
incvitaljly necessary for the efficiency of an 
Jibsolute despotism ruling over a conquered country, 
‘^nd to secure the safety of the state. It would never do 
ifi a great crisis to admit the possibility of legal and con- 
J^titntional difficulties. Eight or wrong, tlie Governor- 
G(nioi*al must for the time do as he will, and answer for 
Ids conduct afterwards. At the same time, the obliga- 
tion of consulting and receiving the recorded opinion of 
efficient and responsible advisers is a much greater check 

n 2 
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on abuse or iiiroiisidemteness than any direct limitation 
wliicli could 1)0 put oil his power ; aud I have tried to 
propose a plan by which due counsel may be securcil 
without tlie delay, discordance, aud other evils atteuding 
too ^a*eat multiplicity of opinions. 

If the Grovernor-General and minister of a department 
Mode of con- are agreed on a subject, and the otlu r 
ducting business. jxiQixibcr or membcrs of the committee do 
not object, there is no need of farther reference. If ii 
difference of opinion is recorded, the Governor-Gen eial 
must consider it well, as, in case of his proving to lx; 
wrong, it stands for a memorial against him ; and in thn 
event of the difference being maintained on both sides, 
a reference to the council is every way reasonable. 

Many reasons will suggest themselves why in matlers 
i-oiiticai depart- boloiiging purely to the political (leii:irt- 
merit. matter should not necessarily go 

beyond the committee. 

I do not tliink that injury can result from the cx(‘C|)* 
tional rule which I have introduced in tlio 
powerdfpoHti- political department, and it may save ns 
cal committee. futurc parallels to the Aflfghan war. 

The delay in great and distant operations caused 
by consulting the council will hardly be perceptible, 
and is in no way to be weighed against the danger 
of a rash and ambitious or a weak Governor-Genend 
involving us in great difficulties. Parliamentary pro- 
hibitions of conquest were useless till we reached die 
natuml limits of India ; but having reached those limits 
we must stop, or we find again no natural limits sliort 
of the limits of Asia — and Asia might not pay. Indin 
being geographically almost as much Isolated from iVsia 
as Britain is from Europe, it is almost as desirable’ 
to restrain the too great disposition of rulers to make 
and meddle in matters with which they have no concern- 
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111 addition to the limits of India, 1 would give tlie 
(lovernor-Gcncral power within such a line of ordinary 
operations (to be geographically delined) as should enable 
liiiii to act against and chastise frontier trib('s and rob- 
bor eiunnies, and to secure his external defences ; but 
any operation beyond these limits must be extraordinary, 
and 1 only wish it were possible without political danger 
still larther to curb the power of the Indian Government 
to go to war beyond its own boundary. 

Wdiile it is only in exceptional cases that the Governor- 
(Jonei al is under obligation to consult his usc of the conn- 
(*a])inet council, it is to be expected that, 
under the voluntary and recommendatory clauses, that 
body will be his advisers on almost all broad and impor- 
tant rpiestions, and in a body so constituted there cannot 
l)e wanting the best and soundest advice. 

In the exercise of the Governor-Generars power, I 
doiilit whether a distinction can well be 

1 o 1 1 i Oovcrnor-Gcne- 

drawii between the laws oi an absolute rare power of 
government and any other act; between 
tlie power of making laws and the power of acting inde- 
peiideiit of laws. Such a distinction might lead to the 
dispute on legal grounds of the acts of the Governor- 
(leneral. It is enough that the Home Government can 
at any time order the repeal of improper laws. 

The rule by which patronage is exercised in the depart- 
lueiit to which each appointment belongs 

1 . o TT 1 Patronage. 

Goes not stand m need of comment. Lach 
class of officers, political, revenue, or judicial, will be 
appointed by the Governor-General in consultation with 
the minister of the department ; and general patronage, 
^^ot belonging to separate dei)artments, or belonging to 
several departments combined, will pass through the 
ministry of the interior, the ordinary executive repre- 
sentation of Government being included in this latter 
Gass of appointments. 
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I have already alluded to the principle on which (lie 
coinniittces arc formed ; and as three ]ici- 
ramc™a?.d““' sons are essential to that iiriiiciple, and (lie 
council. Governor-General has the power to sipiiilv 

the place, or provide for the functions, of absent ininistors, 
no inconvenience can arise from requiring a quorum of 
three ; which will always be available for any commitice, 
when any three members of the Government are ju'csciit. 
In political matters it may however be sometimes neces- 
sary that the Governor-General should have every liieililv 
of moving and acting uncramped by too much restric- 
tion, and I liave therefore provided that in this excep- 
tional case two (the Governor-General and one minister) 
shall be a quorum. The council consisting of nine mem- 
bers, four is a small quorum, and will be always available 
at head-quarters. I have fixed it so low, that business 
may not be stopped by any possible contingency. 

'fhe only restriction which I have placed on the absn- 
singic rcstric- lutc ix)wer of tlic Govemor-Geiioral is that 
Oovernor-S- wliich Hiuits liis powcv of acting separate 
™'- from and without the advice of his ordi- 

nary ministers to cases in Avhich the council shall con- 
sent to his doing so, and then makes it obligatory on him 
to take with him at least one minister as his responsible 
adviser, to whom the powers of other ministers would 
be delegated. Political difficulty cannot result from this 
Power of ddega- rule, bccausc on an emergency, taking with 
him the political minister, the Governor- 
General and minister constitute a committee all-power- 
ful in political affairs, with the salutary exception already 
noticed. In other matters of interior administration, it 
may be presumed that the council will consent to all 
reasonable delegation of power to facilitate local arrange- 
ments ; and under this rule the Governor-General, one 
minister, and the loeal governor, may with the consent 
of the council constitute a committee on any subject, at 
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any i)lacc ; or with two ministers the travelling govern- 
]iH*nt will be in itself sufficiently complete. If the 
(Jovernor-General when absent from his eouneil dilTer 
from his advisers (including the local governor, wlioni 
he may at any time call in) on matters other than poli- 
tieal, it is oidy proper that tlie matter should be delayed 
and ]*eferred to the council for their opinion. 

The Government being properly located, we may 
(‘xpect that prolonged delegation will be the exception, 
and not the rule: but temporary delegation for other 
})iirj)oses than war and climate will be more frecpieiit 
than at present, and most useful. 

Tlie salary which I have assigned to the ministers is 
adecpiate, but, considering the importance 
of die duties, and the enhanced value of ^ 
luiropcan labour in India, by no means large. It may, 
})(nhaps, be inexpedient to pay a man too high when you 
vant* him to work. Both men and animals when over fed 
get lazy ; you must rather feed them with liberal modera- 
tion, their labour considered, and see that they arc well 
ti*('at(‘(l, stabled, and groomed. At present, memljers of 
(-ouncil have so little to do, and so much to get, that 
they are not in working condition. A minister will work, 
and hope to rise still higher. 

It will be found that the provision for relieving 
the Governor-General from local details is quite neces- 
J^ary to his efficiency as head of the Supreme Govern- 
ment. 

The last article provides for the extraordinary exercise 

power by the Governor-Geneml in cases 

. *11/. / n 1 • 1 1 Provision for 

not provided for (of which he must be the extraordinary 
judge), and negatives all right of inferior 
servants to refuse compliance on any ground. 

For instance, if, the Governor-General being absent on 
u political emergency, the political minister were to die. 
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and the Governor-General to be left alone, he must ac 
alone. All extraordinary cases cannot be provided for 
and you must trust something to a man in the position o 
the Governor-General. 

Before leaving the constitution of the Supreme Go 
Question of vemmeiit, it may be well here, once for all. 
i^°he govern™ to iioticc the qucstion, whether it ispos.sihlt 
"’em. gjyg {.jjg natives any legislative share in 

the government of India, or to jirepare them in any ivay 
for freedom. I have all along assumed, and hold as be- 
yond all (juestion, that the idea of giving them any actual 
power is altogether chimerical and impossible. Oiiv 
government must be the purest despotism. We have 
the best securities in our own constitution that the Eni>- 
lishman who represents this country as supreme ruler ul 
India will act to the best of his power for the benefit ol 
the peojile, without local connection or prejudice; with- 
out the obstacles to executive efficiency, aiid the danger 
of the tyranny of a dominant majority or minority, 
incident to all free constitutions ; and also without the 
corruption and tyranny usually incident to (despot- 
isms. This is a great advantage ; and I doubt whe- 
ther it is either desirable or possible to alter it. 
Even if it were desirable, I believe that political free- 
dom may be indigenous, but cannot be cultivated to 
advantage. Unless you have an indigenous national 
aptitude for political freedom, and a prescription deeply 
rooted in the national mind, freedom is but the fi-ee- 
doni from all rule, and another name for anarchy. 
These conditions arc not found in India, where there is 
not even a united nation. They may exist among cer- 
tain classes, but not in the population in general. If, 
then, the advantage of our rule should ever be disputed, 
it will probably be only a question between the relative 
advantages of a foreign and a native despotism ; the one 
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being pure and expensive, the otlicr cheap and probably 
(oiTupt. While, therefore, everything should be done 
to elevate the natives socially and individually, I see no 
object ill attempting their political elevation beyond the 
limits of small municipalities. 

Jhit I can see the very greatest advantage in availing 
oinselvcs to the utmost of individual native knowledge and 
intelligence, as a guide and aid in administering the ailiiirs 
of a government in which they are interested, and of a 
people whom they must understand better than we do. 
There are natives whom I believe to be more (jualified, 
personally, and especially from their position, to give a 
valuable opinion on the effect of administrative measures 
and the real working of our system than almost any 
iMiropean. We might at the same time enlist the advice 
and assistance of such men, and confer on them an lio- 
norary distinction, flowing from an avowedly imj)erial 
s()urc(‘, which they would Idghly appreciate. 

This brings me to the suggestion of a native con- 
sultative council (the proposal that they should have 
votes ill a legislative council being out of the ((iies- 
tion). To such a council assembling ordinarily for 
j>ersonal discussion there is one positive and one ne- 
gative objection. The first is, that such an assembly 
must necessarily be almost entirely composed of natives 
resident at the seats of the supreme and local govern- 
ments (supposing the latter also to have consultative 
eouncils). But the natives of the present presidency 
towns are (with a few brilliant exceptions) the worst 
class whom we could consult: the most Europeanised; 
the most denativised ; the most likely to be influenced 
hy personal interest and intrigue ; the least accpiainted 
^vith what is going on in the country ; the most given 
to call themselves “ the natives the least in any way 
representing that class of her Majesty’s subjects. To 
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trust to them alone, as exponents of the feelings of “ tlio 
natives,” is most injurious. 

The negative objection is, that I doubt the possibility 
of getting natives to talk freely on doubtful points in a 
large, and, so far, public assembly. 

On matters in which an unanimous opinion prevailoil 
the assent of a respectably-constituted native asseniljlv 
would carry weight with it ; and a dissent would, if tlic 
government had been strangely blind to native opinion, 
probably open its eyes. But practical information and 
advice on difficult and disputable points is only to be ob- 
tained from natives by private conversation, and tested 
by com])arison of arguments. 

I would propose that some distinction, corrcspoiid- 
ProposednaHvo to our niuk and office of privy conn- 
privy council. should be conferred, in the name 

of the (drown, on natives of talent and distinction 
throughout the country, both on our own immediate 
subjects and on the feudatories of the empire. I’er- 
haps among this latter class would be found some of 
the best advisers regarding our internal administration, 
because they alone arc in a sufficiently independent 
position to give impartial opinions. The opinion of a 
man placed in such a position as the Nawab of liam- 
pore seems to me especially valuable. This privy 
council, then, I would not ordinarily assemble as a 
body, or would do so only for nominal purposes, just 
like the English privy council ; but 1 would give to 
privy councillors the privilege of addressing written me- 
morials to Government on public matters, and woubl 
enjoin on the Governor-General and Governors to con- 
sult by circular, on all subjects on which they may thinl; 
native opinions desirable, all or a portion of the privy 
councillors, and on special occasions to appoint a time 
and place of meeting, where all interested in the discus- 
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sioii of a particular measure should be invited, if it so 
please them, to attend and expound their views. The 
opinions of privy councillors, being collated and examined, 
should be recorded in the proceedings of Government, 
Avilli the reasons for or against acting on the advice 
^riven, and should be submitted, in a condensed form, 
for the information of the Home Government. Tlie 
(!o\'ernor-Gfeneral might also summon particular privy 
councillors to particular cabinet councils, where their 
Opinions should be recorded, but they should have no 
votes. 

Some such arrangement seems to me to be the proper 
medium between a Quixotic advocacy of native political 
rights and a foolish neglect of native intelligence and 
opinion. 

The advantages of privately consulting individual 
natives are obvious, but cannot be reduced to rule. 

An important question remains : wliere shall the 
i^iipiXMiie Government be permanently lo- 
rated ? I have already adverted to some 
of the necessary conditions of good govern- 
ment which involve this question, and shall here sum 
up the various considerations of necessity and prudence 
which should guide us in fixing a place as the seat of our 
government and capital of our empire. 

It is desirable that the place should be as central* as 
imssible to the different parts of the em- 
pire, and the nearer to England pro tanto 
the better. 

It is necessary that it should be so situated that 
it shall be the actual and usual residence of the Go- 
vernor-General, and the permanent head-quarters of 
the army ; and to secure these objects it is not only 

* I mention this consideration first, rather as that which first occurs than 
^ attributing the first imix)rtance to its exact geographical fulfilment. 
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desirable, but iiccessaiy, that it should be within read] 
of those vital jiolitieal and military affairs, duties, and 
a})prehensions in which the Governor-General and Coni- 
niander-in-C!liief must always be personally engaged. 

It is iK'cessary that the seat of government should lie 
so placed, fortified, and protected, that, in the possilik- 
event of cither internal disturbances or frontier inva- 
sion, it should run no risk of falling by any sudden coup 
into the hands of rebels or enemies. 

it is extremely desirable that it should be in a climate 
suitable to European health and energy, in order to secure 
both the uninterrupted presence and the long-contimud 
service of the members of the Government, and tlicir 
vigorous and ziadous performance of their duties ; and it 
will be a most important end of such a situation that we 
may make it not only a capital, but also a colony. 

It is desirable that the seat of the Supreme Govern- 
ment should also be the head-quarters of one of the sulior- 
dinate governments, and, if possible, of the most impor- 
tant and the best of those governments, the most favour- 
able specimen of our administration, the best model on 
which to form the ideas of the English members of the 
Supreme Government, and on the experience of wliicli 
to improve the other governments. 

It is desirable that it should be among the finest people 
in India — those' most extensively employed by us, ainl 
whom it is most important to attach to us. 

Finally, the expense of a transfer must be taken iiih) 
consideration. 

If there were any city pre-eminently the capital of 
India, or having any claim whatever to that character, 
it might be natural and desirable to consider first tht' 
possibility of making that city the seat of governnieut; 
but there is, in fact, no such city. Delhi and Agra have 
ancient prescription in their favour, but that is hardly 
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su[1k*ient, unless it can be shown that the causes which 
o-ave them ancient pre-eminence still exist. 

Calcutta is still the nominal seat of government, 
l)ut there can be no greater mistake than 

. , Supposed imma 

t(^ suppose that, as a city, it has any claim 
to be a political capital of India ; it is the 
undoubted commercial capital of Bengal, but nothing 
more. I do not know that there is any good census 
of tlic great towns, but at any rate Calcutta is, even in 
population, in no way very pre-eminent, and is only 
one of some half-dozen of the most populous places in 
India. It has no doubt a larger commerce than any 
other place, but it is a city of recent origin, and exclu- 
sively commercial. It contains no other native aristo- 
cracy than the aristocracy of commerce, and has nothing 
political about it. Now, whatever Kngland may be, the 
empire of India is not (I will make bold to say) j)rc-emi- 
nently commercial, and there is tio reason for regarding 
cominerce alone more than any other great branch of in- 
dustry. There is no strongerpT’md facie ground for fixing 
the seat of the government of India at the most important 
seaport, than there would be for fixing the government 
of France at the chief port of that empire. Even the 
proscription which Calcutta had in some degree accpiired 
while yet our empire in India was only partial, it has 
<loite lost, from the practical fact that for the last twenty 
years it has not been the actual or usual seat of the 
‘"supreme Governor and chief power of the state. With 
respect to the European residents, I believe that it would 
positively be a very considerable advantage to relieve a 
loan in so great a situation as that of the Govornor- 
Coneral from the multitude of petty and local business 
which besets him in such a town in the midst of such 
0 population, and which may with great advantage be 
loft to the local governor. 
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Denying, then, that Calcutta has any primd fad: 
claim, we must consider it on its merits, and let us soo 
how far it fulfils the required conditions. It will bf 
found that it is singularly ill-adapted to meet them. 
First, then, it certainly is not central, and, moreover, 
it is farther from England than any other iiii- 
of portant place, and the postal communication 
('aicutto. considerably longer. We may assnnu' 

(for argument) that, coming round the Cape, we row- 
menced our empire at Calcutta, but on that very aeeonnt 
it is an extremity, and, the route of commuuicatiou beinn’ 
now reversed, it is actually the farthest extremity. 
Secondly, experience has proved that Calcutta is not, 
and is never likely to be, the place of 
TrceTf GovoJl permanent and uninterrupted residence of 
not-cenerai; Coveruor-Geueral and Commandci'-in- 
Chief. Error may arise from the argument in favour 
of Calcutta which has been drawn just at present from 
the Burmese war, and the fact that the Governor- 
General has been called down to Calcutta to super- 
intend that operation. But I maintain that a Burmese 
war is the exception, and not the rule ; and that the 
Governor-General has merely been temporarily called 
from affairs of more permanent importance to look to a 
local accident. Wherever he is located, such necessities 
may arise, and, residing at head-quarters as the rule, lie' 
may without inconvenience make such temporary exjic- 
ditions as the exception. Once in twenty or thirty year? 
you may go to war with the Burmese, or Bornesc, nr 
Madagascarcse, and send troops over the seas to promnto 
your commercial interests and vindicate the honour nl 
the national flag, but you would not in the last-supposed 
case (of war with Madagascar), because the Governor- 
General goes to Bombay to superintend the despatch ol 
an expedition, on that account fix the Supreme Govern- 
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iiieiit permanently at Bombay. The Burmese war is 
not necessary or vital. Since the last war tlnu’e lias 
been no apprehension of danger to India, or to any 
part of it, from the Burmese.'^ The mountainoiis country 
between Bengal and Burmah is a sullieient natural 
boundary. The Burmese have nothing to do with India, 
and no connection with Indians. You cannot even find 
a land route to march troops against them, and if 
vou vnll go to war with them it must be by the aid 
of vonr ships. Neither have any non-maritime rulers 
of India attempted to conquer Burmah, nor are the 
Ibirniese really formidable or dangerous to India. Bcn- 
aal is really quite secure from serious invasion from 
the east. 

It is very different on the real frontier of India. From 
the north-west frontier conquering hordes have many 
times issued and many times conquered the country. All 
great movements in Asia have led to the entrance into 
India, from that quarter, of nations or armies. Its poli- 
tics are of vital and constant importance. The north 
of India, the Hindostan of the natives, has always 
heen inhabited by dominant and warlike ])eoples ; there 
has always been the seat of former empire— is 
now the nursery of our armies and the seat of our mili- 
tary strength. Calcutta is the point most remote from 
the frontier — far distant from Hindostan, and isolated 
from the body of our troops and ther centres of our mili- 
tary power. It is not even conveniently situated for the 
political supervision of the chief native states within 
fndia. What follows? Whenever there is anything 
anxious in the state of frontier, or even internal, politics — 
whenever there is war 'or prospect of war (other than 
maritime and voluntary war)— and whenever there is any 
huimrtant business connected with the army— on all these 
occasions the Governor-General has been, and always 
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will be, absent from Calcutta— not on occasional coM- 
weatber trips, but habitually, and for years togellier. 
He has been in the habit of spending the cold weather 
in camp, the hot weather at Simla. The Commander- 
iu-Chiefhas gone further; he has entirely ceased to niake 
and permanont ^uy prcteucc of cvcr goiug iioar Caleulta, 

absence of Com- J that, CXCC|)t tO talCC thc Oatll OH 

mandor-in-Cliict ’ ^ ^ 

and staff. his arrival, he has literally never sat in 
council for thc last fourteen or fifteen years. T’hosc (lieu 
who advocate making Calcutta the head-quarters of the 
government must distinctly make up their minds whelhi r 
they arc also irreparcd either to fix the Commandev-in- 
Chief and his staff permanently there iqtart from the 
army, or iiermanently to dissever the head-quarters wf 
civil and military government. That dilemma is iiani- 
table, and is to my mind alone fixtal to the possihiUtij d 
making Calcutta tiie permanent seat of government in 
thc present condition of thc empire and position ol tlit 
army. 

We now come to thc question of fortification and iim- 
tection. It is undoubtedly quite nceessiiry 
nfleat!™ Ind that the seat of government shmdd he 
protection. gccurcd agaiiist accidents, and it is very 
undesirable that it should be placed so near the frontier 
that the first battle with invaders should be fought under 
its walls, and thc capital be the first trophy of their suc- 
cess. But we are not on this account to go to the otlior 
extreme, and to fix the capital, not in the heart, but i» 
the remotest extremity of the empire. If, commenein? 
with a fishing village, we have acquired a great empiiei 
it is an excess of prudence to look forward to thc time 
when, the tide having not only turned, but completely 
ebbed, we are again reduced to thc point where we eoim 
menced. When we lose our empire, and are reduee'l 
to a corner of a province, it will then be time enoug'' 
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to retarn to our proviiioial capital; and when our armies 
are rniallv beaten in tlie field — wlien even our fortified 
positions are insecure — when it is necessaiy to abandon 
tli(‘ lioart of the country, and our thoughts are turned to 
our shiixs, our name and dignity will not stand so high as 
to suffer much further from the necessity of transferring 
tli(‘ remnant of our power from the imperial capital to 
the fort at fkh'utta. 1 admit that we must render 
it iinjiossible that any sudden emeute or any temporary 
i and reparable reverse of our arms should make the 
I seat of government no longer tenable ; but 1 deny 
I that it is necessary in the plenitude of our power, 
and in spite of every ineouvenience, to keep tin* seat 
of government at that spot which, when reduced to 
tli(‘ very lowest extremity, we shall in tli(‘ very last 
gasp and article of our power the last abandon. W(^ 
should be in the centre and present stronghold of our 
strength. 

Calcutta is certainly far enough from external invasion. 
Denuded of troops as is Ilcngal, it is at least as liable to 
du' approach of sudden internal disturbers as any other 
ol our great cities ; and I am not strat(‘gist enough to 
know whether the vicinity of the fort would necessarily 
^ave the city from plunder. But granting this to be the 
rase, Ave merely admit that one necessary condition is 
hdfdled by Calcutta — not that it alone can fulfil that 
^‘ondition. 

But it is said that we are a maritime people, and there- 
fore we should have a maritime capital ; Navai protoc- 
and here lies the fallacy which has had such 
f<^i‘ce. It is true that England is a maritime nation, and 
that India is protected from the seabord side by the 
aiarine of England. But our empire in India is not naval. 

B is, on the contrary, essentially military. The very fact 
^f the naval superiority of England makes the Indian 

I 
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marine of comparatively little consequence. We shall 
never (it is to be lioped) be attacked in India by sea; 
but many powers have looked to attack us by land, and it 
is to our army that we must trust. It is true that, if we 
arc ever reduced to the fort at Calcutta, a fleet might 
tlirow in supplies there, and enable us to hold out the 
longer ; but I have already argued that our last point of 
possession and defence in adversity is not necessarily tlie 
capital of our prosperity. You would not fix the capital 
of Britain in Scotland, because when Louis Napoleon 
conquers England you may hold out in Scotland. 

But it is still argued, “the supplies of our army come 
from tlie sea.” So they do ; and that is a reason for 
keeping carefully and securely our seaports, not for fix- 
ing tlie government at the chief port. Calcutta is merely 
a place en route^ and the Governor-General does not 
personally count muskets or weigh powder. As long as 
you have a fortified station to command the river and 
a commissary of stores at Calcutta, the seat of your 
government and the head-quarters of your army may 
be determined by other considerations than the super- 
intendence of the transshipment of your supplies. 

I say then that our maritime power is no sufficient 
reason for keeping our civil and military commanders 
in India immediately under the guns of our ships. 
When a child is a child he remains attached to his 
mother’s apron-string ; but when he becomes a man, 
if he hope to get on in the world, he goes abroad by 
himself, and does not remain for ever with his natural 
protectors, because possibly, in the event of his being 
sick and like to die, he may some day wish to return to 
them. If our Indian empire is good for anything, it is 
now fit to defend itself. It may be possible to have a 
sufficiently fortified seat of government elsewhere than at 
Calcutta, and in a more appropriate military situation. 
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III regard to climate, I need merely here say that the 
climate of Calcutta is tropical, and very un- 
favourable to European health — that at no 
plaee where it would be proposed to fix the government 
is there a worse climate. It remains to be seen whether 
wc cannot find the other necessary conditions under a 
more flivourable sky. No European remains at Calcutta 
longer than he can help ; and the place is not, and never 
can be, a colony. It is to Europeans no more than an 
cncampnient. 

The scheme of administration prevailing in Bengal was 
formed when our knowledge was imperfect. Government 
and under great disadvantages — the result 
is not a favourable model. The Bengalese are an effemi- 
nate race, incapable of defending themselves—never 
found in our armies — unfit auxiliaries to a military power 
—and not the class whom wc should most care to attach 
to lisas our most immediate subjects — as the surrounders 
and supporters of our empire. 

In one respect, and one respect only, is it an object to 
retain Calcutta as the seat of government. It would cost 
something to establish the Government else- 
Where, and the question resolves itself into the 
degree of expense, and the comparative value of the ad- 
vantages to be obtained by a transfer to any other place 
fixed on as the best. In regard to the buildings and oflBces * 
ef Government, I imagine that the Government-house 
would be almost the only loss, and that only in so far as it 
IS larger than (it is perhaps double) such as would have 
fioen an appropriate Government-house for Bengal alone. 

I believe that most of the offices of the various depart- 
^oents of Government are merely rented; and if the 
Governor of Bengal occupied one side of Government 
bouse, and established his secretariat and some other 
offices in the other, the Government property would 

I 2 
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be sufficiently occupied, and it would be in the end as 
cheap to build offices for tlic departments of the Svipreiuc 
Government elsewhere as to rent them in Calcutta. 

rrivatc house-ju’opcrty in Calcutta, of a particular 
description, might, no doubt, be for a time somewhat 
dopreeiated ; but this, of course, cannot be considered 
as material in a great public question ; and it is to he 
hoircd that, in so great a coiumercial mart, increasiii": 
])rosperity and private demand would soon fill up the 
gap left by Government servants and offices. 

[ am, however, very willing to admit that, in almost 
any place on the continent of India which might bo 
selected as the seat of the Sujrreme Government (1 
except Bombay, as not on the continent), 
ftScitlons prudence would require the expenditure of 
elsewhere. nioncy ill fortificution, since the 

great native forts of former days may be little suited 
to modern warfare, and we have at present few fortifi- 
cations of our own construction in the interior of tlio 
country. But I believe both that the best modern 
fortification (mud) is, in a country where manual labour 
is so low-priced, extremely cheap, and that money so 
expended would be, on general grounds, by no means 
thrown away. Continually advancing as we have been, 
it may have been prudent to abstain from sinking 
• money in permanent works of this kind ; but nov 
that we have reached the natural limits of the empire 
and may hope to be more stationary, I very much doubt 
whether, as a foreign nation occupying a subject countrr, 
we can wisely neglect all fortification. An army in the 
field encamps in the open plain; but all precedents, 
ancient and modern, teach us that an army of per- 
manent occupation derives great advantage from the 
possession of fortified points d'appui, in case of sudden 
disturbance or temporary reverse. I should say, then, 
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that a fortified post, in the most advantageous and 
central position and the head-quarters of the Govern- 
ment and of the army, would be, on many grounds, most 
desirable. When we come to name particular places, 
we shall consider the degree of expense and the amount 
of collateral advantages. 

I conclude, then, that (^alcutta, as the seat of govern- 
ment, presents several most important and fatal dis- 
advantages, and no advantage except the 

. p . 1 • 1 T . 1 1 Conclusion in 

saving ol the expense involved in the change, regard to cai- 
1 believe that in fact the Supreme Govern- 
ment of India will never be efficiently carried on at that 
place ; that it is merely a question of time ; that 
sooner or later a change will inevitably take place ; and 
that the time is now come when the soomu’ wo make iij) 
our minds to the change the better. What is the use of 
a nominal government at Calcutta when every Governor- 
(ieneral finds some reason to leave it as soon as possible, 
taking with him the whole power of the state ? The 
strongest argument against nominally fixing the govern- 
ment in Calcutta is, that you never will succeed in really 
doing so, and that it is therefore better to give it up 
with a good grace, and avoid all the manifold and fiital 
evils of a constant division of the government into two 
inefficient parts. 

Let us see, then, what better places can be found, and 
whether the expense involved is so great as to induce 
ns farther to postpone a measure so essential to the 
interests and good government of the empire. 

Before mentioning places, we may look to the quarter 
nf India in which it is most desirable to fix Examination 
fte capital. The outline map prefixed to dlfferenTqmr- 
these pages shows the great provinces into of India, 
which the country is now politically, and in some degree 
geographically, divided. 
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It will be seen that there are six principal divisions. 
A large space in the centre is occupied by a circle of 
the principal native states, which lie contiguous to one 
another in this quarter — Gwalior, Rajpootana, Hyder- 
abad, Nagporc, &c. &c. Round this native quarter and 
contiguous to it (except on one side, where the desert 
interposes) lie the five great divisions of our territory— 
Bengal, Madras, Bombay, Ilindostan proper (called by 
us the North-West Provinces), and the plain of the 
Indus. In which of these great divisions should the 
government be fixed ? 

The central quarter, being possessed almost exclusively 
by native states, would not be selected ; and we must 
therefore give up the idea of finding a suitable place qidu 
central to every part of India. 

The Punjab is the frontier and outlying division, and, 
in some degree, isolated. The fii’st campaign of an 
invading army would be there fought, and it would not 
be prudent nor reasonable to push so far forward our 
head-quarters. 

Madras, though the most maritime of our territories, 
has not been proposed, and it is perhaps unnecessary to 
particularize the reasons against the selection of that 
province for our head-quarters. 

In discussing the disadvantages of Calcutta, we have 
shown those of Bengal generally. 

There remain, then, Bombay and Hindostan. Boni- 
Bombay ncarcst to England, and the 

increased facilities of overland communica- 
tion will soon give this fact great additional importance. 
With a railway across the desert, and screw-vessels in 
the Red Sea, the ancient line of communication may 
regain its former importance, and be generally used for 
the passage of men, stores, and valuable goods. The 
insular position of the town of Bombay gives it all the 
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advantage of fortification ; it is also nearer to and within 
shorter communication with the frontier than Calcutta, and 
is conveniently situated with respect to the principal native 
states. It is in tolerably easy communication with our 
territories in Hindustan, Madras, and on tlic Indus ; and 
a railway from Bombay to Agra would be shorter, 
clieapcr, and at least as useful, as one from Calcutta to 
Agra, and would more completely unite the empire. On 
the other hand, the Bombay territories are the least 
important and prosperous, or, at any rate, the least 
paying, of our possessions. They are not the seats of 
any of our most important civil and military interests ; 
and the experience and example of administration 
afforded to the members of the Supreme Government 
would not be satisfactory. The Governor-General would 
be more frequently at Bombay than he is at Calcutta, but 
he would have very many occasions to be absent with the 
army in Hindostan and on other duties. A principal ob- 
jection is this — that Bombay itself is in no degree less 
tropical or more healthy than Calcutta ; and Poonah, or 
some such place more healthily situated on the continent, 
would cost as much in fortification, &c., as other places 
possessing greater intrinsic advantages. On the whole, 
then, I should prefer Bombay to Calcutta, but think 
that to it too great and material disadvantages attach. 

There remains Hindostan, the ancient seat of all the 
empires and dominant peoples who have ever 

1 111 • Ilindostan. 

ruiea India; the most valuable possession 
in the prosperity, and the last seat of strength in tlie 
decline, of all great governments— in fact, the historical, 
nnd we may almost say natural, empress province of India, 
to the whole of which it has, in European parlance, even 
given its name. Since Hindostan has come into our pos- 
session, it has been the scene of all our most important 
political transactions, the basis of all great military opera- 
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tioiis. The Governor-General, in spite of the theoretical 
location of the government at Calcutta, has spent most 
of liis time in these territories, and there exercised all 
the powers of the government ; there the Commaiidoi'. 
in-Chief, tlie liead-qnarters of the army, and the mass of 
oiir troops seem to be permanently located. Prhm 
facie^ then, tliis province appears to be the natural and 
permanent seat of government Let us see whether in 
detail it fullils the required conditions. 

To begin with, it lies umpiestionably more central to 
all India than any other province in our immediate 
possession. It is the centre of the three great pro- 
vinces (Bengal, Hindostan, and the runjab), forming 
an unbroken line of the most valuable territory, now 
grouped together, and administered and guarded l)v 
the same service and troops. It is very conveniently 
situated to the pi*ineipal native states, and is in easy 
communication with Bombay. Even from Madras, ia 
a direct line, it is not very much fartlier tlian Calcutta. 
In short, we have only to look at a map to see at a 
glance why Akbar selected Agra as the capital of 
India. 

Hindostan is not so near to England as Bombay, 
but it must be observed that it is much nearer than 
Bengal, and the postal communication with England is 
several days shorter than at Calcutta. I have already 
alluded to the probability of a railroad between Boml)ay 
and Agra. The Bombay line is the most advanced of 
Indian railroads ; it will soon run over the Ghauts, 
and, before long, will probably reach Malwa ; it cannot 
be then much longer before a central Indian rail crosses 
the dry and comparatively level country between Mabva 
and Agra, connecting the great countries of the west 
and centre with those of the north and east. Men and 
goods, despatched from London lid Bombay, may then 
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reach Agra within the month, and the old route by the 
Cape and Calcutta will be much less important. 

Ilindostan, while free from the weakness and peril of 
a frontier province, is as near the frontier 
as tlu' capital can safely be : and, in fact, seatofgovein- 
all frontier operations, political and military, 
have been from hence directed. The best ])roof that we 
could here depend on the contkuied presence of the Gover- 
nor-General and Commander-in-Chief is in the fact that 
there has been hitherto no keeping them away. Here 
alone can we hope to retain a united government ; and in 
a permanent and united government is our only chance 
qI good government. 

Hindostan is, and always must be, the centre of our 
military power. It is jirotcctcd by a large outlying 
territory ; and supposing (what is improbable) that an 
enemy should force the frontier passes, now watched and 
guarded by us, and should actually invade India, the 
lirst struggle would be in the Punjab. If we should 
perchance be defeated there, we may yet make a stand 
in Hindostan. But in Hindostan we sliall light no jiro- 
vincial battle ; there we must rally all the forces of the 
<^‘»npire ; there we shall stake everything ; there must a 
Governor-General and a Commandcr-in-Chief be present 
to direct a struggle of life and death ] there they must 
roncentrate their resources ; and there a fortified civil 
iind military centre will be of the utmost iraiiortance. 
defeated there, we shall find no safety till we reach our 
f^hips ; we must stand there, or give up India ; and when 
we have given up India, and lost our military power, 
then, and not till then, we may make tlie most of our 
iRaritime resources, and retain the fort at Calcutta and 
«ome commercial guns to protect the commercial depot 
commercial people trading to India. We shall have 
nothing more. 
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The climate of Hindostan is much the best in Iiiflia, 
and it contains within its limits, places temperate, healthy, 
and pleasant ; wlierc we may not only advantageously 
locate both the European and native servants of Govern- 
ment, and form a capital worthy of us, but may also 
attain that very great desideratum as a centre and 
resting-place of our power — a colony. 

Moreover, Hindostan foFms, beyond all question and 
doubt, the best, and I think I may say the most important, 
of the subordinate governments. More matured expe- 
rience, a better native system, a finer people, a more 
uniform language, some gifted individuals bestowed by 
fortune, the more immediate presence and interest of 
the heads of the government, and, it may be added, llie 
superior energy and efficiency in Europeans and natives 
due to the superior climate, havq all combined to make 
this province the model and success of our system. Here 
alone could the members of the Supreme Government 
learn a system worthy of generalisation. Upon the 
people of Hindostan we chiefly rely for, our service and 
support, and them especially must it be our object par- 
ticularly to attach to us. Most of the opium is produced 
in Hindostan * which is merely sold in Calcutta as an 
entrepot, and there credited; and, setting aside this item, 
we shall find that in the chief local sources of revenue 
(especially land revenue) it is superior, and, even in- 
cluding the sea customs and other imperial incomes 
levied at Calcutta, is little inferior in total revenue 
to Bengal. Altogether, and in every way, we have a 
greater interest in the internal administration of Hi^^* 
dostan than of any other province. 

I have then, I think, gone through the various condi- 
tions, and upon any general ground whatever I confess 

* One opium-producing division, “ Babar,” though a province of Hiii* 
dostan, belongs to the Bengal government. 
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that I can scarcely conceive a doubt as to the propriety 
of fixing the central government of India in Hindostan. 

We have yet to consider the particular place in that 
province which presents the greatest ad- ^ ^ 

^ / 1 T • . Question of par- 

vaiitaf^’cs. Delhi and Agi*a boast an ancient, ticuiar locality 

, n 1 . _ in Hindostan. 

and Simla a sort of modern prescription. 

As between Delhi and Agra there can be no doubt that 
Agra is much preferable, antkwe may therefore dismiss 
Delhi from the question. 

With respect to Agra, I think it may be asserted that 
it is not now to so great an extent a native, social, or 
political capital as to give it any very great claim on 
that ground alone. Agra has been only within the last 
few years made the seat of the government of the Nortli- 
West Provinces, and it has not been found by any means 
necessary that the Lieutenant-Governor should continu- 
ally reside there. The local business has no particular 
importance. The city is one of several of the most 
important towns within the limits of the government ; 
but as I have before said, neither this nor any other 
place is at the present day intrinsically the native capital 
either of India or of Hindostan. The fact, then, is, that 
as concerns the natives we are free to select for our 
capital whatever place may best suit us, provided only that 
h be conveniently situated for their access, settlement, 
and residence. If in these respects there is no obstacle, 
they will soon flock in suflficient numbers round the 
permanent seat of our government and government esta- 
blishments, and probably before long form a native 
city, as important as any which now exists, and which 
'vill in course of time become much more so. It is 
Wonderful how soon on the site of the bazaars of a mere 
military encampment a city springs up. 

This being the case, we may fairly, without detriment 
to the natives, consider also the interests of the Euro- 
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peans, and of the European government, as involved in 
those of its servants and European subjects. 

To them the possession of a temperate climate is of 
the very utmost consequence. I fear that, 
in the investigations of Parliament, due 
consiUcratio,. cojigidgration has not been given to the 
vast importance of climate, not for the mere personal 
comfort of individuals, bu# as in fact and actual prac- 
tice and experience most important, 1 may say essential, 
to the organization, working, and success of a govern- 
f seat of nient which must consist of Europeans, 
government; “ind in wliicli au unfavouKible climate 
causes a succession of absences, divisions, and changes 
altogether fatal to good government, destroys bodily ami 
mental energy, and renders necessary much enhanced 
remuneration for much inferior service. This disadvan- 
tage may be inevitable fo some countries, but, if in India 
we can choose between a good and a bad climate, vh} 
should we prefer the bad? In that country prudent 
men send their very dogs of European birth and breed- 
ing to the hills in the hot weather. Are not then our 
governors and councillors more precious than grey- 
hounds? But there has been too great apprehension 
of the imputation of personal motives. Most of those 
who have given their evidence to the committees ol 
Parliament have been, or hope to be, members of 
government ; and although nearly all have in practice 
been driven by public duty to the hills, none will bring 
prominently forward mere personal health and vigoui as 
the valid arguments in determining the seat of govern- 
ment which they really are. It is not any private cou- 
sideration which should weigh, but the health and e 
ciency of the government individually and collectively 
The sanitary condition of his most valuable servants 
is of very considerable importance to the master. 
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And it is not only to the immediate members of the 
(Jovcrnment that the climate of the capital -of a European 
is of such consequence. The general body ; 

of the European servants of Government, and those 
connected with them, form a vast and most important 
class. To them the permanent head-quarters of govern- 
ment and of the army, if favourably situated and 
ill a good climate, will form, and it is highly desirable 
that they should form, a social capital of India (which 
Talcutta is not), where they will congregate for business, 
health, and pleasure, where they will become known to 
the heads of the government and to one another, and 
where there may be some interchange of ideas. The 
hard-worked government servant, who has a short leave 
from his solitary home in the jungles, will there not 
only fallow his mind by idleness, but will improve it 
i)y communications and acquire civilised associations. 
Especial advantage will be derived from the existence 
of a common ground on which official and professional 
men from all different parts of India will meet and learn 
to share with omj another their varied mass of informa- 
tion ; and not less will be the gain from the meeting and 
intercommunication of English and Indian servants, of 
head-quarter men and provincials, and of official men in 
general, with the non-official European residents in the 
country, who will doubtless frequent a European capital. 
All these advantages are lost if the capital be fixed in 
^ bad and tropical climate, which has no attraction 
to non-residents, and is avoided by all as much as pos- 
sible. 

I have also alluded to the possibility of combining a 
colony with a capital. This is not the 
piace to discuss the whole question of the ^ ^ 

^ode and degree in which we may with advantage 
attempt to colonise in India, and to amalgamate with 
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the natives; but it may be generally asserted (with 
reference to the true and often repeated fact that Me 
are yet but encamped in the country) that it would lie 
a great additional strength, and afford many incidental 
advantages, if we could make our capital something of 
the nature of a colony — a centre of a resident European 
and mixed population — a home and an asylum for 
natives who may have adopted or aj)proached our 
manners, our society, or our religion, or have inter- 
mixed with our blood — a nucleus of European education, 
arts, and manuhicturcs — and a rest whereon to place the 
lever with which we may gradually move the whole 
mass of India. 

Experience has proved that in ordinary private busi- 
ness unaided Europeans cannot to a great extent corn- 
pete with natives, and that little private colonization 
takes place. But the fixQjl centre of a European govern- 
ment, the service of that government, the supply of its 
demands and of those of a European capital and lai’gc 
European residence, would at once furnish the necessiirv 
attraction for European and mixed labour; and if mo 
can find a place combining some natural capabilities 
with a temperate climate, the classes referred to will 
undoubtedly colonise. It is, as has been said, essential 
that the place should not be unfitted for natives ; but if 
we can combine the two conditions, a very great objVet 
will be attained. All things then considered, we may 
compare the different places which present themselves. 

Agra is admirably well situated for the scat of 
Objections to govcmment in many respects. But thougli 
the climate is much better than Calcutta, 
it is yet very hot indeed in the summer. It is a tropical 
climate, and the difference between it and that of Cal' 
cutta is not radical, but only one of degree. It is on this 
account quite unsuited for a European capital. More- 
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over, the fort of Agra, though large, and in good preser- 
vation, is probably not a good place of modern defence ; 
and, situated as Agra is, it might be necessary to expend 
a very considerable sum in fortification, in order to render 
both the offices and treasury of government and the native 
city fully defensible against any coup de main, 

Simla, again, is in a fine climate, and a very pretty 
and pleasant place, but is in other respects very incon- 
veniently situated. It is too far to the 
north, and is so far in the interior of the 
hills as to be very difficult of access. It is deficient in 
labour and supplies ; altogether unsuited for a native, and 
most inconvenient for a European capital ; and with no 
capabilities for a colony. I think that the objections to 
making Simla the perniancnt seat of government are 
insurmountable. 

But there is another place juot yet brought into im- 
portance by the residence of members of 
the Government, but already as a place 
of private residence more frequented, and 
infinitely more accessible, cheap, and convenient than 
Simla. Mussoorie is not so well clothed and pretty 
as Simla, but it is in as agreeable and cool a climate, 
nnd decidedly more healthy. And it possesses the 
Kreat advantage indispensable to a permanent capital, 
that it immediately overlooks the plains of Hindostan ; 
^ind within five miles as the road now winds down 
the hill, or a much shorter distance in a straight line, 
js a very large fertile valley, exceedingly well suited 
5oth for native residence and resort and for European 
colonization, and abounding in labour and supplies, 
^he hills of Mussoorie afford space enough for any 
number of European houses, a portion of which might 
c built close together in European style, while de- 
^ched residences would extend beyond the limits of 
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the present station. Such a post could be iinprcf^nnhlv 
fortihcd at a very small expense of money, and defeiidiMl 
by a very small number of men. But one of the greatest 
advantages remains to be told. Th(‘ valley or plain im- 
mediat(‘ly under the hill-station— the spot in Avhich Youlil 
be the native capital, and which is already much di'si- 
derated and partially colonized by European and nativt' 
Christian settlers — is walled in, as it were, from the givat 
plain of TTindostau by the lower or Sewalic chain ot hilN 
— a sort of segment of a circle which surrounds the val- 
ley, and on either side closes into the great mountain 
range. This wall is low and comparatively narrow, hut 
one mass of ravines and gullies, and in a natural state 
impracticable. Boads can, however, be made throiidi 
it, such that it l)ecomes no obstacle whatever to llie 
easiest communication ; and yet, except by these dcfui- 
sibic passes or gates, it cannot be entered. It is tlie 
best of natural fortifications. 

In short, the spot to which T allude, immediately 
overlooking the whole plain of TIindostan at the point 
where its' great rivers issue from the hills, and in every 
way conveniently situated, seems as if it had been ( x- 
pressly formed by nature to fulfd the almost incompa- 
tible conditions required by us for a perfectly conveiiieiit 
scat of the European government of an Indian empire. 
The valley is the Beyrah Dhoon, and the position of the 
places referred to will be seen from the accompanyiu? 
sketch. 

Mussoorie, instead of being remote and isolated lih^' 
Its situation and Simla, is perchctl on the outer range of hill^ 
advantages. immediately north of Agra and Delhi, with 
which places it communicates by the best road in 
through our most fertile and flourishing territory. It is fli 
a point where the outer Himmalayas rise unusually high '• 
on an impregnable clump of hills rising abruptly fron’ 
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the plain, and flanked on either side by the Ganges and 
Jumna, which, here rushing deep and impetuous from the 
mountains, and cutting narrow chasms in the Sewalic 
range, may be seen from Mussoorie winding their way far 
into the plains. Immediately below is the head of the 
great Ganges Canal, along the bank of which a railway 
may be run from Allahabad to Deyrah for the mere cost 
of the iron rails, and without involving an additional 
brick or spade of earth. The present station of Mussoorie 
is on an average about 7000 feet above the sea ; contains 
a very large number of detached houses ; and there is 
still a considerable range of unoccupied hill rising even 
higher. The climate is altogether temperate, and un- 
questionably the best and most healthy yet discovered 
in India. Everything is as cheap and plentiful as in the 
most favoured spots of the plain country. 

Deyrah is a particularly beautiful place, in a country 
which is quite a garden abounding in water and vegeta- 
tion such as natives delight in, and a favourite resort of 
Europeans except when the heats of summer drive them 
for a time to the overhanging heights. The passes 
through the Sewalic range are even now practicable to 
all kinds of wheeled carriages, and at a very small ex- 
pense the road might be made one of the best in the 
country. Immediately beyond the Sewalic range lies 
a broad and populous territory, abounding in produc- 
tions of every kind, and watered by those two riches- 
bestowing rivers not inaptly deified by the Hindoos. 
Between them is the great Doab, the pride of Hindostan, 
and it is flanked by the fertile and famous provinces of 
Rohilcund and Sirhiiid. 

Mussoorie^Deyrah, in fact, combines almost alf the 
advantages of Agra and Simla, with several others be- 
sWes. It is within such easy reach of the former place 
that it is little inferior in the advantage of a central posi- 

K 
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tion and speedy communication with all parts of India 
and with England, and it is admirably placed for tlip 
superintendence of frontier politics and military matters. 
Mnssoorie is a better residence and capital for Europeans 
than Simla, and Deyrah for natives than Agra. 

To make Mussoorie altogether impregnable would cost, 
I imagine, next to nothing; and it is difficult to conceive 
a place better suited for the head-quarters 

Fortifications of. „ ^ . n i p • 

of an army acting on the detensive, or tor 
the refuge, trysting, and recruiting place of a beaten 
or inferior force, than the Deyrah Dhoon, that pleasant 
valley flowing with water, aliounding in corn and oil, 
defended by two most difficult rivers and the most ])ei- 
fcct natural fortification which can be imagined, and 
surmounted by an impregnable citadel. If still further 
security be desired, the nature of the country would make 
it very easy, by the aid of the natural ravines and other 
assistance, to form on the side of the valley sloping down 
from the foot of the Mussoorie precipices a semicircular 
line of fortifications somewhat as shown in the annexed 
diagram, which should make the native capital defensible 
in case our outer defences were forced, and would enable 
us to retain to the utmost extremity our last hold of 
Hindostan. I do not anticipate that matters will soon 
come to this point, but it is merely conceding to those 
who argue the necessity of a very secure capital that I 
point out the treble security of the proposed site. 

The expense of a Government-house would not bo a 
great consideration in so important a matter ; it would 
be as cheap to build offices at Mussoorie and Deyrah as 
to rent them in Calcutta ; and^ the servants of Govern- 
ment would build for themselves. 

Here then at last we might have a stable and ener- 
getic government. Neither health nor constantly recur- 
ring political and military business would carry away 
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the Governor-General, the Commander-in-Cliief, or the 
other members of the Government. They would never 
be absent except on short cold-weather tours, or on very 
extraordinary occasions. Here we might concentrate 
tlie whole of our European energies; here we should 
retain the services of men of whom we are now deprived 
by the climate ; and lierc we might found an imperial 
Hvstem worthy of the reputation of the rulers and the 
greatness of the country ruled. 

I would propose, then, permanently to fix at Mus- 
soorie-Deyrah both the Supreme Govern- proposed ar- 
ment and that of Tlindostan, and the 
head-quarters of tlie army, with all their offices and esta- 
blishments. I would have at Mussoorie a European 
Government-house, the English offices, and the residence 
of tlie European officers ; at the foot of the hill a native 
(liu*bar-hall, the public sittings of the chief courts of 
justice, the principal educational establishments for the 
natives, the head-quarters of the ordnance and commis- 
sariat, the body-guard and personal escort, and other 
native establishments. The Governor-General and other 
European officers might come down for a few hours any 
day that native business was to be done, and in the cold 
weather would probably spend some time in the valley 
among the natives. 

Around Deyrah might probably be formed a can- 
tonment of native troops drawn from the neighbour- 
ing stations to form a head-quarter force; and the 
European regiments and artillerymen would be perched 
en the surrounding hills in the hot season, and descend 
to the valley for exercise in the cold weather. By a new 
I’oad and fixed steam-engines the communication between 
the hill and the valley might be reduced to the smallest 
expenditure of labour and time. 

The valley would become a colony of European 
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mixed, and native settlers and followers of our power. 

And those natives who for us or for tlie 
rosu s. sacrifice their own social posi- 

tion would find themselves no longer outcasts. 

There tea, and sugar, and hops, and oats, and many 
European products would be largely grown, and there 
we should have schools of art, and model cotton-mills 
and iron-foundries, and many other things besides. 

In short, the settlement would be in every way the 
suitable centre and nucleus of our peculiarly situated 
power — would supply many deficiencies and secure many 
hitherto unattainable advantages — the government would 
be carried on as it ought to be — the Indian service of 
England would be no longer a penance and a pain— 
and we should have a connecting link between natives 
and Europeans. A more pleasant, beautiful, and inte- 
resting spot would not exist. The Indian capital would 
become a fashionable winter resort. Instead of going to 
Brighton, people would take out through-tickets in No- 
vember from London Bridge to Deyrah, and spend an 
Indian ‘‘ season ” at an Indian capital. The great Asiatic 
possession of England would acquire the interest and im- 
portance which is its due, and from one point, thoroughly 
our own, our religion, science, and civilization might at 
last be in reality diffused throughout India. 

In so great an imperial undertaking we should not 
be niggard of reasonable expense. The country well 
Necessary managed can afford the funds for so neces- 

expenditure, expenditure. Yet, in the first 

instance, I would not propose anything at all propor- 
tionate to what is expended in this or any other country 
on the seats of the national Government ; witness, for 
instance, our new Houses of Parliament. 

Say that 1,000,000/. sterling were allowed to fouml 
an Indian capital ; 500,000/. for public buildings, &c., 
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and 500,000/. for fortifications and outworks, would be, 
I should tliink, in the first instance, amply sufiicient. 
Ill future, all money expended for useful purposes would 
^0 infinitely farther than much larger sums unsystem- 
atically disbursed for similar objects in different places 
throughout India. 

I have dwelt so long on this subject because, hoping, 
as I do, that our empire in India will be lasting, it is 
of the greatest importance that we should Future cousi- 
jiosscss a suitable capital and colony, and 
the question should now be permanently settled. It is a 
ju’cat pity in any way to postpone it. At the same time 
wo must not decide a matter of this kind on any mere 
tciiijiorary considerations. We must have a capital which 
may be still a capital a hundred years hence. For instance, 
no one can doubt that the great lines of railway will 
eventually be completed. It is only a question of a few 
years sooner or later; and I think that in discussing 
the merits of Bombay, Agra, or Miissooric, I am fully 
justified in assuming that there will be a railroad between 
those places, and that the traffic between Northern India 
and England will take the most direct route to the 
western coast. It is quite certain that as soon as we have 
a system of railways, and goods and passengers arc car- 
ried by rail instead of by river, Bombay will be almost 
ex(*lusively the port of Northern and Central India, and 
Calcutta only that of Bengal, Bahar, and perhaps Benares. 
We have but to look to the map to be sure of this fact, the 
*^ore so as Bombay is an infinitely more convenient and 
<^heaper harbour than Calcutta. The latter is situated a 
^<^ng way up a most uncertain river, which involves much 
risk and expense, and a freak of the Ganges may any 
make it an inland town. Indeed, the tendency of 
the river is quite in that direction, for, where British 
fleets once manoeuvred, the navigation is now confined 
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to flat river-boats. We may, therefore, reckon Avitli- 
out our host if we fix on Calcutta as a contiiiuiiio’ 
city. 

No one doubts the evils which have resulted from thi! 
division of the government. But some people say, “ OIi, 
Aiternativo if ‘f vcry tiTiG that tlic (TOvemor-tTeiicral is 
plan rejected, oftoii obligcd to Icavc Calcutta, but tlial 
would do no harm if he only took his counsellors with 
him.” This i believe to be altogether a mistake. It 
is not only for want of advice that the (xovernmeiil 
absent from head-f|uarters is inefficient for great and 
deliberate undertakings, but also on account of its seiiarii- 
tion from its offices, records, and establishments — from its 
accustomed ways, and habits, and channels of referenco 
— from its roots and branches, as it were. The Govor- 
nor-Geiieral may at a considerable expense carry about 
with him his counsellors, but it is quite impossible tliiit 
he should carry about with him all the vast cstalilish- 
ments and machines subordinate to him. For local and 
personal duties temporary tours through the country are 
most useful, and not inconsistent with the conduct of tlm 
ordinary and most necessary current affairs of the vm- 
pire ; but for general review and superintendence, for the 
undertaking and digestion of great measures, I maintain 
that a permanent head-quarters and a united governmejit 
are absolutely indispensable. The Governor-General at 
Simla and the Council at Calcutta are each quite ineffi- 
cient for such purposes. Every executive officer in charg‘ 
of a district feels the same thing. He goes into camp in 
the cold weather, and marches through his district, but 
all his most serious and important business is done when 
he is at his head-quarters with his full office establif^h- 
ment, and following a regular course of life and business. 
It is just the same with the Government. You may as 
well expect a tree transplanted every six months to bear 
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fruit, as a government wliieli has no permanent abiding- 
place. In no executive office in India can you or 
ought you to depend on permanent residence in the cold 
weather. That is the season for movement, and at that 
time business tours slmuld be not only permitted, but 
(‘m*ouraged and ordered. It is, therefore, in the summer 
that the most regular and deliberate business is done. 
It is also in the summer that there is temptation to seek 
a good climate ; and if you fix your seat of government 
ill a bad climate, and permit the members of the Govern- 
ment to be habitually absent in the hot season for the 
sake of health, or on other grounds, all hoi)e of efficiency 
is gone. You must, therefore, either determine for 
reasons already urged to fix the government in a good 
climate, or you must })Ositively prohibit the Governor- 
General from going to the hills without permission — must 
subject him and tlie other members of the Government 
to exactly the same rules and restrictions as other hluro- 
})ean servants ; and when health fails, you must appoint 
a new man, just as you would to any other oflice. I say 
that there is no medium between these two principles 
of action at all consistent with efficiency, and that you 
Jniist adopt one or the other. 

If Calcutta is to be the seat of government, let us 
choose the less of two evils. It is better that our 
governors should be hot and frequently changed than 
that the whole government should be inefficient. Cal- 
cutta, therefore, let it be, in earnest and not in name. 
Absolutely restrict business tours to the cold weather 
ttionths- — intrust the politics of the frontier without 
I’eserve to the local governor— bring down to Calcutta 
fhe Commander-in-Chief and head-quarter staff— and let 
all future absences be confined by precise leave-rules. 

We have yet to consider the great executive divisions 
^nto which, under the Supreme Government, India must 
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be portioned out. I tliink that the six principal pro- 
Locai govern- viuccs enumerated at page 118 will l,c 
ments. natural divisions, and most nearly 

coinciding with previous arrangements. 

It might be possible to unite the Punjab cis the 
Indus with the government of the North- 

The plain of tho , tw • i 

indiisa6fth West Provinces, making over Benares to 
goveniment. Icaving Scinde with Bombay, and 

putting the strip of territory and political duties beyond 
the Indus under a separate frontier political agent. But, 
first, it is by no means an object to unite inconveni- 
ently large territories under one executive government, 
since personal gubernatorial supervision has been mucli 
wanting in India ; and second, it would be highly incon- 
venient to divide between three separate authorities the 
plain of the Indus, the whole of which is the outwork of 
India, and has so recently fallen into our possession. 
Politically and socially there is much that is common 
to the whole line of the Indus, and to the whole of that 
large territory, between Sirhind and the trans-Indus 
hills, which has been, till recently, more constantly and 
exclusively a Mahommedan possession, and latterly tho 
seat of that independent Sikh monarchy which rolled 
back the Mahommedan power on the one hand, and 
threatened Hindostan on the other. Both as being con- 
tiguous and intimately connected countries, and in order 
to promote the Indus route of communication, navigation, 
and commerce, I think it especially desirable to unite 
Scinde with the Punjab, instead of drawing across a 
particular point on the river a division line between two 
governments and armies far distant from and communi- 


cating but little with one another. 

I would therefore make the plain of the Indus a 
separate and fifth local government, a character to which 
its position and importance give it every claim. 
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The sixth great division is the aggregation of native 
states in Central India. It would be highly ^ 

inconvenient that these should be par- commissioner 
celled out to the separate management of 
sepaivate governments; still more so that each should 
be left to the varied views, character, and colouring of 
individual political agents. In no department is there so 
great an absence of any general, fixed, or recorded rules 
of conduct, and in none are individual servants of the 
Government so liable to be blinded or prejudiced, as the 
residents at native courts, isolated as they are in an 
atmosphere of native intrigue. They are apt to take 
up strongly particular views, and, having once adopted 
them, are often urged by the inimitable native talent 
for colouring, exaggerating, and telling one-sided stories, 
into honest but violent partisanship.* The Supreme 
Government cannot possibly look with sufficient close- 
nesvs into all the details of every native state great and 
small, and therefore I think it would be well to profit 
hy the fact of the great mass of these states lying con- 
tiguous in the centre of the country, and to adopt Sir 
John Malcolm’s plan of a Chief Political Commissioner 
for Central India, irnmedlatelyunder the Supreme Govern- 
ment, who, free from the exclusive bias of particular 
Residents, might superintend all these central states,f 
and introduce some uniformity and system in their 
management. 

The local chieftains isolated in the midst of our terri- 
tories might be included in the local governments, while 
the Residents in Nepal and Oude (till the latter country 
m administered by us) would report direct to the 
Supreme Government. 

* Outrain Blue Book again. 

^ Including Hyderabad, Nagpore, Gwalior, Baroda, Rajpootana, &c. 
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Of our own territories there would then be five local 
governments — 

Bengal, 

Madms, 

Bombay, 

Ilindostan — (the term North-West Provinces having 
l)eeome inappropriate) — and 
The Indus territories. 

First, of the personal constitution of tliese govt^ru- 
ments. 

An important question arises on the threshold. Sliall 
Position of the fhc Govenior-Gcneral be a member of the 
nwarinTiorai govcmment of the province wlu‘re 

govcnimeat. Suprcnic Government is located, and, 

if so, in what position ? It is admitted on all hands that 
the greatest inconvenience has resulted from the present 
j)ractice of making the Governor-General Governor of 
Bengal, with the mere power of delegating his duties 
temporarily from time to time to a member of council, 
in practice the senior for the time being. It is 
unnecessary to dwell on the manifold practical evils 
which have resulted from this system. But two argu- 
ments are urged on the other side— that the lo(*al 
government is the only opportunity afforded to the 
Governor-General of acquiring knowledge and practice 
of inferior details, and that the patronage attached 
thereto is necessary to his consequence and dignity. 

The first of these arguments may be a very good 
reason for not appointing a Govenior-General destitute 
of experience of Indian affairs, but can be none for 
loading him with duties which he cannot by possibility 
properly perform. If it is necessaiy that he should have 
experience of inferior duties, it must be acquired before 
and not after his appointment as Governor-General. 
A man cannot perform at the same time two incoiU' 
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patible tasks. Wc may hope tlmt, under such a system 
as I have proposed, we should have a class of superior 
statesmen not altogether destitute of Indian experieuiT' ; 
Imt if a new man must be appointed as Governor-General, 
the only remedy is to let him remain long enough to 
acquire, and make use of, the experience of his own office. 
I would give him every facility for seeing and understand- 
ing the subordinate duties, but would not sacrilice the 
interest and welfare of our greatest provinces in order 
tliat, by now and then dividing with local duties the 
time which is fiilly recjuired for the Supreme Govern- 
inoiit, he may gniii some experience of the one to the 
neglect of the other. 

The practical, working, local government of the pre- 
sidency in which the Supreme (^vernment is located 
must then (if the management of all India is to be in- 
trusted to a Governor-General) be the duty of a separate 
and permanent Governor; but both for the benelit of 
the Governor-General, and because tin; local governor 
on the spot can be more minutely supervised than other 
governors, I would make him an officer of somewhat 
inferior rank, and in more direct sulwrdination to 
the Governor-General, — would put him, in fact, on 
much the same footing as the present Lieutenant- 
tiovernor of the North-West Provinces. There would 
be no objection to make the Governor-General the 
nominal Governor — to give to him individually a full 
<"ontrol over the proceedings of his Lieutenant (as he 
now has), and the right to know, advise regarding, and 
in some measure, when he so pleases, direct, all that is 
going on, besides exercising such share of the patronage 
ns he sees fit. But the Lieutenant must still be 
n permanent, responsible Governor. The Governor- 
General will be individually his counsellor and offici- 
nlly his superior, but will not necessarily relieve him of 
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any part of his duties, and will only interfere exception- 
ally when he thinks it expedient so to do. The reasons 
for relieving the Governor-General of the local details 
of a subordinate government apply equally to the Non- 
Eegulatioii Provinces, which must all be included in tlie 
local governments ; and it is on this account that mm 
definite arrangement regarding the Punjab is absolutely 
necessary. 

I think that the patronage of the appointments con< 
nccted with the Supreme Government, the discretionary 
power over the patronage of the local lieutenant- 
governor, and the reserve of some control over the 
higher appointments in all the local governments under 
a special and separate rule, would amply provide the 
Governor -General with patronage. Too much small 
patronage is the very opposite of an advantage. 

For the other four provinces I would have Governors, 

G ve 018 there now are at Madras and Boml)ay, 

but over whom a more immediate direction 
would be exercised than has hitherto been the case. 

The objection to idle counsellors in the Supronio 
„ Government applies with much greater 

Counsellors nkri a i 

hitherto exist- force to Madras and Bombay. At these 
presidencies one counsellor is nominally 
chief of the principal court of justice in each ; and at 
Madras the other holds the same position in the Board of 
llevenue. It may have been intended as an extremely 
rational arrangement merely, without additional expense, 
to enable and require the Governor to call into council 
the heads of departments ; but if, as I understand it, the 
counsellors are in fact additional appointments, mere 
nominal, or at any rate supernumerary members of the 
courts and board, and to whom, on the other haiul, 
the Governor has no power of delegating any portion of 
his own duties, in this character they seem to he 
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unnecessary, if not worse. One objection which has 
been urged to a change is, that, there being at Madras 
and Bombay separate armies, and consequent military 
business, counsellors are thereby rendered necessary. 
But 1 confess that I am quite unable to see how the 
addition to the Government of two civil members of 
council can make it in any way more competent to deal 
with military matters. I would make the Commanders- 
in-Chief at Madras and Bombay (if the armies remain 
separate) ex-officio counsellors in military matters ; and 
they would find it at least as easy to deal with one 
civilian as with three. The army of Bengal would 
remain as at present, under the Supreme Govern- 
ment. Another argument is, that, as the Supreme 
Government appointments have hitherto been for the 
most part given to Bengal servants, it would be unfair 
to those of Madras and Bombay not to leave council 
appointments in their own presidencies, to reward their 
services. This I answer, first, by again saying that 
public appointments must be made with reference 
not to past but to present work ; and second, by 
referring to my former proposal, that all the appoint- 
ments of the Supreme Government should be given to 
the most eligible men from all the presidencies without 
distinction. 

In fact, it seems to me to be clear that an efficient 
local governor, being not so much a deliberative as 
an executive officer, would be much more effective 
wielding single and active power in his own person than 
with a council ; and it must be particularly observed 
that he has in fact in each presidency regularly con- 
stituted boards and heads of departments, civil and 
luilitary, his responsible and legitimate advisers, and is 
io this resi)ect much more favourably situated than the 
Grovernor-General. Still, this much may be admitted. 
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tliat if, as at present, English governors, totally unap. 
(piainted v ith India, are sometimes sent to the subor* 
dinate presidencies, there would be ineonvenienee in tlip 
want of any immediate responsible adviser. And 1 
sliould also say that, where there are large eomnuMcial 
cities and European communities (as Calcutta, bum- 
bay, and Madras), an unaided governor cannot wi'll 
])erform all his local duties, and at tlie same time hav(‘ 
it in his power to make toiira in the interior, and 
exercise the necessary personal supervision. On gmm- 
ral grounds it would be in future highly desira]>le t(» 
abstain from the appointment of inexperienced men ns 
local executive governors. But it is so great an object 
to keep o]>en a school for future Governois-General, tliat 
[ would not exclude by rule unprofessional persons. \ 
would, however, propose apian to obviate the difficiillies 
which 1 have noticed, by the following scheme. 

Instead of councils, each of the governors of Ben* 
Proposed depu- Madras, and Bombay, to have o 
ty-{rovornors. dcputy-govemor, to whom he shall be 

authorised to delegate, from time to time, any portion 
of his duties, and who shall be also his counsellor and 
responsible adviser, on the same footing as the present 
counsellors. In every presidency at least one meinber 
of the government shall be a servant of ten y(*ars’ 
sei’vice in India, a})pointed by the Governor-General. 

The ])lan of a deputy or joint-governor is exactly that 
which works well in all the executive departments. 4 
magistrate and collector in charge of a district has a 
joint-magistrate, capable of exercising any portion of lii^^ 
own powers, but subordinate to him. The deputy- 
governor, instead of being a mere idle adviser, will take 
a share of the work, particular business or departments 
for which he is most fitted being intrusted to him hV 
the governor ; and he will either take charge of the 
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liead-quarter office and local businc^ss while the o-overnor 
is absent, or may be sent on tours of iiis})(M*tioii whiles 
the <j;overiior remains stationary. Tlic Governor of the 
[luliis territory, and tlie Tiieutenaiit-Governoi* of Iliii- 
ilostan, having comparatively little loeal business, will 
not need assistance till Mussoorie-Deyrah b(‘comes a 
n'H'at city, and then, when the Lieuteiiant-Govc'rnor is 
iil)S(‘nt on tours of inspection, and the Governor-Gcnieral 
lias not time to spare, the minister of the interior might 
(like temporary local charge. 

The rule in regard to the persons to be nominated 
will leave it optional to api)oint to places Appoinonent to 
ill the government a limited number of 
pi'rsoiis without professional qualilications ; but unless 
[h(‘ (h'puty-governor be professionally qualilied, an un- 
professional person cannot be appointed governoi’, and 
''ice versa. The Lieutenant-Governor of Agra, and 
ilevernor of the Indus territory, being alone, must U) 
iirofessional men. 

1 would give to the Senate ] tower to appoint from 
iMiglaud to every vacancy for which a non-jtrofessional 
nan is eligible persons in or out of the service ; and to 
bl other vacancies (or failing an a])j)ointment by the 
■Senate) the Governor-General would nominate Irom tlui 
'^‘iviee in India, a veto being reserved to the Senat(‘. 
iVll these appointments would be for five years, and tlu‘, 
lohlers re-eligible ; on the same footing as the siipefior 
>ifieers of the Supreme Government. 

The secretaries to the local governments will not be 
II the same position as the ministers of tlie Siqireme 
Government, because the boards and otlier heads of 
iepartments fill the corresponding situations ; and tlie 
^‘eretary is (or ought to be if the governor is efficient) 
‘merely the ministerial organ of communication, A 
(^^eretary in each presidency, with two deputies in 
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Bengal and Madras, and one in Hindostan, Bombay, 
and the Indus territory, will be amply sufficient. 

The local governments, then, will stand thus, with the 
annual salaries affixed : — 


Bengal — 

Governor 

Expense. Deputy 

Secretaries 

£. £. 

12,000 

7.000 

6.000 

• - 25 0(X) 

Madras — 

Governor, deputy, and secretaries, as above 
Commander-in-Cbief, in addition to military pay 

25,000 

2,000 

27,0<}0 

Bombay — 

Governor 

Deputy 

Commander-in-Chief 

Secretaries 

10,000 

6,000 

2,000 

5,000 

OQ Ann 

Hindostan — 

Governor-General ex qfficio Governor. 

Lieutenant-Governor 

Secretaries 

10,000 

4,000 

14 

Indus Territory — 

Governor 

Secretaries 

12,000 

4,000 

][f] pAA 

Grand total 

. £105,000 


The position of the local governments, in subordina- 


tion to the Supreme Government, has been 
generally noticed in explaining the proposed 
powers and duties of the latter. The provincial govern- 
ments would be in every respect subject to its orders, 
and would transmit information of their proceedings in 
such form as may be directed. But I have suggested 
that, under a constitutional code, the Supreme Govern- 
ment should delegate to its subordinates certain powers 
of local legislation, &c. 
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Rajpoot states ; they are great clans ; and whoever may 
be chief, it is our policy, as it was that of the Mahom- 
medans, to maintain the clan.* 

3. In tracts where the country is so peculiar, sterile, 
and iin])rofitable that it would not pay us, and may be 
mure cheaply administered through native feudatories, 
it is better thus to manage it. This would have been 
the case in the greater part of Scinde and of the trans- 
Indus portion of the Punjab, and it is so as regards the 
possessions of wild hill tribes. 

These considerations would induce us to maintain, 
under all circumstances, many of the smaller states, and 
J would classify them accordingly, making provision for 
the exercise of the necessary degree of interference. 
The reserving a refuge for the discontented is necessary 
in the first instance, but gradually becomes less so,f and 
only applies to the maintenance of small states where 
large ones formerly existed. Pampore has served this 
purpose admirably as regards the Patans ; the small 
Mahratta states in the south have probably the same 
use with respect to the Mahrattas ; and if the Sikhs had 
not entered our service a similar arrangement might 
have been expedient in regard to them. I^erhaps small 
principalities in Scinde might with advantage be given 
lo one or two of the old Sikh chiefs of the Manjha : 
dierc is now hardly a representative of that class who 
has any political position. I am afraid that to give 
them jagheers about Peshawar would involve too con- 
tinual warfare with the AflFghans. 

This principle would still more strongly apjdy if there are any states 
! tUe Government is rtolly native — where the rulers are actually iden- 
with the great body of the ruled. But this is seldom the case. In such 
as Oude and Gwalior the rulers and the ruled have nothing whatever 
common. 

t The more we elevate the natives in our service, the less will be the 
^‘ecessity for maintaining native states. 

M 
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It would be a parent advantage of a good politiial 
system, that, while guarding against abuse, we should lie 
bettor able to make 2iste of a discreet feudatory ])nli(-v. 
The abuse, mismanageineiit, and misconception of tjje 
system have created in some (piarters a prejudice, 
perhaps excessive, against any arrangement which l(‘ii\cs 
a remnant of native political power. Now both I lliink 
that small native states, properly controlled and sys- 
tematically managed, may be in some cases very useful 
members of the cmj)irc, and, while I deprecate the ]u\idi 
way in which the greater part of the revenue of ]i(u\lv 
acquired territory is sacrificed liy the Bombay (lovdii- 
ment in favour of what are ealhul jiolitical claiiih, it 
seems to me that under a good politicjil code we inidit 
for political purposes assign small political privilejii.s 
and save money by the arrangement. A inodovate 
revenue in this form may be left to those who luive 
really substantial claims, at a very much less cost to 
than by assigning large money stipends payable IVom 
the treasury (as is. now generally the tashion), to tlu' 
much greater contentment of the recipients and tbeir 
followers, and to the better fullilment of our politiinl 
policy. 

For instance, a feudal chief has what is called a jaii* 
heer, that is, the government rights in the land of one 
or more villages, in which he lives with his retainers, f 
the jaghecr is one which ought to be resumed, by all meaii> 
resume it ; but if the whole or any part is to be uplicMr 
it is one thing to leave the accustomed managenn'iit 
the hands of the jaghcerdar, and another to pay over te 
him the annual jirocceds. The latter system he detests 
To enable him to manage his barony we might it 
necessary to give him, not the powers of an inde])eiHlviit 
sovereign, but a certain moderate jurisdiction delined b} 
law, and subject to appeal to the European district 
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rights of tlic zeniccndars would bo dolinod, and they 
would still be much better off than they were ])efore. 
P,iU it is the too common practice of tlie j)resent day to 
(.()iisid(*r tlie Jaj^hecrdar as a matter of course a tyrant, to 
(ake lla management of the village at a consideral)le ('ost 
;iii(l trouble to Government, but to })ay over to him the 
whole proceeds in money, thus giving him tlie nunns of 
iiiiscliier without contenting liim. 1 think that this lias 
him too much the case with regard to the Siklis. During 
tli(‘ Sikli rule they were of course absolute masters of the 
/viiRMUidars ; but now the tables are turned ; the zem(‘en- 
iliirs, a large and united body, bully the Sikli jaglieerdars 
111 I'viuT way, deprive them of their just dues, and even 
nvlaini land wliieh the rfikhs have themselves cultivated 
for v(u*y many years. We do not attempt to give a 
reasonable support to the jagheerdar, but, at once pro- 
noinieing him a tyrant, assume the whole managennuit. 
bvery claim to political privileges of any kind is treated 
with very great jealousy, every claim to pecuniary allow- 
anee with very great liberality. This sounds very well, 
hilt is extremely expensive to (Jovernment ; and the 
I habits and feelings of natives of the classes lately domi- 
iiniit are such, that they can in no way ap])reciate mere 
; dij)cnds. I lielieve that a Sikh had rather exercisi^ a 
ivasonable control over one village than receive the re- 
I vi'ime of a dozen, and, as the case now stands, I must say 
I dmt 1 think the Sikhs have been let down rather suddenly, 
i should see no objection to the retention for a time of 
putty personal jurisdictions, something like that of an 
English country gentleman who is a justice of the peace. 
Ihi a reference from Government 1 once submitted a 
pi*<iposal for making some of the larger jaghcerdars ot the 
^‘•"^-Sntlej states hereditary deputy magistrates ; but I 
•’f'heve that they are still imprivilegcd subjects. 

Whether the privileges of native chiefs be political or 

M 2 
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civil, they must form part of our system, not breaks and 
])lots in it. Our political difficulties and inconsistencies 
have principally arisen from our recognising in theory 
nothing intermediate between independent states and 
simple subjects. 

These objects provided for, we come to those states 
Policy in ac- ^f wliicli tlic lupsc is dcsirable. They may 
(luiring. revert to the imperial power — first, vlion 
our stipulations with them admit of our assuming tlie 
direct management of the territory ; second, when heirs 
fail ; third, when through disorder and mismanagement 
they become nuisances to the empire, and must be 
occupied in self-defence. 1 would add that when the 
misgovernment and wretchedness of their subjects 
reaclies an extreme pitch we are under a moral ob- 
ligation to rescue the people ; but some persons may 
question that doctrine, considering respect to the as- 
sumed rights of princes more binding than our duty to 
the peasants over whom we have acquired an imperial 
dominion, and whose fate is in our hands. 

On the first-mentioned ground we have it in our power 
to take possession of much-misgoverned Oude ; it is one of 
the richest countries in India and the most conveniently 
situated, and is already in our military possession, h 
would be a very great addition to our finances (ahvays 
supposing that it is not managed in Bombay fashion, 
and that most absurdly extravagant pensions arc not 
assigned to everybody) ; while the people would beneiit 
immensely, and would be delighted by the change. I 
cannot conceive upon what ground we hesitate to take 
this step. A jagheer might, without detriment, be left 
in the hands of a considerable and meritorious person as 
an asylum for discontented Mahommedans. 

Gwalior might have already lapsed for want of heirs» 
and the measure would have been most profitable ana 
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beneficial, but it has been re-established under arraiige- 
ineiits which, by the way, expire this year. I suppose 
that we must now continue them, and wait the chance of 
another failure of heirs. In the diagram of India (see 
title-page) I have shown by a dotted line the position of 
the Gwalior territory. 

The Nizam’s territory might be occupied on the third 
ground, being seriously dangerous to the peace of the 
empire, but probably would not be profitable in the first 
instance, as we must entertain his disorderly troops. 
We might, however, thus more effectually take measures 
for reducing them, or rendering them effective regidars 
in our service. I do not know enough of the territory 
to judge whether we could assume the direct civil manage- 
ment with financial safety. Mysore, established by us, 
reverted into our hands on account of mismanagement, 
and, since it is administered by us, it is useless and 
absurd longer to keep up the name and the expense 
ef the raja; it should be finally incorporated in our 
territory. 

Connected with failure of heirs is the old question of 
adoption. There is no law whatever ap- Thcruiesof 
plicable to this case, and that whicli it was 
attempted to apply to it was simply the law relating 
to private and personal property. Wills seem to have 
been unknown to the Hindoos,* but they have the 
power, in default of natural heirs (whom they cannot 
^leprive), of adopting during their lives heirs to their 
property, and that is, in fact, their mode of making a 
will. We might as well argue that an English sove- 
^('ign can, by will, leave his crown as a legacy, as aj)[)ly 
this law of private property to the succession to native 
principalities, which is' in no other respect regidatcd by 
the laws of property. The same principle would lead to 
the equal division of inheritances. In regard to most 

* The M'ord for a will in Hindostanec is now Tx>rrowcd from the Arahio. 
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imtive states no regular system of succession lias 
eslablislied, because for a long time past might had al\^ily 
made right, and the great majority of these states m, 
of too recent origin to have established any practiei^ in 
th(^ more jvgular times of the Mahominedan empiiv, 
The Mahominedan emperoi*s in their day retaiiuMl in 
themselves the right of granting investiture to feiidiitoi) 
princes, and none had a valid title without that inipeiial 
sanction ; but as they only maintained Hindoo stati c 
as matter of policy, although the direct line of th(‘ eliid' 
might lixil the policy remained, and another meiulHr 
of a elan doubtless freipiently received investiture'. Vw* 
must a(‘t on the sanu^ principles as they, and assiil 
the imperial right to regulate successions. Lineal Iww- 
ditary succession has been generally recognized, but 
even this rule is not uniform; an unlit eldest son 
often set aside. After late decisions it cannot again Ik' 
contended that any feudatory of the empire has a riglit li» 
adopt an heir without the imperial san(*tion ; but wlu u 
heirs fail in those states which it is our policy to niiiin- 
tain, we shall not the less grant investiture to a ikav 
(*hicf, approved by the clan and by ourselves. 

In future the question will be, not “ is there a rigid tn 
adopt or not? but, “is the state one to be maintair.ol 
or not?” “has it l)een hitherto respected merely b' 
keep faith with a single individual or family, or is it a 
really native and clannish government, and a terrileiv 
which it is not desirable that we should directly pos- 
sess?” In the one case, we shall take advantage <*i 
lapses ; in the otlier, we shall grant new investiture?. 
By profitable lapses our finances will be much bene- 
fited,— the loss entailed by unprofitable ones we 
avoid. 

jVs heirs of entail to all lapsed estates we shall admit 
no power of the former possessors to mortgage the piddic 
revenue for their debts. 
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r^'hout state; necessary ameixlmcnts ; relation of goveinmcnt to its sii1> 
jeets; necessity of codification and systematization; a;.’iaiian code n ml 
policy; duties of new Law Commission; penal code; ciiminal pro- 
ceduie and police; civil procedure; the civil law; commercial code, 
aholition of local and personal distinctions; judicial establishments; 
] imposed College tif Justice ; sejiaration of exeentue and judicial functions; 
hcails of executive departments; local district executive ; union of execu- 
tive power in same liands ; size, establishment, A’(\, of districtTi ; muni- 
cipalities and jiroposed octroi ; location of stations; lami,uagc ot husinesa ; 
mode of centralisation ; iclatioii ol tlie go\eniment to its ser\ants; per- 
sonnel of the service ; real nature of ciuestion eoven.intod onineovcnanlcd ; 
necessity of a line between Eiiro|>ean and native offices; erujiloMncnt of 
natives; European service, comparative cheapness and advantage of; 
question of profession or no profession ; the uncovenanted Luiojicaii 
servants; proposed op(‘uinp: of iiiqiortant olliccs to persons not in tho 
scivici' ; civil cmplov merit of military t/fliccia. 

r had intomlcd separately to iiotiec the iiieasun!s Avhicli 
I believe to be re(|uire(l in ea(*h of the great departincnts 
Hi die civil adiuiiiistratioii ; but T lind that neither time 
nor space will permit of my now doing so — and perhaps 
detailed professional schemes may with advantage be 
postponed till the form of the future government is de- 
termined, the more as we shall shortly have additional 
evidence and information on these subjects. 

I shall content myself then with generally indicating 
the objects to which it seems to me that the labours of 
Government must be directed, and the nature of the 
Hiaeliinery required, reserving further details and plans 
foi’ a more convenient season. It may, however, b(^ 
necessary to discuss at some length the personnel of the 
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government service, as involving questions which must 
now be determined by law. 

The Indian civil administration is in some respects 
Present state excellent. The efficiency of the executive 
is considerable, and very superior to much 
of what we sec under free institutions. The purity of its 
higher departments is admirable, and in comparison to 
any indigenous administration in any country, and under 
any form of government in the world, most striking. 
Nowhere are the acts of the Government and of its 
^ superior servants determined, or arc the 

Great purity. * 

omces ot government filled, with so small 
an intermixture of personal or class influence, or so 
honestly and sincerely with a view to the good of the 
people governed. This, then, is an advantage which 
we must not at any time forget, or in any way risk. 

But still the executive is not in all things, positively 
speaking, so efficient as it ought to be and might be 
under a government which combines the advantages, 
usually almost incompatible, of a concentration of ab- 
solute power on the one hand and purity on the other. 
The checks, inconsequences, and want of sufficient 
Drawbacks to Centralisation, properly incident only to 
efficiency. popular electivc and federal governments, 
have been in some degree suffered to interfere with 
the action of a vigorous absolutism. The English 
rulers of the East seem to be hampered with a sort 
of arrive pensee— a feeling that they are not quite 
free to act according to their own good judgment— 
that they are bound to some degree of English con- 
servatism, and responsible to the outcry of individuals 
in measures for the benefit of the mass. Our position 
as foreigners ruling a country in all things so strange 
to us has also very much interfered with our efficiency. 
The great division of authority — some very important 
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defects in the machine of government— some peculiari- 
ties in the constitution of the services — the want of per- 
manence in individual officers — their imj)crfcct compre- 
hension of native manners and of indigenous institutions 
—and their want of confidence of support in attempting 
improvement and innovation — all these causes have 
prevented the executive from attaining the highest 
degree of efficiency. Generally speaking, then, I say 
tliat the executive is in some respects good, but not so 
good as it might be. It is principally wanting in pro- 
gressiveness and generalization. 

Of that part of the duties of government which may 
be generally classed as judicial, including the whole 
system of laws and determination of rights, it is im- 
possible to give so favourable an account. We nvo sadly 
deficient of a good judicial system, and it is much to be 
feared that, with the very best intentions, by an ob- 
stinate perseverance in ideas and rules injurious to any 
country, but especially so to India, we have counter- 
balanced much of the good derived from the pure and 
tolerably efficient executive. In an over-anxious and 
mistaken desire to secure the rights of individuals by 
principles of law, some of which have grown out of the 
misuse and perversion of the institutions fitted to bygone 
days, while others were solely designed to protect the 
political privileges of free Englishmen during that tran- 
sition state when the liberties of other countries were 
overthrown — principles which the natives do not ap- 
preciate for good, but of which they are most prone to 
avail themselves for evil — we have done much injury to 
the mass of the community ; and not only have we, in 
some things, followed wrong principles, but we have 
been sadly wanting in any systematisation of our laws 
policy. These evils have been much aggravated 
by the want of trained jurists. No lawyers are so bad 
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as iitiprofessioiuil lawyers. It is urgently neeessary 
that our laws should be amended and our judicial systiMii 
reconstructed. W(‘ want both good laws and gu,),| 
lawyers. 

may also do much to remedy the imperfections of 
the (‘xccidive, and it is every way to l)e desired that vo 
should take measures to that end, [movided alwa\s\v(; 
take care that in so doing we in no way la'sk tljat hoinssfy 
and purity whi(‘h is our greatest ])()ast. It would indiHMl 
be an irreparable loss if, in aindng at efficiency, we lost 
a virtue which is indispensable to ediciency. 

1 have already proposed improvements in the coii.di- 

Nccossary tutioii of tlic (lovemiueid. iVrrangeiiKTD 

umcMidmi'iits made by which the ])i‘(‘soiit 

exceptions to the general personal ellicicuicy of the sit- 
vices may be obviated and a gn^ater ])ow'er of advainr 
secured. The frecpiency of change may be niucli 
mitigated, and tin* eflicient services of valuable men 
secured for longer periods in tln^ same de])artiinmt‘^. 
The results of experience inay ])0 collected and (di- 
lated till we really understand India. By making iiieri' 
intelligible the honest working of an honest system, 
our English public may become less accessible to mis- 
re])resentation, and our public men more confident 
and bold in aeding in the right. The revolution in 
English opinion on legal subjects will render compara- 
tively easy a change in our judicial system, and jiidieii»i 
or quasi-judicial conduct and policy; and an improved 
government and instruments of government may use all 
these opportunities immensely to improve the general 
administration without permitting the growth of othri’ 
evils. 

Doubtless in all our arrangements, executive and 
judicial, we shall, in accordance with natural reason, 
and with the ancient native and the modern Englisk 
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opinion, stinly siiiiplicily and voimuoii sense nitlun* llinii 
(-oini)lieity and teelinieality. We sliall rather hriiio- the 
exooiitive of onr older [)roviiiees to a systinn iiion' nearly 
approaehing that followed in the “ Xon-Keoiilatiou dis- 
liicts, " and oiir courts to the model wliic'h all now desir(‘ 
to introduce in Fhi.aiand, than folhnv the (‘hhu’ examples 
of Indian or English law. And fortunately we can elfeet 
th(‘se nddrms unhampcwed by the mass of [)r('seri[)tioii 
ill fact and conservatism in principle Avliieh has made 
English reform so slow and dillieult. 

government eondneted in the name of the Crown 
may be, and it is desirable that it should lag 
luoiv avowedly inip(‘rial and absolute than 
at [)r(‘sent. Government will always be 
gov(‘rnment in theory as well as in ])raetiee, and iii no 
wav on a level with its subjects ; but in its eondnet it 
will he not only as fair and e(jnita))le, but also as mild 
and paternal as ever. 

W'e shall doubtless continue to th(‘ natives that great 
d('g]*ee of personal fr(‘edoin 'which is so ])eenliar to oni 
syst('in in the rule of a coiupU'nMl conntiy which go(‘s 
so far to secure contentmeid, and to comiHUisati* (or th(‘ 
al)S(‘iiee of political freedom. W shall at the same tinn^ 
show' them that, wdiilc European subjects are Ireely ad- 
mitted to the country, wx cannot and will not continue 
to any (dass exclusive privileges of exemption iroin th(‘ 
law'. It may be necessary to put in form such rules as 
ar(‘ required to protect the Government and th(‘ gcuK'ral 
public from aggressions to which they have b(‘en hitluuto 
too much exposed — for instance, to enact a good law 
libel, making in some degree penal willul iiiisie- 
presentation of the acts of (ilovernment or ot individuals, 
as also the betrayal of state secrets, and the use ()f 
language regarding the Government inconsistent vGth 
hs character and position in such a countiw, and cahu- 
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latcd to bring it into contempt. But all such laws 
should be little severe in theory and should be rendered 
very mild in practice. 

If by improvements in the conduct of official business 
we succeed in bringing useful official knowledge into 
reasonable compass and available form, it will be as 
easy as it is desirable to publish such things as may 
with advantage be made public, and in laying open to 
the organs of public information the opportunities of 
learning the truth we shall take away their best excuse 
for fiction. 

The great measure which is most pressingly and 
Necessity of co- primarily necessary as a preliminary to sys- 
and systernatiz- tematiegood government is the codificalion 
ingourpohcy. dcsigiicd by Parliament twenty 

jcais ago, and the failure of which I have already noticed. 
The legislation of an absolute government in some re- 
spects differs from that of a free people, but it is not the 
less important that the rules which shall determine the 
relations of Government to its subjects, and of those 
subjects to one another, should be put upon a fixed and 
rational ])asis, and that they should be made patent to 
all— simple, clear, and intelligible. We must not longer 
remain in an uncertain and transition state. We have 
now had a large experience, and we have it in our power 
to enact laws which shall be no longer the varying and 
often inconsistent efforts of an imperfect and divided 
policy, but the systematic, permanent, and respected 
landmarks, which shall remain when the surface is vastly 
altered- which shall determine the form and the manner 
of a future imperial civilization, such as we may hope to 
make both great and lasting. Hitherto we have been 
but encamped in confusion and disorder. It is now our 
duty to mark out the lines on which a great city is to be 
reared ; and we have all the advantage of those who 
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undertake such a task where a great conflagration lias 
levelled all old buildings before it — all the old native 
systems which ])rcccded us. We may make our streets 
broad and clear — our buildings regular and wholesome. 
Bat if we now neglect system, there is springing up, 
without order, a mass of narrow, devious, and unhealthy 
lanes and structures, which wo shall bitterly repent, 
and which much time and labour will not enable us to 
remove. 

(jood laws then we should have, and have quickly, 
and they must be not only just, practicable, and expe- 
dient, but also in such convenient form that they may be 
readily accessible both to the oflicers and to the subjects 
of Government. Codification is most necessary in India, 
both on account of the imperfections of that which we 
have and the importance of that which we have not. 

We want the following coeles : — 

1. An administrative code, defining the constitution, 
powers, and relative position and duties, 

l)oth of the Supreme and subordinate 
governments, and of all the services and servants of 
Government, from the highest to the lowest — the 
division of authority and the modes of exercising power 
—the rules of appointment, jiromotion, leave, removal, 
&c. &c. — in short, everything connected with the Go- 
vernment and its servants. 

2. The political feudatory code already alluded to. 

3. A revenue code, including, as its principal element, 

agrarian code. 

4. A penal code. 

A code of criminal procedure. 

A code of civil procedure. 

7. A code of commerce, in anticipation of 

8. A general civil code. . 

Of these codes, Nos. 1, 2, and 3 will be separately 
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< 1 rawii 11}), 1111(1 only shortly rolenvfl to the law (om- 
inission, lo be ti'cluiieiilly seriitinized by them lu'Cnio 
iH'iiiy jiroinulynled. The remaiidii^’ (*ode.s will b(‘ tliv 
task of t 1 i(‘ law ('ommissioii, aided by sn(*h special assist- 
ance as niav b(‘, fnnn time lo tinu‘, snpplii'd to tlnnn hy 
( io\’eriinienl. 

The time has now come when tlu‘ ^reat (|U(‘stioiis of 
A .ra,-niuco,D hiiided Hglits 1111(1 iiitiwcsts, solonn; (lisiuitdl, 
juui policy. jvo’ordinn; which so many opposili' 

systems at this moimnit pr(;vail, should lie delil)('i‘al(‘ly 
d(‘lermiiK'(l and set at rest. The ])ositi()n and riylits 
both of (bwernnient and of tin' siweral classics of its 
sulijects interested in the land should be clearly (hTiiiid 
and ad(‘({uately protecti'd by a yood ayrarian eoile. 

This will form the most pressing' and inpmrtant duty 
in the departmmit of the minister of agrarian affairs ; iiud 
it may probably be lU'cessarv that he should be assisti'd 
liy a speoial commission priindpally composed of nati\('s. 

The greatness of this subjeiT is not easily realised 
by Knglish minds, to which tlie single relation of land- 
lord and tenant seems so simple, but it is one wliidi 
in India we have only learned in some d(‘gree to nnd('i‘- 
stand by very long and dearly-bought experienee. T(» 
the great mass of the inhabitants of India it is by far 
more important than anything else — I may almost say 
than all otlun- subjects of legislation put together. Ori at 
injniT has been inllicted on gr(‘at classes lyv many of oar 
experiments, and in some parts of the country tlic 
present state of things is extixmiely nnsatisfactoiy. but 
at last it may^ fairly b(‘ said that every system has had 
an amply snthcient trial, and wc owe it to the peoph' to 
make an effort to combine our cx])crionoc and to ])ut 
these all-important interests on a secure and advan- 
tageous f(^oting. 

The same jirineiples and rules are exactly ap])lieable 
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throii^iiout all India, but there is a ooiisideralde dif- 
ih'iaiee in the facts to which those priiieijdes are to l)e 
applied, and we have ])h‘dged ourselves in ])artienlar 
pn>vin(*es to some measures which (?annot now be allo- 
nvrlier obliterated. 

1 can liLMv only make general allusion to the main 
principles by which it seems to me that we should be 
<iui(i('d. 

It is certain that ( Jovernment must always principally 
(Icpi'iid u[)on the land-rent for its revenue, and it is d('- 
sirahl(‘ that it sliould be so, because th(‘ greater ])ai-t 
of this rent is simply projuu-ty resm’ved for public* 
iisc's, and fur so mucdi of our ex])enditure us is not snp- 
plic'd in this way we must resort to actual ta\(*s. ddiat 
share of interest in the laud which dc^es not belong to 
\\\v State is the i)ropcrty of the cultivator. Wc* must 
h(»th arrange* for the collection of tlie tiovernm(*nt 
iviit, and h*ave so large and valuable an iiitc^rc'st in the* 
soil in the hands of individuals as may sullic'c to sc‘cnre 
its iinprovemcmt, the extension of cultivation, and thc^ 
[H'lforinance of those functions wliicha great (lovernment 
rainiot itself directly und(‘rtake. Setting aside', minor 
'liire'ivnces, there are three main syst(‘ms on which the 
tlovernmemt has pioceeded : — 

1. l>y dealing direct with each cultivator. 

‘i. By dealing with corporate bodies of cultivators on 
a principle of joint responsibility, 

'b By ])lacing middlemen between (roveriiment and 
the cultivator. 

^h)w not only is it theoretically clear that it must be 
ahsohitely impossible for a great Government dirc(*tly to 
’h‘al in an efficient manner with very many millions of 
the smallest and poorest class of cultivators, numbering 
as many as 170,000 in a single district, Imt it is certain 
that in practice all such experiments have lail(*d of 
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success. It is found that such single cultivators are 
q^uite unable to take leases, or in any way to fuliil tlie 
most acknowledged conditions of successful tenantry. 
Government is equally unable to perform the duties 
of a landlord towards them. The mode in which it 
has attempted to do so lias been this — to fix certain 
rates on tlie cultivated land, to ascertain as far as ])os- 
sible the cultivation of each year and to charge ac- 
cordingly, to make remissions in favour of those vlio 
cannot pay, and to collect the rest. Such a system 
on such a scale leads to immense confusion and abuse ; 
it militates against every principle of political economy 
and practical experience, and is injurious both to the 
Government revenue and to the interests of the people. 
The more one hears of it tlie more one is convinced that 
it is absolutely impracticable. None of its defenders 
have ever pretended that it has succeeded. The jnost 
sanguine only argue that it would succeed under various 
modified systems proposed by them ; yet it has had u 
long trial, and if it were to succeed should have suc- 
ceeded ere this. The greater part of Southern India is 
still by this system condemned to fiscal confusion, and 
to many agrarian evils which contrast strongly with the 
state of things in other parts of the country. There is 
little substantial landed property, no permanence of 
cultivation, and no security for the Government revenue. 
It is indisputable then that the introduction of some 
practicable system into, those territories is urgently re- 
quired. 

The corporate agricultural body is a most remarkable 
native institution, and, wherever wc can avail ourselves 
of it, it answers all purposes admirably. In this snape 
the united cultivators are strong and self-supporting \ 
they take long and large leases ; with them Government 
can well deal. The rights of the body and of indi- 
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Tlio j)laii of submitting for approval at the eomiiieiice- 
iiu'iit of each year a sort of provincial budget, embodying 
the proposed linaucial arrangiuneuts, seems a very good 
OIK'. It might be leit to the snluirdinate governments to 
aiTaiige details within the limits of the budget, and sub- 
ject to sucli interference as might ])e deemed necessary. 
Tor all exc(\ss beyond a limited margin special sanction 
)\oiil(l lie necessary. 'riie idea of ]Termitting any 
government to spend money at its discretion, while 
it is under no sort of obligation to find funds to meet 
the expenditure, is altogether absurd. 

In the disposal of patronage, it might lie a good plan 
(o re(|nire the concurrence of the Supreme Government in 
th(‘ liighest class of appointments, and to leave the rest 
tn tile local governors, as is now the case in the Noi’tli- 
U4\st Jh'ovi rices. 


F would have the local governors absolute in tJieir own 
duties, subject only to the obligation of taking advice 
where there are advisers. The de])uty-governors in all 
diiiigs, and the Commander-in-(iiief in all military 
Jiintters, should be made cognizant of all proceedings, 
'iiid should record their opinions ; after which, the gover- 
may act on his own responsibility, in case of essential 
<hflerence reporting the proceedings to the Supreme 
Government. 


i'hc places'at which the subordinate governments shall 
fixed must depend so much on local cir- 
"iiinstauccs that I shall not pretend a pre- 

opinion in regard to all of them; but [ would still 
»^‘ar in mind the public advantage of a good climate ; 
‘'^uld, as far as possible, consult the licalth and comfort 
^F^the officers of government ; and would keep in view 
principles referred to in discussing the seat of the 
supreme Government. 

Jhere is no doubt that Calcutta must remain the 
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seat of tlie goveriimeiit of Bengal. 1 have already pro 
posed Mussoorio-Deyrah for that of Ilindostan. Lalioro, 
having ceased to he the capital of the Sikh inonarcliy, 
and not being the old capital of the Sikh nation niul 
religion, is not necessarily a seat of governincnt. Tho 
Tndiis government might perhaps be advantageously 
and securely fixed on the outer range of hills overlookiiiir 
the central Punjab — say near the issue of the dheliim, 
wliich is the most navigable of the Punjab rivers. 

i do not know whether it would be possible to remove 
the Madras government to Bangalore ; Imt if not, tlie 
governor or deputy might now and then be perinittol 
to spend the hot weather on the hills in the western 
portion of the presidency, and at the same time recruit 
his vigour and overlook the business of the districts in 
that direction. 

The Bombay government seems to have establislied a 
migratory system. Perhaps the government and cliief 
courts, &c., might be fixed at Poonah, which is in ciisy 
communication with Bombay, and shortly will be inori'so. 
JMt the insular position and commercial importaiici^ ot 
Bombay itself may render the expediency of such a sti p 
doubtful. It will never do, however, that the governor, 
spending the hot weather and rains at Mahableslnvin’ 
and Poonah, should have only the cold weather to visit 
his head-quarters, and no time whatever to make hon^ 
fide tours in his provinces. He must either hx Ins 
permanent residence at Bombay or move it eke- 
where. 

The chief political commissioner of Central India luight 
have his head-quarters in the Saugor territory, which is 
our own. Hoshungabad, on the Nerbudda, w^ould be 
perhaps a good place. 

It only remains to provide for the contingency nf 
its being deemed inexpedient to render the Supreme 
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(lovornment, by ii cliango of constitution, duties, and 
place, equal to the efficient superintendence An-anKemcnts 
of all India. In that case, I see nothing for it go^ornm^nUu 
liiit to transfer the central j)ower to England 
(mat as would be the disadvantages of snch a stej)), 
and to put the minor governments onlinarily under the 
direction, not of the tTOvernor-Ueneral, ])ut of the 
Senate at home. One governor of superior dignity 
diould, in this case, have a power of control in 
eiinagencies ; and it is desirable that the ])olilical 
power of dealing with native states should be concen- 
trated in one hand. But for this purpose it would 
not be necessary to have a separate Supreme (Tovern- 
inont. For the same reasons urged in fixing the site of 
tln^ Supreme Government, I would give this controlling 
power to the Governor or Governor-General of llindostan, 
and would include in that province the Indus territory 
and Central India. Under the Governor-Generai of llin- 
dostan I would have a deputy-governor of llindostan 
Proper, on the same footing as the deputy-governors of 
other presidencies, and, when not charged with separate 
duties, he should act as minister of the interior, both 
lor llindostan and for emergent interferences in other 
governments. The Indus territory I would intrust to a 
lioiitenant-govcrnor, subject to the Governor-General, 
on exactly the same footing as the present lieutenant- 
governor North-West Provinces. The chief political 
commissioner of Central India would be like a lieutenant- 
governor under the Governor-General, who should also 
|iave a responsible political minister. The Commander- 
^n-Chief would be, ex officio, counsellor in military 
batters, and the deputy-governor, political minister, and 
I^ommander-in-Chief would form, collectively, a con- 
^nltative council. 

Jn case of the absence of the Governor-General on poli- 

L 2 
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tical duties, the deputy-governor, fully conversant with 
all details, would at once become the efficient Governor 
of Hindostan, under the control of the Governor-General. 

Bengal, Bombay, and Madras would take their 
ordinary instructions from the Senate direct, and would 
refer to the Senate their legislation and finance. 
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CHAPTER III. 

OUR POLITICAL RKLATIONS. 

Kxtornal relations; the eastern frontier; the western frontier; internal 
[)olitical relations ; necessity of revised system ; contingents and native 
troops; political stii)ends ; policy of ujiholding states and privileges; 
j)olicy and op^rtunities of acquiring territory ; the rules of succession. 

1 HAVE referred to those natural boundaries of India 
which we have already reached, and to External reia- 
which I would adhere. Happily the coun- 
try is so well fenced in by nature that our external 
relations may be confined within a narrow space. 

W e possess a compact, peaceable, and nearly- isolated 
empire ; and while so great a field lies before us within 
that empire, it will indeed be a misfortune if, deserting 
our natural limits, we plunge into the centre of another 
eontineut, and enter on another warlike and expensive 
career, to promote an inconsiderable commerce, to impose 
upon barbarians the diplomacy of civilized nations, or to 
gratify our warlike propensities. 

The possession of Burmah is, as regards India, quite 
unnecessary, and the advantage of acquir- 
iug that country must be altogether judged 
per He. I have no sufficient information to enable me to 
Ihrrn a decided opinion in regard to such a step ; but 
before committing ourselves we should well ascertain 
several things ; — First, who the people of Burmah in fact 
are — whether they are a race patient of political subjec- 
tion, or impatient of a foreign yoke ? If the latter, the 
country will never pay. Second, whether the revenue is 
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large enough to support our expensive government and 
expensive military establishment without aid from India ? 
Third, who will be our neighbours— what is the country 
to the east of Burmah — shall we be free from troublesomo 
hill tribes, and from the necessity of farther advanoo? 
Unless these questions are satisfactorily answered, tlip 
I)riidence of advancing our frontier may well be doubted. 
India having already a sufficient eastern boundary, bdng 
in no way threatened in that quarter, and even in so 
great security that it has been found unnecessary to keep 
any considerable number of troops in the east of Boiijial, 
there can be no reason whatever that it ?liould pay for 
keeping Burmah, if Burmah does not jiay the whole of 
its own charges, direct and indirect. The great facilities 
for navigation afforded by the Trawaddy render tlie 
country so accessible that we have (it is to be hoped), 
under any circumstances, little reason to fear anotlicr 
Affghan disaster — but then it must be remembered that 
no one dreamt of occupying Afifghanistan for its own 
sake. We sought but to make it a barrier against more 
distant and more powerful nations. Burmah subserves 
no such purpose ; and therefore, even if we can hold it 
more cheaply and securely than Affghanistau, we have 
not the same grounds for doing so, and ought not to go 
to any expense with that view. Even if the Burmese 
cannot pay the expenses of the war, we need not farther 
punish ourselves for their barbarity. We need not 
throw good money after bad. If Burmah will not pay, 
let us beat the Burmese, vindicate ourdionour, obtain for 
the British merchant the 90/. of which the imperfect 
administration of justice in the Burmese territories has 
deprived him, and sail away home again. 

It is not even necessary to have any diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Burmese. Trade, after all, had better he 
left to the natural effect of mutual interests, and it 
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even better not to trade with the Burmese than to force 
our goods on them at the point of the bayonet. As to 
the Americans, I am not aware that they have ever 
threatened to occupy Burmah, and, if they do, we must 
treat or fight with the Americans, not with the Burmese. 
We may object to the occupation of Burmah by the 
Americans, just as the Americans would object to tlie 
occupation of Mexico by us. 

To adopt the half-measure of annexing the lower part 
of the valley of the Irawaddy and leaving the upper part, 
seems to me to be the worst ])olicy of all ; for we thus 
voluntarily abandon a natural boundary to establish a 
political boundary where there is no natural division 
whatever, and with the certainty of being in close and 
undivided neighbourhood with a bitterly hostile state. 
In short, such an arrangement would render another war 
at no distant period quite inevitable, and we should in 
the end be obliged to advance at a great additional ex- 
pense.^ 

Our western frontier is a more difficult qiiestioD. If 
W(‘ could occupy Affghanistan as securely ThcvNcstcm 
as Jiurmah, it would be well worth our 
while to do so ; but unfortunately there is not in Aff- 
ghanistan a river navigable to our fleets, and we have 
iearnt by experience that the Aff'ghans arc not a race 

* While this passes through the j)ress the annexation of Pe^ni has boon 
‘iticlared, and wo are fairly launched on lasting difficulties and expenses. 

I lie Burmese war seems altogether a most imfortunato affair, entered iFito 
with far less cause than any war in which we have ever been engaged, and of 
which it is now impossible to see the cn<l. This is no absorption of a native 
state, but a foreign war of external cA)n(iuest (wo have annexed a country 
^iot yet conquered), into which wc have been led hy what I cannot help 
thinking a misapplication of European })rinciples of diplomacy, Alas ! I fear 
that it may long postpone many projects of improvement. We have no sooner 
gained our natural boundary on one side than we abandon it on the other. 

I rom Pegu we must go to Ava, and when we get to Ava our only chance of 
eventual profitable result is to go on to Pekin. 
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fitted for subjection. Already we are sorely eneiiin. 
bered by the sovereignty over, and vicinity to, a few 
petty border tribes of Alfghan race. 

The worst result of our unfortunate Aff'glian war is 
the dilficulty of now establishing friendly relations in that 
country. The conduct of the Alfghans in tlie Sikli war 
was the extremity of folly. They showed enmity — com- 
mitted, in an irregular way, overt acts of hostility— yet 
did not materially assist the Sikhs. I do not know 
whether Dost Mahommed avows the acts of his followers, 
but the consequence has been the absence of politi(‘al 
relations with him. Another circumstance also tends tn 
make our position in regard to the Afiglians unpleasant, 
viz. that we have succeeded tlie Sikhs in the possession 
of territory beyond the Indus, recently conquered by tlu' 
latter, and which the Attghaiis consider as their patri- 
mony in the possession of an enemy. 

To occupy Affghanistaii is at present out of the question. 
It is enough that we guard the passes, and that we can 
at any time, from a basis now near and strong, take 
military possession of Cabul if the politics of Ccoitral 
Asia become threatening. We must, beyond a donlit, 
be fully prepared to prevent the occupation of Alf- 
ghanistan by any otlicr power ; and it would be in the 
higliest degree desirable if we could, without loss of 
dignity, re-establish friendly relations with the AlFgliaiiH. 
The Dost might yet be permitted to disavow his sons’ 
and subjects’ hostilities in 1849, and to assure us that 
they are to be construed in a “ Pickwickian” sense. The 
only settlement of our frontier relations upon which any 
dependence could be placed, and which seems at all 
feasible, is to get rid of two difficulties at the same time, 
by bestowing upon the Affghan chief, or some other 
person or persons of sufficient influence, in some kinJ 
of feudal tenure conditional on good behaviour, the most 
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unpleasant and unprofitable of our ti*aus-In(lus posses- 
sions. The Dost might extract something from the 
tribes in his own way, and we should be relieved from 
the civil charge of a tract which we can only manage by 
a very large military expenditure, by compromises in- 
compatible with our dignity, or by severities inconsistent 
with our (!reed. We should still retain jiossessioii of the 
military posts necessary for the security of India. The 
AiFghaiis would become, in some measure, dei)endent on 
us— we should exact from them an obligation to admit 
no foreign power into Affghanistan — we should pledge^ 
ourselves to sup])ort them against foreign enemies — the 
chiefs and the people would look up to us and court onr 
influence — and we might be in some degree arbiter^ in 
their more serious quarrels by throwing the weight of 
our influence in favour of those in the right, and against 
those in the wrong. The Ameers claim no dignity in- 
consistent with a feudal inferiority ; and if we (*onld 
establish such a system — fully convince tliem that having 
had enough of their territory we no longer desire it — 
and, in some degree, wipe out the memory of former 
injuries, Affghanistan might then be in (‘very way that 
for which nature has designed it — the barrier of India — 
and closed against all foreign powers. 

Whether we deal with Dost Mahommed or with tlie 
T^hiefs of the tribes of the Khyber, there can be no 
doubt of the principle that the only way of obtaining a 
hold over mountaineers is to give them a stake in the 
Plains ; and that, by gaining such a hold over the pos- 
sessors of the passes, and keeping your troops in readiness 
to act on emergencies, you secure the frontier against the 
entrance of foreign powers at a much less expense than 
hy permanently occupjdng the mountain country. 

Our relations with Persia must be merely diplomatic, 
and our diplomacy under present circumstances must b(‘ 
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solely directed to secure Affghaiiistan from attack, {f 
diplomacy fails, a naval demonstration would probably 
suffice to prevent any future attempts on the j\ifghan 
territory. What might be our course in the event of 
ilussia attempting to swallow up Persia is a wider ques- 
tion, upon which I shall not at present enter. 

We need have no other external relations than tliose 
which 1 have mentioned. Impenetrable mountains and 
an undisputed ocean render us independent of the best 
diplomacy. 

Now, as to our internal political relations. I have 
Internal political ulroady iioticcd tlic cxtrcme necessity of 
relations. puttiiig thc uativc states on a systematic 
feinjatory footing. A regular classilieation and a code 
of political management is urgently required. Thc fact 
is, that the practice which has grown up into prescription 
is scarcely borne out by the letter of old stipulations. 
It is hard to point out in treaties how some of the most 
petty states became otherwise than iiulc* 
wsfoifof^syltem pcudeiit sovcreiguties ; but, in fact, they 
gaiST''^ arc not, and cannot, be so. We must no^v 
add to former stipulations, first, tliis pre- 
scription in fact ; second, the imperial superiority of the 
Moguls to which we have succeeded, and which, in the 
Poyal name, we shall now avowedly assume •, and tliinl, 
fresh stipulations for mutual advantage and convenience. 
In reality, our practice has been founded on our succes- 
sion to the Mogul dominion, and it is the want of the 
avowed imperial title which has caused the discrepancy 
between tlieory and fact. A distinguished legal autho- 
rity gravely tells the Committee of Parliament that, 
according to the law of nations, as settled by jurists, it 
is ILLEGAL for a native state to empower our Govern- 
ment to make laws applicable to its territories, and that 
therefore our laws for the suppression of thuggee ami 
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dacoity, though specially supported by treaty, arc illeijal. 
Even granting the right of European jurists, in their 
cabinets, to make laws for ^\siatic nations, we must put 
au end to such theories. No state except Nepal should 
be recognised as in any degree an independent sove- 
reignty. Even Nepal has come under such obligations 
that it is not really politically Independent; and in 
regard to it, too, we are no way bound to adopt tlu^ 
European law of nations, but may make such stipulations 
as we can. I have noticed in ‘ Modern India ’ (])p. 1 GO to 
171) the general circumstances and some of the most 
])ressing requirements of our political system. 

It is quite out of the question that, while we main- 
tain a native government by our military support, wc 
should altogether abstain from internal intcrfereiua*, 
but the nature of that interference should bo ])roperly 
delined and limited — should be regulated by systematic 
1‘ules, and not left in that uncertainty which must 
give rise to all kinds of intrigue, and weakens to an 
undue extent the existing government. It should not 
I’cst solely with individual residents and governors 
RTcgularly to interfere or not to interfere in belialf of 
injured old ladies. Wc should liave some fixed prin- 
ciples to which we can refer as real substantial ruk^s 
practically observed. At present there are certain rules, 
no doubt, but they are such that we refer to them when 
've wish to keep them, and say nothing aliout them wlieii 
We are necessitated to break them. It is so, because the 
nominal terms of our political relations and the theo- 
retical position of native states are great anachronisms 
inijiossible in practice and inconsistent with fact. 

I would divide all native states into classes with 
reference to the degree of independent power to bo 
^xercised by each, and would provide that they may 

from time to time raised or degraded, according as 
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they govern well or ill. T would assume the imperial 
power to make imperial laws for all India in certain 
matters; — for instance, I would abolish suttee, ami ro- 
gulate the levy of customs on the great lines of traffic, 
not by separate treaties, but by imperial decrees. 

I would conduct the political administration of the 
Kevisionofpoii- British Imperial Government through a 
ticai service. regular and S3^stcmatic political service, 
which is far from being the case at present. Everythin^ 
now depends on individuals. Some of these are good 
officers, others are rewarded by political a])pointments for 
services of a totally different nature, or arc put into such 
situations b}^ an exercise of patronage, and have no 
particular qiialilications whatever. The personnel of this 
service should then be remodelled at the same time with 
the whole political system. Things have much changed 
in the department since the present arrangements were 
made, and the distribution of offices is by no means what 
it should be. I believe that considerable reductions and 
improvements might be effected. Many of the politieal 
appointments should be revised, altered, and consolidated; 
and under the chief Commissioner of Central India I 
hope that a great portion of the political administration 
would be much systematised. 

Tlie whole of the system of contingents should he 
Contingents I'cviscd ; and I should say that every stat(‘ 
might reasonably be called on to contribute 
to the imperial military defences, either in money or in 
efficient troops. Military aid all are bound to furnish, 
but in very few cases are the native troops at all efficient. 
Some states furnish regular contingents; in some the 
obligation has become a dead letter. I would revive it 
in all, and would exact from all either a payment towards 
our army proportioned to the revenue of each state, or 
troops which would be, with some exceptions, under the 
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direction of European oHicors, and should be entirely 
available for our service. The better contingents are 
already of this description. It may be a question whether 
they should not be mobilised and united with the regular 
army; but in regard to this arrangement the same mili- 
tary (tuestions must be considered which affect the sepa- 
ration of the different llritish armies in India, and wliich 
ai’e foreign to my present subject. There are doubtless 
some advantages to the governing power in the ^lossessiou 
of distinct forces which have not everything in eoinmoii. 

We should also at the same time avow a distinct right 
to control the whole of the private military arrangements 
of our feudatories, whether in regard to some troops 
which may become formidable from their discipline, or 
to others which may become dangerous or troubh'sonie 
from want of discipline; or again in respect to fortifica- 
tions. In some instances it will be inexpedient to allow 
native states to establish too strong citadels ; in others it 
may be expedient to encourage them to construct forts, 
provided that we make it (as we should do in every 
rase) a condition that they are at any time available for 
our service. I would now and then exercise the right 
of entering such forts, just to test the allegiance of the 
leudatory, it being understood that any hesitation would 
involve instant forfeiture of territory. For instance, the 
haja of Patteealah has been spending a great deal of 
money on a very fine modern fort. We have nothing to 
fear from him, for he has a fine territory in a plain 
eountry, which we should be happy to seize on the least 
provocation, and, in the event of an invasion of India, 
Patteealah is the very spot where a strong fort would be 
most useful to us. But then of course it would not do 

leave the Raja’s fidelity untested till a crisis actually 
arrives. 

In regard to the only state which at present maintains 
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forces of its own such as may give serious ground nf 
Tho Nizam's up] nTbcnsioii to us, something should cor- 
troops. tainly he arranged. We liave nothing to 

fear from smnll regular forces, but the Nizam’s large' esta- 
blishment of irregulars might some day be exceedingly 
tronbh'some. 'Fhey seem to be professional and here- 
ditary soldiers of the most warlike tribes in Asia— 
Arabs, Itohillas, and Sikhs — the very men who might 
maintain a consideral)lc guerilla war if we became em- 
barrassed with the Nizam’s territories — if we had occa- 
sion to use force towards them — or if they ha<l any special 
opportunity. It is extremely desirable to get rid of 
turbulent and formidable a force existing in the heart of 
our empire. To suppress them suddenly, without in souk* 
way providing for them, might involve the very evil 
which we would avoid. I would by no means render 
them desperate, but would prevent the accession of frcdi 
recruits (especially Arabs), and arrange for the graihial 
extinction of the last native military force, or for its 
transfer to our service. 

The political stipends should be gradually reduced us 
Political sti- lives tall in. A pension voluntarily granted 
to a fiillen potentate is in most instanci s 
by no means a contract in perpetuity, and it is every 
way fitting that, as the shadows of former power become 
more indistinct, the country should be relieved from 
these very exorliitant payments. 

We must also, in future, be less excessively liberal in 
similar arrangements. It is our duty to be just before 
we are generous, and we have no right, in a spirit of 
magnificence, to burden the country which we hold in 
trust with unnecessarily large payments. There are n 
great many things necessary for the good of the peopk 
yet undone, and which should be done before we are liberal 
to excess to privileged individuals. 
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'rhc Bombay presideiiev soenia quite incorrigible in 
its liberality with other jieople s money, and it is too 
had that it should be permitted to draw on Bengal. We 
liav(* heard enough of the Sattara question. No one 
supposed that in that matter the Company had sold its 
conscience for nought. The late Sattara Itnja had a 
territory in the heart of our dominions Result of annex- 
close to Bombay, and a revenue which of sattnra. 
cnal)led him to keep up a large establishment, including 
a considerable body of native troops, and I believe to 
save money besides. If ever there was an acquisition 
ill which profit seemed to be secure, here it was. Y(‘t 
would it be credible on any other than official authority 
tliat the following is the balance-sheet (oT* the mere civil 
expenses, without paying for a single soldier), resulting 
from the way in which they manage matters at Bom- 
bay ? — 

lliipers. 

Annual revenue of Sattara 20,r>2,400 

Annual chargea : — 

Political stipends .... 3,60,850 

General cliarges .... 3,8.5,100 

Judicial charges .... .'">,00,000 

Revenue charges, including Of lacs 

allowances to zemeendars, grants to 
mosques, &c. .... 11,57,260 

24,06,230 

Deficit 3,53,830!!! 

If all these obligations were left to us by the Baja, 
^ow on earth did he manage, and who furnished him with 
funds to pay his troops ? It seems as if the Bom])ay 
.government were bent on taking revenge for not being 
Jllowed an unlimited credit in all things, by making 
away with the Sattara revenue before it reaches tlnj 
general treasury. No wonder that there is no money 
to make roads. This sort of management must most 
af^suredly be reformed. 
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By such reformation and the general contribution tn 
our army the imperial tinaiices may be considoi'ably 
relieved. 

While reguJatiiig the mode of government, we innsi 
Tenure of ^^Iso luake clcai* the tenure on whicli eacli 
native states. <:;tate is licld. Most of tlio hirgoi’ states 
are undoubtedly evils l)otli to the people who have the 
misfortune to be misgoverned, and to the imi)erial 
(government charged with tlu^ whole expense of the 
empire from which they snbtract a large portion of the 
revenue. Tn tliese cases we should take every op[)()r- 
tunity, consistent with good faith, of acquiring the (liiTct 
rule of the territory — there is no consideration of polirv 
in maintaining such states. But it is otherwise in other 
Policy in up- casevS. There are many states the main- 
holding. tenanee of wliicli is a matter of policy on 
severefl grounds, and in such cases it is desiral)le not to 
leave the matter in nnc(‘rtainty, Init to declare our 
intentions, with such reservations as may be necessary. 

The general rule seems to be that tlie large states are 
tlie most obnoxious to objection, and would be tlie na^sl 
profitalile acquisitions ; the small states both by far the 
best managed and the most answering the purposes of 
our policy. Some of the small states are really very 
well governed, but, of course, it depends on the indi- 
vidual ruh‘r : a year hence the best of them may be in 
confusion. The political objects to be kept in view hy 
us are as follows : — 

1. It is expedient to leave a refuge and asylum to 
those natives who dislike or have not become accus- 
tomed to our system. 

2. Where there is not a single ruler, but a dominant 
tribe, to rule or fiension whom in European form would 
be difficult and expensive, it is every way desirable to 
uphold the native system. This is the case in the 
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vidiials arc preserved, and the greatest possible share 
of the produce of the land is secured both to Government 
and to the cultivator, since no portion goes to any 
iiiiddleiiian, and nothing is wasted in the impossible 
attempt to deal separately with each single cultivator, 
but unfortunately these corporations, though every- 
where traceable, do not now everywhere exist in perfec- 
tion. Under the Eyotwar system they have been alto- 
gether (so far as our present purpose is concerned) 
dissolved ; it is doubtful how far they can be recon- 
structed ; they will only succeed with good cultivators ; 
[)erhaps only when there is already some clannish bond 
l)et\veen those cultivators. If we can reconstruct them, 
it is in all respects most desirable to do so. But where 
wo cannot I think that there is every possible reason 
to prefer to dealing with individual cultfvators, tlie 
iudicious interposition of a good class of middlemen, 
imdcr a system which has been proved by an amj)le 
‘\perience to be botli practicable and successful. I 
would neither establish gigantic zcmceiidars of whole 
hstricts, little more able and much less willing than 
Government to deal properly with the cultivators, 
*or would I make over those cultivators to mere 
iuispiiig farmers whose interests are altogether tem- 
><^^iary ; but in small and manageable estates I would 
‘^tablish intermediate proprietors of limited rights from 
miong those middle classes most likely to do justice to 
^ach a trust. I would register and fully secure all the 
previous rights of the cultivators, but would give the 
proprietary farmers a certain share of the rights of 
Government, and a hereditary and transferable interest in 
those rights. Each village would be an estate ; a certain 
price or premium would be taken (as a security against 
^^cglect) from the new proprietor, and he would be bound 
certain conditions. These estates, coming from time ta 
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time into the ninrket, would draw capital to the land 
an investment ; capitalists would turn the cultivators jiinl 
the land to the best account for their own interests, and 
would perform those duties which Governin« it caiiiior 
perform. They will thus be enabled both to make a 
profit for themselves, and to pay to Government a larger 
revenue than would otherwise be realised, while the 
rights of the cultivators will be fully protected and their 
condition improved by the capital and assistance of a 
landlord«of limited rights. This is practically what \m 
been done, and these results have followed in a large 
proportion of the villages of the North-West Provinces. 
The system is not at first so satisfactory as that of good 
corporate villages, but is most assuredly infinitely prefer- 
able to the Ryotwar practice, and is that into wliieli it 
is perhaps inevitable that the corporate system should 
eventually merge. 

What I would propose, then, is that in all the Ryotwar 
Proposed ar- territories the cultivators of each village 
rangomeuts. should haVc the optioii of uuitiug, if they 
can, on the principle of joint management* and res])0U- 
sibility — taking long leases — and so dealing direct with 
Government. If they cannot or will not thus arrange, 
each village should be marked out as an estate, the 
rights of the existing cultivators should be well delincd, 
and then, a rent being fixed calculated to leave a con- 
siderable profit, a long lease and the rights of a “ village 
zemeendar ” should be given or sold to a fit and reddmi 
person, who would make the most of the village, both 
by arrangements with the existing cultivators and by 
bringing into cultivation the waste land; 

Something approaching to this system was once 
before, for a short time, attempted in the south, hut 

* In describing these tenures on a former occasion I have fully 
that there is no joint cultivation or intermixture of private affairs. 
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it novor liad a fair trial,* Tlie coiuliliou csscailiul to 
its success is the existence of a considerable amount of 
cnjiital in the country. When wc obtained the territory, 
after a IvUig course of most destructive wars, capital 
was altogether wanting, and this alone was a fatal objec- 
tion to such a system as T have proposed. Undci’ our 
peacealde rule capitalists have had immense advantages, 
and lliere has been undoubtedly a great ac(‘umulation of 
eapital. For that capital the land is the gre^at subject 
of employment, and I at least know that in ^lorthern 
India landed investments arc much sought after, and that 
there is a fully sufticient supply of capital for the work- 
ing of the system which I have described. Considering 
that under our Indian Government capitalists are nearly 
wholly untaxed (the indirect taxes fall almost exclu- 
sively on the millions), the mismanagement of Soutliern 
India must be greater than I can suppose if there is not 
.vet (‘apital enough to admit of the introduction of landed 
jiroprietors possessed of a little money. ^luch will de- 
pend on a good definition of the tenant-rights of the 
oiiltivators. The possessors of tenant-rights should bo 
f'lnpowered to claim leases from the landlord ; and, in 
case of dispute, the collector should have judicial j)Ower 
to determine rent-rates, either in money or in a })ro- 
portion of the grain, which, in favour of permanent 
cultivators, should be fixed at a percentage l)elow the 
market value. Provision should also be made that the 
tenant, so long as he occupies the land and pays those 
I'^^tes as fixed from time to time, should not be liable to 
‘Additional rent on account of capital invested by him. 
f'or instance, if he has built a well during his lease ; the 

* It is certain that the system was precipitately changed in spite of the 
'’^Monstrances of the most competent persons. I rcconimencl the recent native 
fetitioii from Madras as giving the best account which I have seen of the 
’*^ory of the Madras land-revenue management. 
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general rent of land in the country may have risen Id 
per cent., and in taking a new lease his rent is raised in 
this proportion ; but nothing is added for the incrensod 
value derived from the well. I would give no right of 
reimbursement to outgoing tenants, but would make 
tenant rights transferable by voluntary sale. By these 
arrangements, and by the periodical re-adjustment of 
rent-rates (on the expiry of leases) according to the state 
of the rent-market, many evils will be remedied. The 
continuJl changing from one field to another, the aban- 
donment of cultivated land to take up new ground at 
lower rates, which is so much complained of in the Madras 
and Bombay presidencies, would be put a stop to. It 
seems quite certain that nothing can be worse than the 
present state of things in the vSouth. The neglect of 
petty works of irrigation and such matters, attributed to 
the Madras Government (so far as really borne out liy 
facts), is probably due not so much to want of will as 
to the impossibility of the government’s performing the 
duties of a landlord. 

In Bengal it is now, perhaps, impossible to make any 
considerable change. The old social fabric of the agricul- 
tural classes has been altogether swept away, and another 
has been substituted, of which we must make the most 
we can. We neglected and sacrificed the ancient rights 
of the cultivators, and we gave rights to the wrong 
people, but they have now become investments of capital, 
and must be maintained. The definition of boundaries 
and registration of rights should be fully carried out : we 
should, in the course of doing so, regain all that has been 
lost through fraud since the permanent settlement ; the 
tenant-rights which may now be found to exist should 
be fully secured, and every facility should be given for 
the creation and preservation of new tenant rights. 

Some regulations are also necessary regarding tbe 
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corporate cultivating bodies which are still so common 
ill tlie north of India, and may perhaps be recoiD 
structcd elsewhere. It is urged by Eyotwar collectors 
(hat the theory in the north is not altogether different 
from theirs, because any proprietory cultivator may by 
law claim to have his share divided off and altogether 
separated from the rest. And so, in fact, according 
to the regulations, he can. In practice, however, there 
arc obstacles, and the right has not been generally 
claimed in democratic villages — but the existence of 
the right, together with the unrestricted sale of in- 
dividual shares in corporate properties, must un- 
doiilitedly tend to their dissolution. I am not sanguine 
enough to suppose that it is possible in a more highly 
artificial state of civilization, by an unlimited law of 
entail to maintain with advantage for ever the indi- 
visibility of these corporations ; but I do think that it 
is ill every way most undesirable, •pernicious, and unfair 
to facilitate their premature dismemberment by laws 
altogether inconsistent with their previous constitution 
and rights. I would not give to every individual, how- 
over small his share, a power to break up the commu- 
nity, or by sale to introduce a strange element : and I 
would so provide that, when in course of time they are 
dissolved, they should resolve themselves not into a 
Hyotwar state of things, but into zemeendaree tenures. 
My plan is this. In a perfect and numerous commu- 
nity I would in the first instance refuse to separate small 
shares, and would permit the transfer of such shares 
only among those already members of the community, 
or to other persons with the consent of the majority, or 
of the collector as representative of the superior lord. 
The right of separation and of unlimited sale I would 
give only to holders of say not less than one-fourth of an 
ostate, and provided that they pay to Government on 
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their share not less than 200 rupees per annum. It would 
follow that, so long as the comniunity remains toleraldv 
perfect and uniform, a forced dissolution would be pre, 
vented ; but when in peaceable and prosperous times 
inequalities gradually arise — when the more prosperous 
shareholders begin to absorb the less prosperous— the 
former, becoming possessed of large shares, will acquii-e, 
if they desire it, separate rights, unrestrictedly trans- 
ferable — will become, in fact, village zemeendars; 
while their less prosperous brethren will gradually sink 
into tenants, labourers, or servants, or seek other pro- 
fessions. In this way, not rashly and suddenly, ])iit in 
due fulness of time, we shall leave behind us the pleasant 
institutions of a former age, and naturally and gradiiallj 
merge into that state ot things which must accompany 
the accumulation of capital and the modernization of 
manners. 

Much has been said in the Bombay and Madras prosi- 
Lawofprimo- dcncics of tlio ovil rcsultiug from thc divisioii 
gemtnie. inheritances. I do not understand how this 
can be so greatly felt where there is avowedly so much 
Avaste land, unless it be that, owing to the inequality of 
the assessments, the low assessed fields are subdivided, 
and the others left uncultivated. In the north I do not 
think that this evil is much complained of among the mere 
cultivating classes. They somehow suit themselves and 
their occupations to circumstances ; and if there arc too 
many, some go elsewhere, and farther extend the culti- 
vation of the country. I doubt whether it would be 
possible to carry out a law of primogeniture in regard to 
these small holding’s — it would be so much opposed to the 
unwritten but all-powerful law of the country. But I do 
think that, in that non-cultivating zemeendaree tenure 
created in fact by our government, the evil of too great 
subdivision is enormous, and we have a perfect right to 
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arrest it. It is already much felt; and if the family of 
an original zemeendai* of a village be allowed to sub- 
divide ad infinitum^ we may soon be in a worse state than 
if the village were Ryotwar, for we may liave a whole 
tribe of small zemeendars dominant over another tribe 
of small cultivators. They will eat up the Government 
revenue, and we shall have to deal with an infinity of 
small estates. The system also gives rise to extreme 
uncertainty as to the real ownership of such estates, and 
to much fraud and litigation. I would, therefore, pro- 
pose a rule, the converse of that suggested, in regard to 
the separation of corporate villages. I would have it 
that no zeraeendaree tenure should be divided beyond a 
certain point, unless the proprietors become a joint culti- 
vating community. 

1 would make a law of inheritance which should not 
prevent a man possessed of several villages or estates 
from dividing them among his sons (for resident village 
proprietors are' every way desirable), but which would 
render indivisible every existing zemeendaree holding, 
from a village downwards, the major part of which is not 
actually cultivated by the zemeendars themselves. It 
should go to one heir only, to the eldest son, or to an- 
other by will, and the rest df the family must seek a 
livelihood elsewhere, or become tenant-cultivators. The 
Government would thus be protected from the growth of 
an immense class of idlers by which they arc threatened, 
^^^d against which some protection is absolutely neces- 
If the zemeendars are hoyid fide cultivators, and 
sufficiently numerous, the collector will have it in his 
power to constitute them a cultivating corporation. 

It is unnecessary here to dwell on the advantage of an 
equable and reasonable assessment ; but I 

fk* 1 X . Assessment. 

tnink 1 may say that, even supposing our 
information to be sufficiently perfect (which it has never 
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yet.been), it is neitlier necessary nor desirable to make 
permanent settlements. Very long leases, and a principle 
of assessment under which capital, benelicially invested 
in the land, shall not be taxed, will be sufficient for all 
good purposes ; while it is fair that Government should, 
at certain intervals, have the benefit of the increased 
value resulting from the general progress and wealth of 
the country, and an opportunity of rectifying inequalities. 
No landlord would think of making a permanent setth*- 
ment with his tenants. They would have all the gain of 
good bargains, and he all the loss of bad ones. On tlie 
occurrence of balance every effort should be made to 
avoid the extreme measure of sale or forfeiture ; but 
when proprietors are incorrigible their rights must be 
sold or forfeited. I would give to Government the option 
of declaring an estate to be forfeited by non-payment of 
revenue, instead of selling it, so that future arrangements 
may be discretionary. When the proprietors cultivate, 
their proprietary rights must be distinguished from 
tenant-rights, and the latter will remain with them even 
when they lose the former. In the case of extreme bad 
cultivators 1 would adjudicate tenant-rights to be for- 
feited in satisfaction of balances, to the Government or to 
the intermediate proprietors, so that the holders, being 
ejected, may be reduced to the condition of labourers, 
and better men put in their place. 

One more measure is very necessary to the welfare of 
the agriculturalists, — that the judicial deter- 

Judicial deter- , i ^ ^ 

mination of miuation 01 thcir rights, and of the privi- 
agrarian righta. RCCordcd to them by Govcmnient, 

should rest with those who are qualified for the duty, 
and who have the means of performing it without giving 
rise to endless and harassing litigation, and affording 
opportunity to all kinds of legal chicanery, 

Indian landed tenures form an important science, and 
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one which much depends on the possession of a mass 
of records. A great proportion of the existing landed 
rights have been created, and all have been altered, 
regulated, and determined, by us. This science is ac- 
quired and practised by the revenue officers — these 
records are formed and kept by those' officers — these 
rights have been in the tirst instance ascertained and 
registered by those officers. The Civil Courts, on the 
other hand, have none of these facilitfts. They have no 
laws which can sufficiently guide them in determining 
rights which have not heretofore existed in their present 
form, and they know nothing about revenue matters. 
Yet because the landed interests are considered to be 
■property^ the judicial determination of landed rights is 
referred to those Civil Courts, either in the first instam^e 
or in appeal from the decisions of the much better qiui- 
lified Revenue Courts. The consequences are most dis- 
tressing —ruinous litigation, great injustice, and an 
uncertainty of tenure which, after all that Government 
has done to render it certain, is a monstrous and crying 
hardship. 

Most questions of this kind can be well decided in the 
Kevenue Courts and from the revenue records. Still 
they may also involve questions which more properly 
belong to the Civil Courts, and to permit the revenue 
officers to decide such points might create legal discre- 
pancies. 

The plan which I would propose is this — that all such 
cases should be first heard in the Revenue Courts ; and if 
the records and evidence possessed by or available to 
those courts are sufficient to decide the whole or any 
part of the matter in dispute, that it should be decided 
accordingly, without appeal to the Civil Courts, but 
^^ly to the superior Revenue Courts. If there remain 
issues of law other than revenue law, or issues of 
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fact which the collector does not think himself com. 
petent to decide, and regarding which there seems to 
be reasonable ground for seeking a judicial decision, 
then he is to state the issue, and to give a warrant 
authorising the trial of that issue in the Civil Court. 
Every decision of such issues should be subsequoiitl\^ 
attested by the collector as practicalile, and not incon- 
sistent with revenue law, and then executed by liirii. 
The collector wouW not, under this system, acquire any 
arbitrary power, as the appeal from his decisions to tlic 
higher Revenue Courts, and, eventually, to Government, 
would be an amply sufficient security. Under the })ro- 
visions regarding the transfer of small shares, the hold- 
ings of petty proprietary cultivators could not be sold by 
auction in satisfaction of civil claims without the consent 
of the representative of Government ; and I 'think it by 
no means desirable that tenant-rights of any kind should 
be compulsorily sold, except in special cases with the 
consent of the Government, which has the chief valuable 
interest in the soil. But it is an essential part of the 
scheme that the rights of the proprietary middlemen 
should be in every way freely transferable. 

There remain the more properly legal codes, for which 
we shall look to the committee of justice. 

Hitherto the Law Commission has certainly signally 
failed. It is quite melancholy to read the 

Duties of the , j i ^ . • • in 

Law commis- story how thc first commissioner inaac a 
penal code — how, for the next eleven year^, 
it was bandied about without any result — how the com- 
missioners meantime, instead of making the urgently re- 
quired code of civil procedure, waited to see the fate of 
the penal code— how, at the end of the eleven years, 
the Government of India was ordered to revise and 
adopt it — how the next head of the commission pro- 
nounced it unphilosophicaly drew his pen through it, and 
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made another code — how the rival codes were referred 
by the Government of India to the Court of Directors, 
and by the Court of Directors to the Government of 
India— and how, at this day, we are just where we 
wore. But still this by no means proves that an efficient 
department of the Government, charged with simiJar 
functions, might not succeed. As to the past, at the 
worst we have, after all, only the fact that Mr. Macau- 
lay, in a comparatively short time, nfade a penal code, 
which did not meet with universal approbation, but 
regarding which we have arrived at no decision whether 
it is good or bad. That nothing has been done since 
1837 is the personal fault of some person or persons, but 
no proof that something might not have been done, since 
no one lias tried to do anything. I believe that a man of 
strong will and resolute hand, uninfluenced by prejudices, 
)>o]it on achieving the object in view in the best way, 
whether by creating, borrowing, or adapting — looking to 
use and not to the most perfect philosophy — preferring to 
rescue India from the lowest juridical state, and to raise 
it to the level of the best of the imperfect systems yet 
discovered, rather than vainly imagining to make it more 
perfect than all the world beside — I believe that such a 
Ulan, devoting himself uninterruptedly to the subject, and 
well supported by Government, might have and would 
have long ago effected all that is most urgently required ; 
and I think that it is well worth our while to make 
another attempt, and to determine that it shall succeed. 
If the Indian Government, being itself efficient, wills it, 
u-ud goes the right way about it, we may at least succeed 
|u obtaining, with very little delay, the codes most press- 
required — a code of civil procedure and a penal 
t^ode. The penal code, having been so long in hand, being 
j^y far the most simple, and being immediately required 
order to subject all classes to a uniform law, may be 
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first finished, but one member of the committee of justice 
should at once take in hand a code of civil procedure. 
The other codes would follow, and, in the mean time, a 
special commission might be issued to digest the mate- 
rials for the great work of a civil code. 

Everything will, of course, depend on the men selected 
for the task. Shall I venture to say that, if we could 
obtain the services of a good foreign jurist, he miglit l)e 
not the least useftfl member of the committee of justice? 

I shall here merely glance at the nature of the codes 
and of the policy which I would propose. 

We have not, in most parts of India, coped with crime 
with sufficient success. Something may be done by im- 
proving the executive ; but we also especially require 
an improvement of our laws. Good criminal codes, botli 
of crimes and punishments, and of criminal procedure, 
are much wanted. 

A mere penal code (as distinguished from crimimil 
procedure) may be very much the same 
Penal code. wopld ; and Mr. Macaulay’s 

code seems just as applicable to France or England 
as to India. We have already in India more and 
better laws in this department of justice than in any 
other ; but we have no foundation for our patch- 
work legislation. Our classification of crimes is alto- 
gether imperfect ; and there are great defects in our 
punishments, especially as regards the property and civil 
rights of criminals, which are often more dear to them 
than a few years’ liberty. 

Mr. Macaulay’s code is certainly constructed on a 
refined plan not very intelligible to the multitude, and 
in very hard language. These are evils : are they im 
evitable ? Let us look at the French penal code. The 
French are a highly civilised nation ; they seem content 
with their penal code. Is it so complex in structure and 
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laim'uagc ? It seems to me that it is by no means so. 
It (bllovvs our preconceived ideas of the arrangement of 
crime, and is in very simple language. Macaulay, while 
following it in some things, seems to have exceedingly 
refined upon it in others. HcrC; is the definition of theft 
and robbery {vol), which the French find good enougli 
for them : — “ Quiconque a soustrait frauduleusemcnt une 
chose qui ne lui appartient pas est coupable de vol.” 
Mr. Macaulay makes it : — “ Whoever, intending to take 
fraudnlently anything which is property, and which is 
not attached to the earth, out of the possession of any 
person without that person’s consent, moves that thing 
in order to such taking, is said to commit theft;” to 
which there follow seven explanations and twenty-six 
illustrations ; and robbery is separately defined. 

Again, in the French code, all the aggravated forms 
of theft and robbery j]ire classed under that head, with 
their punishments, very much as is now the case in 
India; while in Macaulay’s code you have to analyse 
and cumulate punishments. 

In fact, if we omit offences against the state, the 
B'rench penal code seems simple enough. As Macaulay’s 
node would do for France, so the French code might do 
for India. vSuppose we make a present of our code to the 
French, and borrow theirs ? That is my plan. I should 
think that the French code adapted might suit us admi- 
rably well. We should strike out many of the offences 
ngainst the state, and insert some particular provisions 
peculiar to Jndia. The code would be very easily trans- 
^^^ted ; and within six months wm might have it in full 
operation. 

I do especially protest against the omission from the 
Indian penal code of several crimes recognised as such 
by all native laws (and hitherto by British Indian law), 
because those acts are not penal in P^ngland. I would 
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instance crimes relating to the chastity of wonK'ii - 
adnlteiy and seduction. The natives have the slronocst 
feelings on these points. Unhappily their manners aro 
such that they do not trust to female honour, t)ut to 
actual and legal restrai^it. They look on the seduction 
of their women as the most aggravated form of rohhei v; 
and nothing so outrages their feelings -as the legalising 
such acts. Yet do we look on those acts as more justi- 
fiable than they do? And because our manners aro 
different, and our restraints and punishments arc social 
rather than legal, is it not the height of intolerance to 
force our principles upon them ? I hope that the social 
position of their women may some day be so raised as to 
stand in need of no bars and legal defences ; but till 
then we must protect their dearest property, or . we risk 
their allegiance. We must both restore a runaway wife 
to her legitimate owner and punish the man who stole 
her. The law commissioners argue that the higher 
classes will not resort to our courts in such eases. I 
am not at all clear that it would be so under a proper 
system ; and even if it were, arc the laws made only lor 
the higher classes ? 

In criminal procedure, more than anytbiiig— if we 
Criminal pro- wisli to succccd — wc uiust Gspccially avoid 
cedure. followiug English or American models or 
ideas. The laws to determine the relative rights of 
man and mail may be the same in the purest democracy 
and the purest despotism ; but criminal law is a law 
between the Government and the individual subject. 
The laws of criminal procedure, designed to protect 
freedom, and not unsafe where a free public takes an 
active part against crime, are inapplicable to a despotism, 
and in India may lead to the triumph of crime. Onr 
criminal laws must be formed rather on a continental 
than on an English model- A new code of criminal 
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procedure would open many questions on wliiidi tlier(‘ 
be great diflerence of opinion ; and as we are 
already to a certain extent provided with tlie most 
necessary rules, I would be content to leave the com- 
plete performance of this task till more pressing wants 
are supplied. But there are several ameiidiiients which 
might be meantime made ; and it is quite necessary that 
the hands of Government should be materially strength- 
ened in dealing with crime, since experience shows it to 
1)0 at present far too weak in this respect. 

The principal change which I would recommend is one 
of those which may not altogether accord- with English 
ideas, but which I believe to be in India highly just and 
(‘X|)edient, and necessary to enable us efficiently to cope 
witli crime. I would put the judicial administration of 
the penal code into the hands of those who are at the 
same time responsible for the police and peac(^ of the 
country, and who have the best means of judging ol’ the 
real facts of the case ; would separate it altogether irom 
the judicial establishments of the civil courts; and would 
unite the whole criminal administration in one depart- 
ment. It would still fall within the province of the 
minister of justice ; but I would put the whole of the 
criniinal duties (executive and judicial) in each local 
government under a separate criminal board, charged 
with the detection and suppression of crime. The immev 
diate superintendence of the magistrates acting in their 
judicial capacity, the hearing of appeals, and the trial of 
the more serious cases, should no longer rest with the 
civil judge of each district— often a nervous old gentle- 
uian, and always one who know s nothing of the parties — 
is in no way concerned in the suppression of crime — 
^ho has no jury to bear the responsibility of a con- 
viction * — and in whose view it is the safe side to take 

I WievG that this ia really one of the [irincipal causes of the difficulty of 
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the course — reasonable or unreasonable — most iavuur* 
able to the prisoner. I would vest these powers in a 
really superior officer, exercising an appellate and sn- 
perintending power oyer several districts, and one who 
must consider two things — justice to the prisoner aiul 
justice to the public. In short, I would transfer the 
powers alluded to from the civil judges to the coiii- 
raissioners of divisions, who have now a good deal of 
time to spare, and who would thus unite the whole 
criminal superintendence. 

I have alluded to the necessary distinction Jietwcen 
the criminal rules of a free and a despotic country. In 
this country the public take an active part against 
crime. Although many guilty may escape, there is not 
the fear of crime eventually getting altogether the 
better of justice. A suspected criminal might even lu' 
unfairly run down by popular entlmsiasm. A judge is 
a moderator and arbitrator between the public and the 
(Timinal ; and the decision of fact lies with a jury taken 
from the injured public. You must also guard against 
the use of the criminal law for political purposes ; and on 
that account you cannot trust its administration to the 
executive. But in India the puldic does 7iot take an 
active part — if the judge is merely an umpire, it is a 
one-sided arbitration — there is very great fear that crime 
may get the better of justice, and throw the country 
into confusion — and no political check is required. Ye 
must therefore have criminal judges who are charg(d 
with the suppression of crime, and who feel that 
they are condemned if the guilty escape ; in fact, con- 
nected with the executive ; and they should be permitted 

obtaining convictions, so much complained of in India. An Englisli jury 
sympathise not only with the prisoner but also with the injured party and 
the endangered public ; they divide the responsibility with the judge and 
among themselves, and convict many cases which a single Indian judge ^^ould 
acquit. 
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to avail themselves of every kind of evidence. In this case 
justice would be fairly done, and the public might be 
sufficiently protected ; while a reasonable provision for 
appeal would guard against any indiscreet use of power. 

In India a jury, properly so called, is unfortunately in 
most cases impracticable as an instrument for the sub- 
stantial decision of criminal accusations. The natives 
arc very ready to decide causes between one man and 
another, but they will not take the responsibility of 
ileciding between individuals and Grovernment, or, if 
they did, they might be influenced by various feelings. 
Assessors are, however, very useful in the most serious 
cases, as some relief to the judge. It is a very severe 
task for a single man to decide alone most difficult ques- 
tions of fact, involving, it may be, the life of a fellow- 
creature; and native assessors, if they relieve him of 
little real responsibility, seem to lighten his mind, and 
may sometimes be really very useful. Their use should 
he by all means promoted ; and there are some cases in 
which the actual decision .may be with advantage left to 
a jury or panchayet. 

It is in every way desirable to obtain popular as- 
sistance in the criminal administration. We must 
therefore, as much as possible, encourage the people to 
take an active part against crime; and this is chiefly 
to be done by making criminal justice easy to them, 
which it at present is very far from being. I would 
give small judicial powers for the decision of petty 
^^‘riininal cases to the native revenue collectors and other 
fospectable persons, so that such cases might be sum- 
marily decided on the spot. When more serious cases 
have been judicially investigated by the magistrate, 

I would dispense with the great and useless hardship to 
fhe parties and witnesses of a second trial, except when 

is substantially necessary. The European magistrate 

0 
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can at least be depcruled upon not to send false amj 
fraudulent records of the trial. When the ease is cloar, 
when the prisoner confesses, and the evidence is so ovir. 
whelming that commitment is a mere matter of form, [ 
would send the papers to the commissioner, and authorise 
him to pass sentence after perusing them and weighinrr 
the opinion and recommendation of the magistrate, li; 
on the other hand, the case is a doubtful one, and Ik* 
thinks it necessary to examine the })arties and the Avit- 
nesses, they must be sent, and a second trial must take 
place. Similar ariangements to those which 1 have just 
proposed have been tried in some of the Non-Regiikdioii 
districts with great success. 

Great efforts must be made to render the police as 
Police possible ; but this, after all, de- 

pends more on the general efficiency of ik 
executive services than on any principles of action that 
can be laid down, and I shall not here attempt to p) 
into separate details in regard to the discipline of tiu' 
police. 

I think that a general detective police, within pro] nr 
limits and restrictions, should be established ; and that 
the responsibility of the landholders, and discipline ct 
the village police, should be more fully enforced. 4s 
regards the ordinary preyentive police establishment, the 
general system adopted in Northern India is good ; and 
it seems only necessary to render it more effective in it^ 
execution and details. Even with improved laws and a 
good system we shall not cope successfully with crime 
without good agents and an efficient police service. 

Still more pressing than the criminal system, as regard? 

the necessity for change, and affording at 
Civil procedure. same time much less scope for difference 

of opinion, or for collision with English ideas, is the pro- 
cedure of the civil courts. Here we ask only that reform 
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whicli has now been to a great extent granted to England ; 
but we claim it more urgently because — while in England 
the old system has in a manner grown up with the old 
institutions of the country, has been from time to time 
in many respects adapted to its peculiar habits, and lias 
been so long borne only as a time-honoured load whicli 
liad descended from our ancestors— in India no such 
prescription or adaptation has in any degree liglitencd 
the burden ; it has been imposed in modern times by 
perverse foreigners, and its ill eifects have developed 
themselves with such startling rapidity and intensity, 
that, if we delay much longer, they may be beyond oui* 
power to remedy. On this account a good code of civil 
procedure is our most crying want. 

To prevent misconception, I may as well say that the 
present procedure, originated by the Cornwallis regu- 
lations, is not properly English — it is rather parallel 
than similar. It seems to have adopted many of the 
had parts of our system, the technicalities and expense 
and the most intense special pleading, without the 
rJood parts — the brevity of the record — the clearness ol‘ 
the issue — the promptness and vigour of the trial and 
verdict when a case does come on at Nisi Jhdus. Tlie 
‘\vstem of rambling written pleadings iiled in court 
^eems more to resemble the Scotch or the Chanceiy 
)Toeo(hire ; and, if you su{)pose that a case goes through 
the dilfieulties and expenses of English law in its worst 
^ays, till the time for trial arrives, and then discovtu* 
^hut we have no intelligible issue, but a mass of elabo- 
rately concocted written contradictions of fact and of law 
^pen all sorts of points, which arc then formally sup- 
I^^^cted by strings of marshalled witnesses, beyond whom 
fhe judge cannot look— that the native judge of the first 
instance understands the habits of the country and, it 
^ray be, the subjects brought in dispute, but has no good 

o 2 
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or wcll-cstablislied legal system to guide him— that a 
succession of uppellate judges have neither law nor jiiri- 
dical science, nor jiroperly understand the subjects in 
dispute, having been, through all their previous servn c, 
otherwise employed — and that judges and parties of 
every degree invariably prefer technicalities to facts 
if you imagine all this, you will then have some idea of 
a trial before the Indian civil courts. 

Idle grand evil of this system results from the.proiu - 
ness of the natives to adopt it, and the conseipient Mist 
growth of most unscrupulous and noxious litigation, 
amounting to an internecine war among all classes, carried 
on with technical weapons charged with fraud, pcijurv, 
and forgery. 

The courts are now quite sufficient in numbers and 
strength to administer this justice, such as it is ; but it is 
the quality of the material which must be altered. The 
growth of perjury and forgery is the most alariuiiif: 
symptom. While I very much doubt the extreme dihi- 
culty of discovering the truth from natives as we find them, 
1 am too well convinced of the difficulty of extracting the 
truth from the worst evidence, taken in the worst way, 
from the worst native witnesses, as we make them, 

])ut a systematic premium on perjury, and when, in lagM* 
of years, perjury springs up, we complain of the perjurer. 
A man tells his story in writing first — supports it l>y 
witnesses afterwards. The judge’s business is not to 
seek out the truth, but to determine between the t\\o 
opposite sets of witnesses ; he may count them or he 
may weigh them, but in either ease witnesses, and skilled 
witnesses, are most valuable.* A villain who is eiicou- 

* It seems to mo that both in India and in tliis country \vitnesses an 
apt to divide themselves into two classes — unwilling witnesses and t(x) 
witnesses. Peoide aro either dragged into court against their will, and m 
sufficient remuneration, or they are |)aid not only their expenses but a ^'"0 ' ^ 
premium on their evidence. The way in which in this country professioi '^' 
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ni.2:e(l by our legal system to go to law will not let his 
case fall to the ground for want of evidcmoo; the de- 
mand creates a supply, and a supply there is. Ihd. I 
iM'lieve that, if judges ceased to consider themselves mere 
judicial machines— if the facts were properly silted — if 
the cliaracter and antecc^dents of witnesses were ascer- 
tained— it is not so ditficult to get at the .truth as is 
|)()})ularly believed, and that uncrammed natives are not 
sii(‘h bad witnesses after all. 

A reformed code of civil procedure, and judges who 
are not sham Init real lawyers, wc must then ([uickly 
}iav(‘ ; and the new procedure must be principally directed 
(0 the object of enabling the judge to search out the truth 
ill (‘Very possible way from the best and most independent 
sources of information, and to get rid of t(H‘hnicaliti('s 
and special pleading,* and of everything wliudi tends to 
nuik(‘ litigation a game of skill. We must (uigraft on 
our system some provisions of the nature of eqnitahle 
remedies ; and stringent rules must be enacted to pre- 
vent fraudulent evasions and ensure the due execution 
of ilecrees. The public registration or attestation of 
ilecds must also be facilitated and carried much fartlnu* 
than at present. When we have a sutTicient code of law 


Witnesses arc retained as advocates is most scandalous. I un<lerstand tliat 
lAr;'o fees are habitually and openly ofTered to and accepted by tlicru a.s tlio 
Kico of their evidence. Havinji; received these fee.s, they come into tlu; 
^nriess-lH.x, and under the name of evi»]ence make i)artizan s|)eecheH. 'I’liis 
I'leiicc-giving is by far the most profitable branch of the jirofcssion of science, 
•lie allowances to witncs.ses should lie .st) arran^e«l that, so far as [lossible, 
dif’v should not lose by cominj; to <^ive evidence, but certainly they should 
J'n'n ; and I would make it hij;hly penal to pay them anythin;; bey.>nd 
taxed allowance. 

* The Hindoo lawgiver seems to hit on the happy medium in regard to 
•f'^hnieal inaccuracies. “ If,” he says, “ there be small irregularities in the 
pr^'a-edings^ the party shall not on that account lose his cause, but the rnagis- 
shall fine him.” The jiower of amending now given to the judges in 
‘^'>8 country is a great improvement, but some ixmalty should be impoRed to 
prevent carelessness, which may sometimes involve serious inconvenience. 
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it may be a cjiicstion whether, in tlie more important 
class of cases, tlie issues of law and of fact might not W 
with advantage distinguished and separately tried. 

I wouhl promote to the very utmost — indeed 1 would, 
Trial by jury discretioii of the judge, enforee— tlir 

in civil cases. jurics (aftcr native fashion) to dicidp 

issues of fact in civil cases ; and, till we have our civil 
co<le, it may even be necessary to trust to juries issues 
of native law, or rather the facts of law — the custom nf 
inheritance, for instance. As between one man niid 
another, juries are a most admirable indigenous insti- 
tution, and we should avail ourselves of them to tln' 
utmost, under projier regulations. When the ease i^ 
ch'ar and sim])l(', it saves much expense and ineonvo- 
niimce if it can be at once decided by the judge ; )»iii 
when there are serious and doubtful issues, a will- 
directed trial by a jury will generally be much mon' 
satisfactory. The jury can judge of the witnesses infi- 
nitely better than the judge, and a systematic referonre 
to such a tribunal is in itself the best check to perjiirv. 
The regulations admit voluntary references to arlii- 
tration, but of course the professional followers of the 
law are always opposed to such a coui'se, and they gene- 
rally find their clients willing enough to carry on the 
game of litigation. A general system of trial by native 
juries will then be one of the most important parts of 
the new civil procedure. 

While the encouragement now afforded to litigioii'^ 
and dishonest proceedings is remedied, and the decision 
of cases affording real ground for litigation is rendered 
more trustworthy, it will be every way desirable greatly 
to increase the facility of using the courts as the instru- 
ment for enforcing undisputed claims ; and especially it 
will be an object to provide for the summary decision of 
trifling matters. With this view, the introduction into 
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tlio lowest class of courts of a very sninmary procedure 
will be most advantageous. 

By for the most ditficult task of all is to codify the 
civil law. It is so complex, so varied, codification of 
so ])ersoual, and so local, that to do so 
is a most serious umlcrtakinj]^. Happily its immediatt^ 
ur^i’eiicy is not so great. If we have a good pnxvdure, 
we may get on for a time with th(‘ indigenous lights to 
native law, till more necessary things art' dis])os(‘d ol*. 
but the eventual philosophical classification, (‘ompihitiuii, 
and, when necessary, amendment of the civil laws, and 
(he establishment of a lex loci* of the country, are most 
il('sira])lc and most incumbent on us. 

There is one part of this subject which must not be 
d(‘layed. We much want a commercial cornmornai 
e(Hl(‘. (!lass-laws are all very well in 
classes, but, where different classes metd, diffenmt law s 
must clash; and a commercial lex loci is iiidispiais- 
ahle. I^luropeans and other foreigners com])Iain miieh of 
the difficulties of the civil huv. A connnereial and an 
agrarian cod(‘, wdth a good system of proeedur(‘, would 
nu'ct most of their requirements. 1 would at oiie(‘ issue 
a eomiieteiit commission to prepare a comnuTcial eod(‘, 
which the committee of justice would revise ; and 1 
have already suggested that, while more pressing and 
^iuqile codes are being prepared, a civil law commission 
J^hould be collecting materials for the great w'ork of a 

* A lex loci is very nnicli required for those clahscs ^vho liavo no a.sci‘rf;iiii- 

law of their own, but the difiieulty is whnt law to adopt for tin's purjios*-. 
'(’be Kn3;libh law would be quite inappropriate: first, on account of its pduli.ir 
^nd municipal character; second, because it is nowhere co<lified in acc<‘R- 
"ible form. Probably the Uoman law nn^'ht answer liest, as the most nni vorsal, 

the foundation of most mo<lern co«hs. I do not know wliat laws generally 
r*‘evail among the Christian population of Western Asia, but it i« not irnjho- 
(>-'ible that the Roman law may Ik* well applied to the Armenians and sui h 
‘ Jj'sseR in India now said to be without any law. 
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civil code. Wo shall find natives admirably fitted to 
render great assistance in these duties. 

Mistaken as is the procedure and injurious the practicr 
The Crown of tlic civil courts, tlioro is yet one littlo 
courts. point of view in which they appear favour- 

ably. Compared to Tier Majesty’s courts in India, IIk n 
are wliite and pure. They at least understand some- 
thing of tlie country, the language, and the peo[)le, and 
their machinery has been in some respects adapted to 
the most urgent necessities. Bad as is the evideiKv 
before them, they are not absolutely bound to believe it. 

The utter inadajitation of the procedure and practice' of 
the Crown Courts has been in no way mitigated, but on 
the contrary has been aggravated to the utmost possildc 
extent, to the profit of a large* legal profession, exclu- 
sively European, who thrive on costs and cliaigcs 
monstrously disproportioned to the extent of the jiiri.^- 
diction, and to the value of money in the country. 1 
do not now speak so much of the usurped jurisdiction 
(assumed partly for the benefit of lawyers, and partly 
in consequence of the facilities afforded by the court to 
dishonest and litigious persons) which has rendered the 
Supreme Court a name of terror (to which the Spanish 
Inquisition only can be compared) to the higher classes 
of the native population of the interior, whom the law has 
expressly exempted from its jurisdiction. The Govern- 
ment of India has already the power to legislate on this 
subject ; and it is very necessary to put a final end to the 
many dodges of constructive residence and constructive 
amenability which have been made the instruments of 
most abominable tyninny, and have subjected natives of 
rank to indignities the most galling and injustice the most 
flagrant. But I now more particularly allude to the legi- 
timate jurisdiction of the Crown Courts, and the calamity 
thereby inflicted on the inhabitants of the presidency towns. 
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The whole machinery of nnroiormod h]n<:lish law has 
1)(H‘U transplanted into a eonntry wlien^ it is utterly and 
ahsiirdly inappliealde. We hav'e (Vmimon Law courts, and 
t'liaiieery, and Admiralty, and Keeh'siaslieal courts, and 
all th<‘ j)araphornalia thereto apj)ertaininj^. The jinli»’(‘S are 
utti'fly ignorant of the language and strange to the j)(‘o])l(' ; 
so niueli swearing is so much (‘videne(‘ ; and ])roe('ss(*s are 
i>Mn'd on aflidavits inlinitely more vahu'h'ss than that 
most wwthless form of evidence in this country. The 
facilities for fraudulent and artificial litigation thus 
alVorded to a people most jiroiie to such arts an' ipiite 
ti'rrii)le, and probably iiowdiere in this world is litigation 
carried to so great an extent. The pi'rjury and fraud of 
th(‘ Mofussil courts are trilling compared to tin' stat(' of 
things prevailing in the presidency towns. To the judicial 
system may be in a princifial degree attributed the demo- 
ralisation which is so remarkable in thosi^ towns. The 
Lnropoan lawyers, who maintain an exclusive monopoly 
of the profession,* and the Kurofiean oflicers oi‘ tin' court, 
being paid (as the price of European labour in India) 
many times more highly than in England, in a country 
wlu'rc money is many times more valuabh', tlu' pro|)or- 
tionatc cost of litigation is probably ten or tw elvci times 
greater than it ever was in England, and nothing has so 
much tended to impoverish the peo]>le and interfere 
with the accumulation of capital. 

The abolition of local and |5crsonal distinctions and 
jurisdictions will then be of course an essen- , 

A boll f ion of 10- 

tial part of the scheme of codification. The and personal 

distinctions. 

distinction between Regulation and Non- 
Itegulation Provinces will no longer remain, except in 
tbe case of such very recent conquests as are actually 

* It has been lately seen that admisaion to practise as an attorney is strictly 
fused lo every native. 
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ini(l(‘r martial or political law. I'lio cxpraisivt^ * (Vow:; 
Courts (‘xistin^^ at (’alcutta, AfaOras, aral Bombay will \>v 
abolisliod, and n^asoiiablo local tribunals will bo siiIimi- 
tilted in tlu‘ir plae(‘. It is tliorefore nnuocessarv lon-cr 
to dwell on the many evils and abuses of those eonris— 
their ineonsisteney with the present state of thin^is, uml 
th(‘ dispro{)ortion of their j!;reat establishments to tin 
.jnrisdietion. Europeans and natives will be put on (lu 
same footinp^ (with a few exceptions) in tlu' lye of 
the law. 

Siipiiosinp; the ni'ccssary improvements in the system 
.iM.iiriai oHtnb- i)roc(‘dure to be effected, the 
iishinn.tB. arrangement of the ordinary judi(*ial ( Ma* 
blishmenfs seems jjcood — with this exception, that it e 
absoliitidy necessary that there should be in Ihm^^al aii<l 
Ajrra, as in Madras and Ihunbay, a class of Eurojiuiii 
sub or assistant Jud}i:es, so that Eiiropi'an judicial ollid i' 
nniy acquire some experience before bein^ ])romotcd t" 
(he ottice of Judge. In creating the class of sub-jinlin ' 
we may diminish the numIxT of district judges. 

The greatest part of the judicial business is alnanlv 
conducted by native judges, and will continue to hr 
so. The superintendence of judicial districts I do net 
think that you can yet intrust to them ; but I would 
certainly have one or two natives a.s judges in the cliirf 
court of each presidency, and in the Supreme Court fer 
all India — receiving of course a lower salary than tla* 
more expensive foreign judges. 

Tt has been pro}>osed to unite the Crown and Sadder 
CourtvS. But any such union on terms of equality — mm li 

• With rrforenco to tho oxpenRC of the Crown Courts, I may remark 
the sum chart^ed in the Indian accounts is not the "toss but the / r/ 

'I’ho lees in tlie Conij^ny’s courts arc credite<i to Government in tlie shaj-e "t‘ 
slanip-rL*veiuie, and the gross cost is charged ; but in the Crow'n Courts tli ' 
numerous officers of the court receive large fees frem tlie suitors which 
not brought to account. 
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1)1, )iv if prc(‘e(l('iH*e he givoii to an Knjili^h Winild 

|),« most unfair, Imeanse it would 1)0 elovatiin^^ the pn^sent 
(Yown (\)nrts from lo(‘al trihnnals into a snpivn)(‘ juris- 
diction over the whole eountrv ox(‘r(‘isod in eonjunetion 
with some Indian judjj;os, hut in which with their usual 
a-um()tion of superiority they would prohahly altcunpt 
to ahsorh the chief share. I should se(' no ohjection to 
th(‘ introduction into (‘ach (‘hii'f court (till w(‘ obtain a 
reirular judicial s(‘rvice) of one Kuropc'an jurist, aj)- 
poiiited hy the Indian (lovernnund, both as a juridi(‘al 
:idvis(‘r and a jud^^e in (‘ases between Kuro])eans. While 
have no Jex loci, it is necessary to administer Mn^dish 
law to Kn^lishmen. Hut I woidd on no account admit 
of a larger introduction of a very unsafe and un(l(‘sirable 
chaiKMit, and had much rather leave the (Vown (V)urt 
unmolested in a jurisdiction of its own in (’alcnlta than 
LMV(‘ it a<?eneral joint jurisdiction from f’alcutta to IN'sh- 
awar. No |)ei*son should Ixi a))pointe(l from thiscoinitry 
to any judicial or other office in Imlia, except by the 
S(‘iiate. 

As soon as wc have a recridar syst(un, the pivsent 
jurisdiction of the Ih’ivy Council in Indian cas(‘s must 
roase. Not only is that tribunal ncc(‘ssarily ij^uiorant 
of Indian matters, but it is a monstrous and ruiiions 
hanlship that the appeal should lie to a court in a 
^‘trange country, so many thousand mil(‘s off, and it is 
un odd inconsistency that wc should give tin* l(‘gis- 
lative power to the Indian (Government, and k(‘c[) (h(‘ 
judicial power at home— so that the Govcrnor-Cerieral 
inukes laws, and her Majesty interprets them. 'Fhis 
judicial duty would be? transferred to a Supreme (V)urt 
in connection with the Supreme (Government, and com- 
posed of the best Indian lawyers, p]uropean and native. 
I would ])erinit the (Governor-Goneml in Council to 
receive special appeals from the decisions of tliis court 
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when it appears to the Government that the court are 
miseonstriiing its laws ; and the legislative government 
should be authorized to issue authoritative interpretations 
of the law. 

J would make the position of the Government in (he 
civil courts very much that of her Ma- 

f’nsition of tho . . , . . . 

(Jovernment in jcstj 10 this couiitry. A suit agaiiist the 
Government should only be tried on pro- 
duction of the warrant of a great executive oltieer. A 
man who has a claim against the Government should first 
bring it forward by petition in the revenue courts, ami, 
if there defeated, should apply for a warrant fortlie trial 
of certain issues in the civil court, which, if there is 
reasonable ground, should be granted. 

The best of laws, ill administered, will become bad, 

Provision for 

”awycrs"*^ scieiice to bc properly administered b\ 
other than professional jurists. I hav<' 
proposed to separate from the proper jbidicial department 
the judicial duties connected with revenue and criminal 
law. But tlie civil law will afford scope to great 
lawyers, and will be an amply suiricient field for a 
judicial service. I shall explain, in connection with 
the civil service, the mode in wliich I propose to secure 
due qualifications in the European judges. It is still 
more important to make the natives good lawyers, and 

Proposed Col- ^rc eminently capable of becoming so. 

icgeof Jusuce. jg establish a great central 

college of justice in connection with the Supreme Court 
and the judicial department of Government ; and I may 
here remark that I should look to this establishment for 
much of the assistance necessary to the committee o( 
justice in carrying out the required codes. I would give 
the natives a thorough juridical education, and shall 
afterwards propose to bring the European judicial ser- 
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vanls into connection with the college for a time. T 
would here collect the best expounders of the dilfcrent 
native laws ; and would give the college a very high 
hiatus, not only as a place of education, but as a sort of 
|)ui)lic and privileged association of jurists and great 
jnri<lieal university. The details and farther uses of this 
plan I cannot here enter upon. 

I would draw a broad and pennanent line between tlu^ 
executive and iudicial dc])artinents. 'hlie 

. . . , Sopartttioii of 

criminal administration ot an absolute executive ami ju- 

. , „ 1/1 dicial functions. 

government is the perlormance, by the 
executive, of a corrective duty for the protection of 
tli(‘ public ; but Government is not directly concerned 
ill a {irivate suit between man and man ; and it is 
no doubt quite necessary in an advanci'd state of 
society that it should delegate the duty of d('ciding the 
civil rights of individuals to professional judges other 
than the ordinary executive ollicers. Ihul systems of ► 
procedure and bad laws have brought law and lawyers 
into disrepute, not good laws well administered. Laws 
a.s they ought to be are but for rendering natural justice 
and equity more certain, clear, and attainable, and 
for determining, arbitrarily but eertainly, those things 
where equity may be wanting ; and it is certain that an 
artilicial state of society and the accumulation of propiuTy 
engender questions of civil right which can only be solved 
by lawyers. Lawyers, then, we must have ; but the great 
object is, that they should be professional and good 
lawyers. It is here that the Indian service is chii^lly 
wanting. Yet the members of the service are not to blame, 
but the system, which makes no man a lawyer by pro- 
fession, and yet comparatively late in life calls upon him 
to perform the duties of a full-blown lawyer. All this 
must be changed. Let us have a service of professional 
lawyers ; let men of talent be set apart to that profession 
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Iroiii their youth, aiul duly trained up to it. I doubt ii(,t 
that Indian servants will then become as remarkable' kr 
judicial as tor exe'cutive cliicieiujy. At present a civil 
servant has no lentil training whatever till he is nia<lc a 
Zillah judge, a situation in which he is called on alone 
to perlbrin more difiicult legal duties than fall to aii\ 
single judge in Westminster Hall. To qualify, hiniscli 
for su(*h duties he must devote himself solely and ( \- 
clusively to them ; and it is on this ground that 1 
espe(ually insist on finally and permanently dividing 
by an absolute line of demarcation, the judicial from 
the executive service of Government. 

An indispensable requisite to a good judicial system is 
a good bar. The greatest of judges coiihl 

The bar. , , , . , 7. , , 

hardly, with <‘oniidenc(‘, decide diiliciili 
legal (juestions without the assistance of an able and 
honourable bar; and that is one of the most important 
of the many diftleultics under which Indian judges liav<‘ 
laboured. It will be a good beginning of a bar of a 
higluu’ character if the European judicial servant^ 
acquire their first experience as advocates of Govern- 
ment ; and we must strive to obtain a respectable 
native bar. Talent is not wanting; but we must tiv 
to add legal education, arid the character and honour of 
gentlemen. 

In the moral and material improvement of the eountrv 
and people an immense field on which we have yet but 
little entered lies before us and demands all the elibrts of 
the Government, but such efforts must depend on tlic 
possession of funds, and I must therefore leave these 
subjects till I have separately noticed our military ami 
financial iiosition, which I have also excluded from this 
chapter. 

We must now look to the machinery subordinate to 
the executive government. 
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'I’ho system by which, in each presitleiicv, lu'ads of 
(h‘|)artmcnts — Imards and simerintendents 

' . 1 . 1 1 * llr.i.lsofrxo- 

- ai'(‘ intrnstcal witli the niana<j;einent ol cutiw aepart- 
lh(‘ (l(‘tail8 of tlicir respective charges, is 

and necessary. While the (lovan-nnient dirc'cts, 
dll' d(‘partmental heads secure a sulliciently niiim(i‘ 
supervision and a uniform management lln’ongliout (Ik^ 
u rritories of each local government. It is by a similar 
unaiigement in eoniu'xion with the (’entral .(lovi'rn- 
iniMit that all India may be unite^l and elliciently ad- 
iiiinislered. (’onnected with this subject is tlie (piestion 
• if the relative advantages of a plural boanl and of a single 
superintendent. In unity and energv of aidion the latba* 
lias great advantages ; but where a vtuy great mass of 
(letaih'd busim‘ss is to be transacbul, and wlu're iini- 
forniity is urgently re(piir(Ml, a plural board is necessary. 
It is to seeur(‘ uiiitbrmity and due eonsid(‘ration that th(‘ 
ehief courts of justice are, and must b(‘, plural. I think 
liiat the (piantity of minut(‘ business ill th(‘ revemii^ de- 
jiartment of the local governments is also so 
gr(‘at, it is so neces.sary to maintain a uni- 
lonn system, and so much of the busiii(‘.ss is ol a (piasi- 
jiidieial character, that the Imrds of rev«‘iiu(‘ must lx* 
coiitiimed, L-nder this system the continuity of action 
iu)(l usage is not broken on each chang<‘ of an indivi- 
<lnal oflicer. The two revenue ^Mniimissioners at Hombay 
might be with advantage united in a board ; and, wlnai 
the Indus territories are jmt under a governor, part of 
till' ju'esent Punjal) board may form a l)oard of revenue. 

I have proposed to unite in one department the whole 
eriininal administration — the prevention, , 
detection, trial, and punishment of crime. 

^ ho |)olice stands much in nee<l of a mon* general super- 
intendence; so do our criminal courts and tlic disri- 
)dine of our jails. All these duties 1 would intrust to 
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the criminal boards (one under each local governinciin 
which I have already su,<^f2;ested. The memllers of tin- 
board may W(*ll arrange among themselves to divide tin- 
duties, while they unite in conclave on important subj(‘( t<. 

I fear that the great variety of opinion on education;!] 
suluects entertained by amateur menibi rs of' 

Education. •! n i ^ i 

the councils of education has done mucli to 
paralyse the educational efforts of Government, ami it 
seems to me that they will only be effectual when tlir 
supervision of the whole educational system of (udi 
presidency is intrusted either to a paid professional 
board of limited numliers, or to one executive superin- 
tendent, with no other duties, and under the immediate 
orders of the governor, who will again receive instnictioiH 
from the central ministry of the interior. Under tin* 
general superintendent we should have local superinten- 
dents of divisions. 

In the department of public works great change is 
„ , also necessary. If considerable works for 

Public works. . . 

the improvement of the country are to 
be carried on, it is absurd, and in the ordinary (‘on- 
struction and repair of public buildings it is incon- 
venient in the last degree, to intrust the supervision of 
every brick and every broken pane of glass in the civil 
department to the military board far away and already 
overburdened with duties of their own, which, as tiny 
are situated, they cannot possibly perform. If a pane of 
glass is broken in the cutcherry of the collector of Delhi, 
the bill for replacing it, after passing through various 
official grades, must be referred to the military board at 
Calcutta, who, if upon consideration they approve of tin* 
expense of a new pane, are, I believe, actually allowed 
to sanction so small an item without troubling the 
(Jovernment. But if the expense exceed a certain very 
limited sum the matter is much more serious, and 
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l.inlh'r referoiicc and eorrcspondonoo is neecssarv. On 
{li,- nthcr liand, the civil cx(M‘utivc olliccrs arc iiahirally 
;t\( I’sr to siicli a system, and, liavin^^ in (heir hands some 
-iiiiill local funds for local improvenicids, IIkt ^o (o (lio 
extreme in respect to the administration of tin' 
’ii{( r. i^’aeli magistrate do(‘S nearly what h(' likt's with 
ii > road and ferry and otlnn* local funds, and has no 
[ rofc'^sioiial assistance^ whate^ver. 

Now )>olli it is to be Impe'd that (Jovernment will in 
l;i{iiiv ]>e enabled to s[)end monc'y more gimm'ally on 
[liiltlic works other than military, and it is d(‘siral)h' 

I ' lit tliere shonld soirn^ system in tlu' din'ction of 
funds. It is (piite m'cessary then tliat tin' ha-al 
:(i\('nini(‘nt shonld have immediately under its onh'rs 
.1 civil engineer’s departnu'nt, and that the military 
hoard should b(' ndieved of tin' supe'rintc'iidence of civil 
wnrks. I would ha\(‘a su|K‘rintending ('iigiin'cral the 
licad-(|uarters of ('ach gove'rnment, and uinh'r him an 
' xcentive' ('Ugineer of each civil divisioj). 

1 should say that tin' otlices of accountant-geaicral, 
'Oil auditor, and trc'asun'r in each govern- 

1*1 Arrouiifp, 

iiK'iit ((‘xe'cpt perhaps l>engal) might very 

^o ll b(‘ united in one supe'rintemh'ut of finain'cs, with a ♦ 

’ou|)l(‘ of assistiints and a suitable oiVna^ (‘stablislmn'id. 

I need not say that tln'n.' must of coni’si' be as now a 
l'"d master-general for eacli government, and it may be 
I'^iiitcr for consideration whetln'r tlien^ should lx* a post- 
^'iiotor-general for all India, or whether the minister of 
die interior can perform that duty. 

I \\ould liavc in each government an advocate or pro- 
<11111 tor-general and establishment of govern- 
Jneiit advoeates, tlie h'gal adviscrsol g()vern- 
'neiit and of its executive oflicers, chargi'd with the 
Jnaintenance of the inten'sts of government in all courts, 
with the prosecution in the superior courts, at the 

I* 
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instance of the executive oOicers, of criminals, vowinw 
defaulters, and persons on whom the govornmi'iit Ims 
claims of any kind. 

A division ([ use the word in its technical soiim i 
comprises al>out half a dozen districts. The divisionaj 
coinmissionors commissioucrs of revenue and p()li(*e aiv 
of divisions. onerously bunleiKd ; 

blit I think that some sueli olhcer will be necosuv 
for the supervision of district establisliments, slainiiii': 
lietween the government and the actual local e\(rii- 
tive ; and I propose to give him additional work, li\ 
making him the superior criminal judge. He ^\lll 
have the general executive charge of his division; ^Mll 
be a censor of the acts, characters, and qualifieatK'H' 
of the district oHicers, ami charged with such loeiil ar- 
rangements as government may intrust to him. IbMMll 
liear ajipeals in all tin* executive departmeiils, ami will 
try the most serious criminal charges. He will be th*' 
connecting link of different departments, and iiK>inv 
bond fide and active co-operation. The civil engineer, 
the educational superinbmdent of the division, ami llie 
government advocate, will ])e under his orders; and he 
will be in communication with the General comniaii<i- 
ing the military division, and with the eoinmissaruii 
officer. lie w ill actively direct the combined operation 
of the police. 1 w^ould make this class of officers (Ik n 
uniform throughout India. 

In regard to the loc^l executive, I think that there < nii 
District doubt whatever of the advantage <‘1 

executive. uiiitiug ill tlic huuds of the same loral 
officers the wdiole of the ordinary executive duties (in' 
whole executive representation of governiucut — according 
to the system which is for the most part followx'd in ever} 
part of India except Bengal Proper. The habits of tln^ 
country, the nature of our government, and every con 
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si(l('ratioii of unity, energy, convonienoe, and ooononiy, 
all ('loarly nrgo siicli a course, and it is in fact impossible 
(,i obtain executive efficiency in any other way. 

Tli(‘ usual practice is this— that one experienced officer 
k\< (‘xecutive charge of, and is responsible 
for, a district, being at the same time pro- cutlvS power’ 

\ idod with certain assistants, European and 
i.ntive, with whom ho may divide the work at his dis- 
<!vii()ii, according to their respective eapal^ilities, but 
oV(‘i* all of whom he exercis('s a control. I'nder him 
thou all the ordinary current business is conducbsl, but 
"pooial duties requiring exclusive attention arc intrusted 
to special officers. Hiiis, when a settlement of a district 
(o be made — that is, when the land revenue is to Ix' 
li\(‘d for a long term, and landed rights are to be accu- 
ratoly delined — a special settlement officer, seh‘cl(xl for 
hi< skill in that particular department, is sent to make the 
H'ltlement, and having made it he then leaves it to the 
"rdinary management of the local executive, (histoms, 
•jnials, salt, opium, the thuggee police, are soj)a- 
I’idi'ly and specially managed. 

The criminal administration being separated from tin* 
J’Jdicial department as an executive duty, the (pu'stion 
'd union or disunion here ]>rincipally arises with r(‘- 
'P^'ct to the union of criminal and agrarian functions, 

^ ''purially of the offices of magistrate and collector, or 
"'ip'U'intendent of lands, as the latter should rather )>e 
' !dl(Mj. The prejudice which hits been in some ({uartm’s en- 
^*‘»'tained against this system seems to arise from cont'ouiid- 
the position of the collector with that of an English 
hix-gatherer, than which no two things can be mon? flis- 
Inict. dffio collection of the land revenue is mendy an in- 
^‘‘<l^nt of the management, and, except winm a discretion 
to be used as to rerois.sions (which is not the proper 
^>n^«iness of a tax-gatherer), is one of the least difficult of 

V 2 
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ii collector’s diiiics. The lord-lieutenant of a county ii(i[ 
(‘X|)ect(‘d to collect tli(‘ taxes, but the owner of a laiLr 
estate intrusts tli(‘ ^-(‘iieral luaiiageiiient and the colKciKm 
or the nnits to the same agent, because the one diit\ di- 
])(‘nds upon th(‘ other. In India then, while tiu' iiiavh- 
trate in liis (‘rijiiinal character secs the worst side of iIk 
peopl(‘, and is seen by them only as a corrector oC ih,' 
wrong, bearing th(‘ rod of justice, as collector he is tin a 
leudal superior, their prot(‘ctor, and their iriemd, ajid ( Xt r- 
cises an influence essential to the successliil perrorniaiuv 
of his harsher riiiictions. The two characters act and ivai f 
on one another ; the collector tempers the st‘\ (“rit\ of 
th(‘ magistrate, the magistrate gives dignity and weiulil 
to the collector, and the two united Ibrni a hnal 
gov(‘rnor such as the natives can appreciate and resjuM i, 
love and tear, and wlio can carry his useful fiinelieii> 
considerably beyond the strict limit of either of tin* I we 
otiices which constitute his nominal title. I admit tint, 
if we have reason to a})prehend that the collector would 
uiijustly extort money, his power as magistrate would 
much aid his designs, and that, if the inagistrat(i hv 
l)ent on getting up a false charge, liis influence as eel- 
lector might avail to secure false evidence. But this 
argument is reduced to the simple question. Is there reiilly 
any such ground of apprehension ? Is it really necessaiy 
to make a most inconvenient division of authorih to 
secure the natives from extortion and injustice? I mu 
speaking of the European grades of the services, and in 
those grades it most certainly is not. Their purity is 
undoubted. There may be occasional indiscretion and 
over-zeal, but even in those oases, under a Governnicut 
which is cautious of offence to an extreme, the unlimited 
right of appeal, so freely exercised, is a more than 
sufficient security. Nowadays a Government officer has 
much more to fear from the result of over-zeal than of 
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iimler-zeal. (Will not evorv niiiii in tliesorviee h(‘ar nu* 
out in sayinjr so?) Kvory person who disjmtos tlio duos 
of tlu' collector lias the benelit of (‘veiy jiossible doubt, 
and it is a lamentable tact that the fTiininals are a ^reat 
deal too iiiaiy for the magistrate. He needs stnmgtlnm- 
mg, and not they. The interests of the ix'opli' then 
(•(‘rtainly do not reipiire a disunion, the evil elfects of 
vliinh they are the lirst to feel. 

The (question remains, whether the knowledge rmpiired 
is so great, and the duties to be performed are so over- 
]>owering, that the same ollicers cannot (dliciimtly manage 
holh d(‘partments. f believe that it is not so by any 
means. In personal and local knowh'dge i\\m can 
110 doubt that the business of one department assists (In^ 
otli(‘r. There is only (juestion regarding proh'ssional 
knowledge. Now, is the legal knowledge mamssary lo 
a magistrate so great as to make it re(juisit(‘ for a man 
of n'asonable talent and industry to devoti; his whole 
life to that duty exclusively ? 1 should say, (rrlaiiily 

aol. The criminal law indispimsable to a inagislrale 
niay be put into such simpl(‘ form that il may naidily Ix^ 
ae([uired. ^*^ome juridical knowhalge is c(‘r(ainly mxxled, 
hilt a moderate amount will sullka*. It is cliielly know- 
^1^‘dge of character and [lersons, and prmdice in (hading; 
'vith the jicople, that arc most mx'essary. You want 
^nniethiiig more than an unpractised country gimthmian 
h> make a good magistrate, but not th(‘ Ix'st consulting 
lawyer in Westminster Hall. Even in this country ol* 
I’oinplicated laws and unskilled magistrates it is remark- 
able how seldom (comparativedy speaking) points of law 
arise on criminal trials — the cumbersome law of eviden(*e 
^‘veepted. It is generally a mere cpiestion of hurt. A 
Ihoft is a theft ; and the only (picsticm is, did A steal H s 
Iiocket-handkerchief, or did he not? 1 fully admit, that 
present legal difficulties are more common in criminal 
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proceedings in India; but this arises from the want ni 
a clear code of law, and the coiisecjuent wider field lor 
difference of opinion. Let us but have a simple (ode, 
and re(|uire universal personal efficiency in the servant^ 
of (jlovernment — they will then have no diflienltv lu 
mastering sufficient criminal law, and yet retain m 
their heads room enough for some revenue law. It n 
not the criminal but the civil law that reciuii es thoioiinli 
professional lawyers. 

Assuming, then, that a magistrate neetl not h(‘ e.c 
clmivdy a criminal lawyer ; must a collecdor b(‘ twcln- 
sively devoted to revenue law ? Here, again, I say iid. 
A collector undoubtedly requires an immense deal ol 
practical and professional knowledge ; but it is for tlio 
most part precisely the same local knowledge which is 
most necessary to a magistrate. No man can be a goiHl 
Indian magistrate who does not understand the pcfiihar 
village institutions, relations, and situations of his dis- 
trict. I have supposed the detailed surveys, settleiiK'iits 
and adjustment of rights to have been jierformed ]»\ a 
se])aratc officer ; and after this 1 say that a collector prin- 
cipally re(|uires personal knowledge of the people, (ladr 
institutions, and their manners, and an acquaintance 
with revenue law, and with a summary judicial pro- 
cedure, such as are quite compatible with a respect- 
able knowledge of criminal law. 

The union of power and responsibility is most iie( 
sary ; but if the chief feels himself strongest in polic(‘, 
and thinks that one of his assistants has a greater turn 
for revenue, he intrusts a larger share of revenue duties 
to the latter, and vice versa. The government, of course, 
arranges the posting of officers with a view to particular 
qualifications or defects. Altogether, I believe that a 
tolerably good man, commencing as assistant to a magis- 
trate and collector, may well, by the time his turn conies 
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to take charge of a district, be every way (lualitied for 
the superiiiteiideiice and control of botli di'partineiits ; 
and if it is so, it is impossibh; to gainsay the advantage 
of uniting the duties. 

In Ihnigal the practice is different, and the separation 
of olhccs is attended with the worst re- Kviisoc (hoop- 
suits. The magistrate is the youngest and 
least experienced officer in the district. Upon him, un- 
;iuided and unaid('d, fall the most onerous and dilfnadt 
duties. He is merely a police magistrate, and is sup- 
jiorted by none of the intluence of a landlord or a local 
LU)V(T’nor. (kin we be surprised that he fails — that 
eiiiiie is rampant, and dacoits are trium})hant ? lly 
die time that he has become ext)erienced he ceases to 
he a magistrate. He is made a collector, tind liis salary 
is doubled. This arrangement is especially absurd, since 
in Bengal onerous collectorate duties cannot be plead(‘d 
us a reason for entirely relieving liim of the p(dice. The 
ivvemie of this province being settled in perpetuity, 
and the collector’s ])ower of interfereiici^ in landed 
utfairs being very much limited, he has, in 1‘act, a r(‘- 
inarkably easy post. The greater part of his duties 
are such as an uncovenanted deputy on a very much 
'^mailer salary usually performs in other parls of tlui 
‘‘ountry. 

I would then unite the office.s of magistrate and col- 
l^'ctor in Bengal, and make the prmdice uniform with 
that in ever}^ other province. If, on the other hand, it 
he considered that, in the circumstances of Bengal, the 
i^olleetor should be merely a tax-gatherer, take his salary 
from him ; give it to the magistrate : make the latter as 
(efficient as may be ; invest him with the general repre- 
sentation of government ; and charge him with the main- 
tenance of the boundaries of estates, and such necessary 
duties. Let the collector be merely a treasury officer 
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on a small salary, iindor the orders of the superi]iteii(l(M,i 
of fmaiiees sitting- at tlie r(‘eei|)t of moiuy, andsellii - 
rights and int(n*ests by aiietion if the money doi^s noi 
come. Jlis jmlieial duties iniglit in that ease be tmimi 
over to th(‘ jndieial dej)artment. 

Ill all the other provinces (and probably in r>(‘iiLi;il 
too) the only object will be to render complete and uni- 
form in j)articulars the system of union of execiitiM 
])owers which has hitherto answered so wedh Kyn\- 
thing that can be well performed by the ordinary cxi'- 
entive should be intrusted to it. 

The local educational establishments should be inn- 
naged by the district olhcer, subject to the conciirn iii 
supervision and report of the divisional siiperinteiMlcni 
of education. It is only by the exertions of the lecnl 
otliecu's that village schools can be rendered eflieii'iii. 
Colleges, again, of a more general (diaracter will li*' 
under jirofessional superintendents. 

On a similar principle, local and juTty public works w ill 
be executed by the magistrate with the advice and ii''- 
sistanee of the civil engineer; while greater works will 
be made over to the execution and responsibility of tln‘ 
latter; and he will be aided by the former in niaii\ 
things essential to his work. 11ie engineer will kerp 
canals in order, and superintend the supply of vaur; 
but its distribution, the collection of dues, and inipiei- 
tion of various necessary lines, will most properly be leli 
to the district oflicer. 

My observations as to the union of departments uiuk i 
, , . , the same executive officers apply to ila' 

Infonor grades. ^ ‘ i 

European grades ol the service. I ha\e 
not yet noticed the arrangement to be pursued in the in* 
ferior grades — the native establishments subordinate to 
the district officei's. Here, again, there is a question. 
In Northern India the native police and revenue esta* 
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blivlinioiits have beiai kept separate: in Madras and 
lioiiibay they are uiuIcmI. 

Some ot the ar^’aiiKmts in favour of unity of action 
apply in tliese grades also; Imt then the same purity on 
die p.irt of the oliieials eaimot bo claimed, and it may be 
ill some degree dangerous to trust exclusive power to'om' 
native otlicer. It is also Ibuud that among tlie nativi's 
the duties of an actual opratire police oHieer— of tin* man 
who should in person trace ont and ap])rehend odemh'rs 
—are in some degree incompatible with those of tin' 
local superintendent of the landed interests and collec- 
tor of land revenue. It is necessary to have men of a 
(lilh-rent character, exclusively devotcMl to the diitv, and 
ill charge of smaller districts. It does not appi'ur that 
the police administration of Madras and Bombay is by 
any means smxTssful. 

As tlic native collectors are resjx'ctabh^ and higlily 
I'aid men, I have little doubt that the best plan is (o 
.t^ive them certain judicial powtu's, in both tlu' criminal 
and revenue departments, and to malo* thmii geiim'allv 
the representatives of the exemitive lu^ad of th(‘ district 
iiMiiatters of (‘ducation, public works, Ac., but to ndain 
'‘‘ parate otiieers and establishments of tin* active polici' 
tinder the immediate orders of the magistrati*. Both 
^‘lasses of servants will be within the range of tlu^ fxu-soiial 
knowledge and supervision of the ciiief of the ilistrict. 

Bistricts vary much in size, population, revimue, 
and it must ru'cessarilv, in some de- 

ffr I • ' I . ‘“’fliniisll- 

rW, he so in conseipienee oi the varying 

nature of the country, people, Ac., but it 

"t^idd be well to ecpialise them on the same general 

principle as far as can conveniently be done. An ana 

t^f about 3000 square miles, a population of about 

^00,000, a land-revenue of about 150,000/., and a 

r^idius of 30 or 40 miles round the district station, 
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seem about the best average and model of an executive 
district. This si/.e and jmpulation nearly correspuud to 
the counties of Kent and Sussex united. The present 
Madras districts I sliould take to be inconveniently large, 
esjtecially with so minute a revenue system. In each 
district there would be as now, besides the chief, cue 
Ihiropean deputy, and one or two native d(‘puti(‘s. 
There would also be under the orders of the chief a disiriet 
engineer, a revenue survi^yor, a surgeon, a superintendem 
of village schools, and perhaps a superintendent of (]( - 
tective police— all natives; while in subdivisions there 
would be the native general and police establishment- 
already referred to.* I do not think that the cost uf 
the present district establishments need be very ina- 
terially increased, or at any rate the additional co-i 
would not be more than might bo saved in other ways. 

The last and lowest admijiistrative unit is the cor- 
porate village, whose officers would he 

Municipalities. ... i . *11 t. 

maintained, not as overpaid hercdilurv 
drones performing duties by deputy, or not perform- 
ing them at all (like the present llombay village offi(‘ers, 
or English ecclesiastical abuse-holders), but as working 
responsible agents of government, jiaid only for the 
duties performed hy them. It is a pity that, while 
the village constitutions are so perfect, the large towns 
should be so wanting in municipal machinery. I am 
not at all sure that very useful municipalities might 
not be formed and worked with due supervision if it 

* There aro about half a dozen native collectors in each district. 
whole execulive administration will then stand thus 

Under twenty-five senators, one (Jovernor-General. 

Under the Governor-General, half a dozen <]i:ovemors. 

Under each governor, half a dozen commissioners. 

Under each commissioner, half a dozen European district officers. 

Under each Euroj^ean district officer half a dozen native officers. 

Under each native officer about 250 villages, a land-rent of 25,000/., a 
population of 120,000 to 150,000. 
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\uiv not lor the want ol' lumls. The lariz:e towns have 
no corporate property, and direct taxation the natives 
eaiiiiot endure. We shall never have in Indian towns 
the most ordinary comforts and conveniences of civilisa- 
tion if we trust to direct taxation. The small hoiis(‘dax 
for watchmen has cost more trouble and lost ns more 
iilletriance than all the sum collected would reconpxmscc 
Hut there is one indirect local tax, common and ancient, 
iio( only in India, but also in Europe — the o(‘troi of 
towns ; and \ am not clear that, in the abolition of tin' 
olmoxious internal transit-duties, we mav 

. , , , Proposed o(’ti( I 

not liave unwisely swept away a local tax 
i\liich would have been paid without resistance or hard- 
ship, which mi^ht have been collected without minh 
almse, and which would have supplied the funds so much 
needed in all Indian towns. The fact is, that in India the 
inhabitants of towns pay to the state almost no tax(\s what- 
ever (the salt-duty and tin* external customs nlom^ allcct 
them in a very slight degree), and a modcrat(‘ taxation 
lor their own benetit can be no hardship to tlKun. It is 
dmply a cpiestioii between direct and indirect taxation. 
They abhor and resist the one; — are tiimd* insuperable 
fhjoctions to the other? 1 am not (d(‘ar that theni ariL 
It is by an octroi that Paris is mad(‘ so magniliceiit a 
^’ity — the London coal-dues are in Fact an octroi and 
the other day I saw on the outskirts of the good city oj' 
Perth a little sentry-box, where the muniei[>ality collects 
a regular octroi on all kinds of aidhdes of consunijition. 
Th(‘re is a great distinction between an inland transit-' 
'hity levied on commerce from strang(*rs (who may 
''sutler extortion rather than discontinue their rout(‘) and 
an octroi levied simply on articles entering a town for 
consumption, and levied froin people resident in the 
town or neighbourhood, who have every opportunity of 
exposing abuses. In this way the octroi is sirnjily an 
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indirect tax on the inluibitants of the town, just as our 
S(‘a cnsloms ar(‘ indirc(*t taxes on tlie inhabitants of tlii> 
island, and it is tlie fairer as it is levied exelnsiveh on 
arti(*l(‘s not produced within tlie town. Prodnc(‘ m 
transit remains in caravanserais witliout the octroi line, 
and articles of commerce arc distin^'iiished from thosi' of 
consumption, and are exempt from the tax. It may sicm 
unpleasant to an Englishman that a gendarme slioiiM 
go through the form of looking into his carriage at the 
liarriers of J^aris, but after all it is matter of taste. .\11 
taxes arc disagreeable. Borne peo])le like to be Int 
directly, some indirectly ; but if we are to have lln^ 
benelit of taxation, we must elect lietween the two. 
In India I should say that the indirect form would lio 
})rc‘ferrcd, and that in the large towns, at any rate in 
tho.se which are the liead-quarters of a district, an octroi 
might be I’aised without hardship or inconvenience In 
an arrangement bidween the magistrate and the 
of the market, and that it would supply the means of 
nuinicipal management and substantial improvement, i" 
the great benelit of the inhabitants. We should then lia\c 
jiaving and draining, and trees for shade. A sui)})ly of 
water would be the greatest of lilessings, and vegetable 
oil-gas might be furnished wonderfully cheaj) in a country 
where you get two or three gallons of vegetable oil for a 
shilling. All the.se tilings arc now wanting, and niiDt 
remain wanting till we devise some means of raisin;,^ 
money. 

Jn lixing the head-quarter stations of districts and 
Loentionof divisioiis I would be guided by the same 
stations. principles as tho.se which I have urged in 
regard to the seats of government, combining as much 
iis possible native and European considerations. 

In districts it will seldom be possible to be largely 
influenced by the convenience of the European offieeiN 
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[,(){*:il oxooiitivcAVork i](‘|>oinls for tlio most part on lo^ al 
, iicuinstaiicL'S. l>iit wluMH'vor it is possible lo clioo^^', 
\\i‘ must sekmt ii lieajtliy situation. If tlio kuropraii 
(lilirers are eoiitiiiually falliuj>- ill and (*oiiS(‘(|m‘iill\ 
rli:iiiu(‘d, a district cannot Ix' \v(dl a«]niiiiist(‘ivd. Tlu* 
wni’k of coininissioners of divisions, on (lie otlu'r hand, is 
ir-s local ; and at the liead-(|narters of a division in (Ik' 
(‘M'cutive, judicial, educational, eneineenno’, and other 
(k'partinents there will jj^onorally be a hirin' Kuropi'aii 
>(alf whose welfare may well be considm'i'd. In very 
many instances it is possible, without inconveniiMna^, to 
l)luc(‘ the Iiead-cpiarters of a division in a o’ood climate. 

With respect lo the lanonages to be used in the 
li’ansacliou of business, it is not necessary r,n„gunKouf 
to say very much, since the present practice 
is for the most part reasonable and good. 

In (he executive administration tin' practi(*(‘ is (his — 
that ('verything under executive heads of districts and 
other local oftices is conducted in the veniaeular language 
o( the province, and everytldug from (hos(‘ funetiomnm's 
upwards in English. The higher parts of tin' ('\('ciitivo 
niiist always be essentially Europc^an, and Englisli must 
therefore be the (jeneral executive' language'. The'i’e' is 
^heii, in this rcspe'ct, no nce'd eif any general native hiri- 
^■'nigc, anel in the performane*e of bcal cxe'cutive functions 
jmrfect knowledge anel eonstant use e^f the lenad eliah'C't 
'ii’e alone necessary. It only remains to enforce me>rc 
•drictly this alrcaely rccognisenl principle — to re'epiire; of 
‘kl European functionaries a complete knowh'dge.' ami user 
the vernacular, and to iirevent the exce'ssive inte'i- 
'^hxtnre of Persian, to which l>oth Enreipeans anel the 
higher classes of natives are tejo prone, and by wiiich 
Ihey contrive to evade the orders of Government, anel, 
fact, to use a language ejuitc different from that of the 
pvople. 
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irinrlostanoe is a liiiixiia franca all over India, of wiiK-h 
all forcin-iiors ])ick np more or less, and it is the kll()\^. 
l(‘(]ji;(‘ thus aerjiiir(‘d wliieli interferes with the use of tlir 
])roper vernaenlar dialects. A man thrown ainoiiii- tin' 
natives r)niH communicate with them somehow ; hut \\']w 
finds that his Hindostanee suffices for servants, (lovrni- 
iiKMit officers, &c., they interpret between him and tin* 
])(‘oj)l(‘, and he may j 2 ;et on in an inenicient way without 
l(‘arninf>; the real vernacular. Tn the executive of Ihuniiil, 
and other ])rovinces where Hindostanee is not the proj)('r 
vernacular, you must prohibit the use of that lanoiiMi:(> 
for local executive business. 

Hut in the judicial department matters will be somo* 
what dilfcrcnt. In the local administration of justice, mid 
es})ecially in recording evidence, a strict use of the vcrn;i- 
cular is quite as necessary as in the executive. Hut ylicii 
you go higher, in order to insure uniformity and m'- 
tainty, so much depends on a precise use of words, tli:U 
it. is quite necessary to have some geneml language in 
which laws, legal rules, and legal terms may be proiiml* 
gated, which may be referred to as the standard, and in 
which important judgments may be eventually recorded. 
It is of essential importance that the judges generally 
should be acquainted with this language. I1ie huge 
share of the judicial department whicli is and will h(‘ 
in the hands of natives renders it impossible to make 
English the general judicial language. Hut Hindus- 
tanee, being, as I have said, a lingua franca througli- 
out India, is common to all the higher, and I may say to 
all the ambulatory classes (servants, sepoys, &c.), to all 
Mahoramedans, and to all European residents ; and it 
has a peculiar principle of adaptation to a degree far 
beyond any other language of which I have ever heard. 
If a word cannot be easily and exactly translated into 
Hindostanee, no periphrasis is attempted — it is at once 
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;i<](»pteci, be it Persian, Arabic, Portuguese, or Kiiglisli ; 
and it is wonderful how convenient and useful tlie prac- 
(i((‘ is. ^yo can use llindostanee for anytliing. llin- 
(losnniee, then, must be the gviieral judicial language; 
and all im])ortant decrees, appellate proceedings, A(\, 
must i)G recorded in that language. 

Throughout the whole oflieial chain, from the (lovrriior- 
icMK'ral down to the lowest servant, 1 would 
revise and improve our systiuu of <‘entraliza- 
lion, so that, while the central wire's may thoroughly 
(Oinniaud the whole, the working of the active local 
executive may not be impeded or checked. I have, 1 
think, already alluded to a principle propounded Iw tlii^ 
new emperor, Louis Napoleon, on the organisation ofliis 
intenial government — “ One can govern from afar ; om* 
can only administer from near.” And on this prim-iph^ 
1 woidd proceed. 

I would keep a linn hold on the n'sponsibility of in- 
‘lividiials, not a check on their aels. Laeh 

«> • 1 -111-1 1 11 I’rrvonnI roBpon- 

oilicial grade should be thoroughly sub- Kibuny nmi huh- 
ordinate and responsible to its sujierior, 
and should furnish the clearest information of all that is 
going on, in the most tangible form : but having s(‘cur(‘<l 
cflieieiit men as executive otlicers, holding them most 
strictly responsible that they act in accordance not only 
with tiie letter but with th(' spirit and understood wislu's 
of the Government and of their immediate superiors — 
making their promotion, and every advantage and in- 
'hilgence, to dci)end on a jhk and discreet fullil- 
•aciit of their duties and exercise of their powers ; with 
all these guarantees, I would then in some d(‘gree put 
trust in them, give them some latitude of action, and 
rapport them honestly, till you have substantial grounds 
Ibr believing them to bo wrong. It is in this way that 
anity of government and energy of administration may 
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1)0 eombined. Servants of Grovornment must iindeivtuinl 
tliat they liave no ri^ht to act on individnal o[)iiii()iis 
wliieli an; Jiot strictly in accordance with tlios(‘ of dn n' 
su])(‘riors. Tliey may explain and advocate tlun’r Yi('\vs-^ 
they must inB'ood faith acton those which are sam tioiK 1 
hy legitimate anthorit}". Ihit it beino- understood ihw 
iKMther ineflicieney nor perversemess will be tolenitcd, 
wlnm yon /fdve a man sincerely and well doin^- Noiir 
work, yon must relieve him as mn(*h as possible hoin 
l)etty restrictions on and jealousies of his eondnet. On 
the spot he can ))est jnd.ire of the means ; and you iiiiei 
not watcli and <2;iiard him, and tie him down bys(‘\(rr 
odieial bonds, in a way which can only be jnstified Ia 
the presuniption of such p;ross inedicieney, indisendioii, 
wron^-headedness, or corruption, as would be good nni* 
vson for turning him out altog(dher. You must giv(‘ him 
head a little — must not oppri'ss him with too constant 
an exaction of too detailed odieial reports about pdl} 
matters — must not reverse his acts without very cogent 
and unavoidable reasons; and yon must tnat liim 
pc'rsonally as well as 3am can. If he betrays 30111' 
trust, then be severe to a degree Avhieh will be a warn- 
ing to others; and if he is unfit for it, turn him out. 
It lias perhaps arisen from the want of sudieient ja r- 
sonal responsibility — from the general feeling that lunv 
indiscretion, or stupidit}^ or mistaken though lioin-t 
views, and such reasons, arc sudieient to screen the ])cr* 
son wdio acts while the acts are reversed — that every- 
thing is so hampered by strict rules and prohibitions 
and so jealously sifted in search of the shadow or sus- 
})icion of a flaw in a multitude of successive appeab. 
If you insist that 3^our men shall be good, honest, ami 
discreet, on pain of degradation, and believe them to he 
so, many of these checks may be removed, to the great 
advantage of the administration. 
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You must make all departments work to^H'tlna- for a 
roinnioii ol)j(‘et; and you must not allow strenglli to he 
wasted in a mistaken or unauthorised direetion, or iieu- 
tralis(‘d by dilfcreiit men working* in ditiereni directions. 
Von must chalk out the work to be done, and them s('t 
\niii* imm to do it, giving tliem suflicient freedom of 
action, but maintaining a strict personal discipline in 
all departments. Great inconvenience and loss havi^ 
ivsidted from the separation, and even antagonism, of 
♦iillenmt departments of the same government, and 
yiu must insist that all shall work together for a 
roiiimon object— shall play into one am)thor’s hands as 
it were. 

AVe must always inaintaii: the proper relation betw('cn 
an absolute government and its servants. 

.... . 1 • 1 liolation of (Jo- 

U e must guard against too much inde- v^tunont to its 
peiideiice, and must not carry too far the 
principle of vested rights. Governimuit must hav(^ that 
large power over all its s(‘rvants which is necessary to 
enforce the personal responsibility and systemi of pm’- 
soiial centralisation whicli I advocate. It is lU'cessary to 
limit its choice, but within tliose limits it should (‘xercise 
a wide discretion. At present the Govcrnimmt has llui 
most complete hold over its superior servants, as regards 
their purity, uprightness, and honourable conduct, but 
^•omparatively little beyond this. If a man does anything 
‘nnountiiig to the smallest delimpiency, he is ruined ; 
hut, short of actual deliiuiucncy, he may be to a consi' 
derable degree indiscreet, careless, and ineflicient, and 
the Government has little power to make him feel its dis- 
ploasure. This should be remedied. The tenure of ofliee^ 
^uust be on condition of good behaviour and eontimual 
htiiess, and at the discretion of Government. A man 
should not be, without reason, turned out merely to make 
foom for another, ljut should have no right to office if the 

0 
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Government finds it eonvcniciit, for reason assi^iuMl, i., 
dispense vvitli his services.* 

While Government lias the power and the will lo 
punish, degrade, and dispense with the services of iIk* 
bad, it should lioth promote and reward, and, so lai- a- 
is compalihle with the ])ublic service, indulge (lie good. 
Great consideration is necessary towards Europeans 
serving in a tropical climate, and then^ can be nogivait i 
mistake than to suppose that you at all make up lor the 
dehciencies of the unwilling by overworking the willing, 
and that you compensate for the abuse of general riilt s 
by restricting the use of fair and necessary jirivilcgis. 
1 fear tluittln^ Government acts too much on these mis- 
taken principles. There is too great equality not only 
of nnvards but also of punishments. It is to be h()|u d 
that a greater personal control will remedy botli (‘\il^ 
and that the Government, while it sets itself agninM 
abuses, will be liberal and ])olitie (for it is tlie l)»‘^i 
policy to take (‘are of a valuable slave) in its g(m(‘r;il 
rules reg-arding, and conduct towards, its servants. 

I now come to tlie means by which elficient seiwaiiN 

Personnel of the sccurcd. Certain rules regarding 

service. excrclsc of patroiioge, and in particidar 

the mode in which selection shall be made of that portion 
of the servants of the Indian Government who are sp('- 
cially entertained and imported from this country, iim>l 
doubtless be prescribed by the British Legislature, d 
line must be drawn by law between contract and pa- 

* The system in rcgai\l to the tenure of public office followed in this conn- 
tiy seems inconsistent with efficiency, and gives rise to great abuses. 
l>ublic ju'inciplo seems to be deemed possible. A man either holds office thiin'4 
I)leasure, and is liable to be turned out without any reason whatever, or lie 
lias a ^*/reehold^^ right (offices are actually legal freeholds), and cannot le 
turned out, however untit he may be, or however unnecessary his ofliee. V e 
must avoid both of these extremes. All private employers go on the I'liin li'h' 
wliicli I have suggested, and are on this account in this country so nna h 
better served than the (jovernmeut. 
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troiin.f^o. The further regulation of the services will l)e 
iiicluded in the proposed administrative code. 

It is more necessary that the law, in order to preveiit 
nhnse, should determine what persoiis shall 7wt be em- 
j)lo\ ed, than that it should give extended rights of (un- 
ployment to ))artieular individuals. We must look, tlu^n, 
to the distinction between dilferent classes of servaids. 

Much has been said of the distinction between cove- 
iiaided and uneovenantcd servants, which, 
ill fa(*t, is not a (piestion of the privileges tincuon hotwcen 
of individuals, but simply of the relative 
advantages to the state of specially hiring 
{MTsons in England for the Indian service, or of eiibu*- 
tairiing such persons as may be found in India to fill 
I'aeh olhcc as vacancies occur. 

This cpiestion again resolves itself into two entindy 
^rparate and distinct subjects — first, the (‘Xtent to which 
wi‘ can with advantage emf)loy I^luropeans and natives. 
resp(‘ctively ; and second, the mode in which th(^ Eairo- 
pean service shall be supplied— how far, with what tests, 
ur on what conditions, persons shall be sent out by llui 
lloine Government for employment — and how far the 
hidiau Government shall be allowed to entertain Euro- 
pean servants. These two (piestions do not run into one 
another, because India is in no (h‘gre(‘ a colony. Tlnu’c 
no (piestion between mother-country men and colonists 
o(‘ similar blood, maimers, and (jualifications. Hardly 
any pure Europeans arc domiciled (properly speaking) 
hi the country. The persons of mixed blood arc in every 
^'ay Asiatic, and may properly be classed as nativ(‘s. 

It is very desirable to draw a distinct line between 
Ihe European and native services. In 

.j ^ . Lino between 

’>10 latter we have the inimcnse acivaii- Kuropcan umi 
tai^c of freedom from pei’sonal connection ' 

niKl personal inflnence in the distribution of appoint- 

q2 
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monts, and tlicre arises no question of mere pafromhi.. 
If we admit^ Kuropeans and natives to tlie 
a[)pointments, tliere is every probaldlity that patroii.ivc 
will be brouglit into play in favour of the foniu i . 
It is, in faet, in every way proper and eonvenieni (Imi 
a division of appointments should be made, for no piin- 
eiple is more ineumbent on us strieth' to ol)serv(‘ tliiin 
this, that all ajipointments whieh natives are ciipiilili' 
of fdling should be filled by natives. It is not 
just to the natives that it should be so, but, Imi in- 
])ean labour in India being ten or fifteen times iiioiv 
expensive than native labour, it is a duty of the Oovi rii- 
ment to avail itself as far as possible of the inliiiit* 1 \ 
cheaper material. Of native material there is avnilnlilt* 
an unlimited supply, and (lovernment should thi'n*r<»if 
1)0 bound to fill with nativ(‘s every appointment iIh' 
duties of whieh are not such as to render European ([im- 
lifieations and a European education indispensalile ; an'l 
from time to time, as the standard of native qiialifaMlieii" 
is raised, the line of demarcation may be also rai't 'i- 
'fliat standard is not yet so high as to give groiiiul tc 
apprehension that the line will iiu*lude in the nati\'‘ 
share of otlice so much as to interfere with our political 
supremacy; and we may, with advantage, excliuU‘ f’a- 
ropeans by rule from native appointments, lest, by aa 
exercise of patronage, a dearer and inferior artivla 
should be hired, when the place might liave been sn{>- 
plied from among the natives. 

On the other hand, there is a large class of appoint' 
ments to which, in the present stage of our govcrniiieiit, 
European character and Eurojiean education are indis})eii- 
sable ; and in this grade of the service business is car- 
ried on in a European fashion, in a European language, 
with European feelings and European manners. These 
latter facts must not be under-estimated, for they are «»1 
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lilt' iituiost iiracticul iiii})ortance. Husiness is conducted 
1)\ Kiidisli gentleman dealing with English gentleman, 
and there is much in the chain of communication and of 
ollicial conduct and discipline which essentially depends 
nil this social medium. In fact, the whole habits and modes 
nl‘ lAiropean and native business and feeling are totally 
dilh'i’i'ut, and theollicial and personal aptitude andujualiti- 
(■atioiis of Europeans and natives ar(‘ as it were iiicomim'n- 
Minite things. They cannot be (‘stimated by the saim^ 
standard. If a certain class of olliees are to be iilhal by 
natives, we must adapt all the arrangenumts to a native 
standard and a native system — ami it by Eairofieans, to 
a lairopenn standard and system. There tire very lew 
duties which can be ecjually well perlbrnuMl, and in tlie 
K\\\i{] way, by a Enroptuin and by a native. In soim* 
(liiiigs natives excel, in soni(‘ things Europeans; Imt 
tiny work differently, and we nnist make our (dectioii. 

The fact is not that any one is deliarred from any 
appointment by reason of liirth, colour, oi* religion, lint 
that the natives are not y(‘t ({uabTuMl for J^iUropi'an 
duties and European modes of conducting* Imsiness. 
d’iie real native natives are admira])le and (‘xcadlent 
servants in their own way, but I confess that 1 have 
not much faith in the Europeanis(‘d iiativi'S of th(‘ pre- 
sidency towns. If we can suppose a talented native 
fo have come over to this country — to have become so 
completely Europeanis(’d as to be really and j)ractically 
cti the footing and imbued with tlui character of an 
English highly educated gentleman—to have comj)let(dy 
t’idded himself of all native weaknesses and failings, 
^aoral and physical— -and, I may add, to have thoroughly 
dissevered himself from native connections, friendshij)s, 
‘lud enmities — then, and not till them, such a ])ers:on 
might well be appointed to an office hitherto exclusively 
held by Europeans. Hut there are not yet such in- 
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stances, and, till there are, expensive as is Europraii 
agency, to that agency we must continue to intrust a 
considerable portion of the duties of our governiueiit. 
For the reasons then which I have urged, I would not 
leave it to each individual governor, in each individnnl 
instance, to determine whether a European or a iiativi* 
sliall till an appointment, and whether the business sliall 
be conducted in European or in native form. 1 would 
from time to time define tlic classes of appointiiu'iiH 
wliich arc to be filled by the two classes of servnnls 
respective^ — not to give a monopoly to Eui-opeans, I ml 
to secure to natives eocclusively all the appointments Idr 
which they are fitted. 

The only difliculty is in a sort of marginal neutral 
ground, caused by the acquisition, first, by natives— 
half-castes and others — of a sort of semi-Europoun 
qualilication for certain duties which might have been 
classed as European — for instance, such duties as 
(piire only a knowledge of the English language and 
system of accounts, but nothing more of tlie European ; 
and second, by Euixipeans long resident in the countiy, 
of such native knowledge as may in some degree qualify 
them for native duties. 

I would include this neutral temtory in the share ol 
the natives on the grounds of justice to them, cheapness 
to (Jovernment, and protection from the risk of abuse, 
and would assign to them all such ap]X)intments (without 
any exception) as may be well filled from the native or 
mixed population. If a few competent Europeans are 
thereby excluded, there is no great hanii done, because 
they have all the world before them in which to exercise 
their talents ; and, moreover, there is in India a great 
field for private European enteqDrise, and so small a 
supply of private European talent and respectabilit}', 
that it is anything but desirable that Government should 
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monopolise that small supply. Tlie situation of the Chris- 
tinii population, native to or domiciled in the eountiy, 
is, on tlic other hand, particularly hard. They can 
claim no other country, yet are without social position 
in India, and depend principally on the service of Go- 
V(‘rnni(mt. Despised as they are, [ believe that they 
must be the nucleus of the social reformation of the 
(ountry, and that, properly eneoura^^cd, and raised from 
(Inar humiliating position, they may be eminently useful 
sci'vants of the state. I would, therefore, on every 
liroiind of justice and expediency, employ them as much 
as possible, and in all ollices which can bo ef{ually well 
lilkal by them or by hliiropeans would give them the 
prelerence. 

Persons of whatever lineage, born and ))roug]it up to 
maidiood in India exclusively, and domiciled ther(\ 
must be considered natives ; and I would permit the 
special naturalization of persons who in good faith settle 
ill the country, and ac(piire pi'operty or other permanent 
as well as native knowledge, language, and manners. 

While I distrust any progr(‘ss whifh we have yet 
mnde in the Europeanization of the natives, Kmi.ioymont 
I exceedingly admire, and would in every 
^vay promote, that indigenous native talent, character, 
JUid education, which is now becoming moulded and 
adapted to the reipiirements of our service, and which 
^vc find so useful. We must avail ourselves of this 
material to the utmost possible extent. 

I believe that the natives exceedingly well fdl the 
ofliees which are now open to them, and that their 
^miployment in those capacities is an immense im- 
provement in our administration. Hut I am not pre- 
pared generally to say that th(‘y could at once, and 
per saltum, be with advantage very far advanced be- 
yond their present position, or that the present sup- 
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ply of high iintivc qualification, suited to our serviri', 
fill- outruns the demand. The degree to which a ])r(i. 
sent demand is over-supplied is the best test of room 
for farther advance, and I think it will be found thut 
the (Tovcriiment of India is not censurably backward 
in availing itself of native qualification. There is 
generally speaking, sufficient opportunity for adeqiiatcl} 
employing in due season thoroughly qualified and de- 
serving persons ; the supply of qualifications of the verv 
highest class is 7iot disproportioned to the demand, and 
for the present there is no very pressing claim to a v(‘i‘\ 
sudden general extension of the field of native emidoy- 
ment. Their position will doubtless from time to tiiim 
be raised, and in the mean time it will be very desiraldn 
if a few of the liigher appointments in particular dc- 
})artments can be assigned to natives, in order to gi\n 
to Oovernment an opportunity of rewarding and pro- 
moting the best of the present native servants, and avail- 
ing itself of their talents. For judicial duties they arc 
extremely well fitted, and in touching on the judicial 
arrangements I Ifavc suggested that they may eventiialh 
fill some of the very highest judicial offices. In die 
executive department I think that neither are the nativcvs 
yet fitted by energy, character, disinterestedness, and 
other qualifications, for tlie superior charge and control 
of districts managed on our European system, and osjic- 
eially for the exercise of the patronage thereto attaclied ; 
nor is it politically desirable that such duties should 
be intrusted to them. On the other hand, under the 
direction of an efficient European district officer, 1 
believe that much of the most important, and all the 
inferior work, may be performed by natives, and that 
the chief should only have a limited European assist- 
ance, of which he may avail himself in some mat- 
ters, and which may serve as a school for the youngt'^* 
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Kurojican service. I do not think that one Muro|)eaii 
(•nil yet, unaided, do, at all times, in the whole exeeutiva^ 
iiiaiiairement of a large district, all things in Avhieh 
loii‘<)p(\an vigour, education, and honesty are requisite, 
lie must have one well-qualilied deputy. But either of 
th(‘S(‘ two officers may vmy well teiiqiorarily do all tliat 
is re([uired during the alisence or sickness of the other, 
niid they may from time to time divide the duties of the 
district according to their resjiective tastes and (piali- 
licnlions. An inexperienced European assistant is of 
I'oinparatively little use, but may sometimes, be brought 
iiilo play, and it is necessary that every man should 
])nss through this grade before he attains the higher 
oflioos. With these exceptions natives may widl till all 
the offices of the ordinary district executive, and simi- 
larly in special departments they may be Intrusted with 
evi'iything except the general sujierinteiideneic Al- 
though I would not intrust executive superintendimce 
to single natives, I think that in all /dural offices, 
hoards, &:c., it is quite possibles and d('sira))l(‘, to have 
native members. A native member of th(‘ board of 
revimue, for instance, might be most us(‘fnl, and modern 
Todor Mulls might arise. I would strongly recommend 
this plan, Tn the departments of medicine, engimuT- 
ing, education, accounts, and in all tlie uselul arts, 
natives only require to be taught to attain the hig}u‘st 
lierfection ; and there is no political objection whatever, 
hut everything in favour of their promotion to the higlu'st 
grades for which they may become fittc'd. 'I'luu'r success 
the medical department may be followed up in many 
ways, and the offices to which tiny are eligible must be 
h'om time to time regulated by fTOvernimmt in accord- 
ance with their progress. It will be well to introduce in 
nil departments preliminary tests ot fitn(‘ss, such as pre- 
cede all native judicial appointments. 
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IMrticulars regarding the inferior native offices iir(« 
eojinoeted with the detail of the different deparlmeiiN. 

^ I need liere only refer generally to tlie (]i<. 

Discipline, . , 

&o, of native ci])liiie and system ol promotion of all llu‘ 

8Drviccs* • 

inferior grades, upon whieli more than aiiv- 
thiiig else depends their efficiency. Judicial edncatieii 
we alone can give, but in the inferior executive we liavr 
a largo supply of educated native talent, and it is on i(s 
selection, construction, and management, that the ivsiili 
of our work entirely depends. We are but the siipta ioi' 
officers — the soldiers of our civil force are exelnsivt ly 
native: the difficulty is to protect-them on the out' liaiid 
from the caprices, ignorances, and prejudices of indivi- 
dual superiors, continually changed from day to day, aii<l 
to ensure due reward proportionate to merit ; and on 
the other hand to avoid hampering the efficiency of Ww 
executive officers by depriving them of power, rendi'riiii;’ 
their subordinates too independent, and taking into 
the hands o| the superior departments of Governnient 
duties which they cannot properly perform. At prese nt 
both these evils are felt. The European service is so 
continually changing, and so imperfectly discipliinel, 
that it is not surprising that there is a want of disei[)liiu‘ 
and system in the employment and promotion of tlie 
native subordinates, than which no evil can be greater 
or more damaging to our administration. Governnient 
had good reason to interfere ; but in merely putting 
great checks on ejectment from office, without any 
provision for sj^stematising employment and promotion, 
it perhaps only makes matters worse. 

The subject is an extremely difficult one, and it is im- 
possible to propound in few words any plan which will 
at once remedy the evil, ]?ut much will be effected hy 
improving the discipline of the higher grades, and ren- 
dering them much more permanent, more responsible, 
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and more universally discreet and efficient. Govermuont 
niMst gradually and carefully introduce a ^rcat svstcMii of 
iviiiilar discipline throughout all grades, and the soldica- 
cniinot be properly disciplined till the discipline' of the 
(iHic(irs is complete. Some standards of qualification 
and merit must be established; over-praise (in written 
cliaracters, &c.) must be treated as an official fault, just 
as much as disregard of real merits ; native servants 
niiisi not be followers of individual Europeans, but the 
si'i vants of the state, known and appreciated hy all Avho 
may be set over them ; and on the other hand, the Euro- 
prau officers must have ample power of promptly recog- 
nising, recording, and promoting merit, and of punishing 
ami (jecting demerit. Carefully and laboriously these 
<ihj('cts may Ijc in the end more or less fully effected, and in 
this will be found the great secret of executive efficiemty. 

The Govemmcrit is now quite irndined to be liberal 
ill tlie payment of its native servants, and, considering 
the cheapness of labour, I do not think that there is, 
j^miierally speaking, mu(*h ground of complaint in this 
ivspcct. There are, however, considc'rable discnjpancies 
mid inequalities which should be nunedied, and in certain 
<k‘partnicnts some increase of allowances may be ne- 
cessary, 

Upon these principles, then, I would employ the na- 
tives, and would only, in so far as is absolutely indis- 
pensable, call in the expensive European agency. 1 hope 
lhat that necessity will eveiy day diminish — that the 
pro|x)rtion of natives holding important offices will every 
^hiy increase, 

^t must be particularly impressed on all European 
servants that it is their duty to do nothing themselves 
^hicli they can get any one else to do for them. Their 
dutii's arc on far too large a scale to leave it possible 
that they should themselves do the work, and nothing 
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is so destructive of efficieiuiy as a jealousy of trusting' to 
subordinates to a discreet and legitimate extent. Tlic 
eflicient superintending officer is not he who does iuo.m 
work himself, but he who g(;ts most out of others ; ami 
many zealous Indian officers make a mistake in tin's 
r('spect. It is only by a good system of distribution inifi 
division of labour that our administration can lie ren- 
dered efficient. It strikes me that the labour of tlie 
superior officers might be much altridged, and tlieir 
efiiciency increased, by delegating the responsible jxi- 
ibrmance of many duties to ministerial or inferior ofiicers. 
'J'he latter do in fact perform smdi duties, but generall.v 
in the name and on the direct responsibility oi llm 
superior, who signs his name to everything, and wlio e 
distracted from more important matters by details. 1 
should be inclined to give to native officers of each euiiit 
or office larger powers of acting in their own name (sub- 
ject, of course, to the control of the superior), so that 
there should be less room for the imputation of indirrci 
and irresponsible influence. An English judge, wlm is 
entirely relieved of details, and comes into court willi 
his mind free to grapple without reserve with essential 
arguments, has a great advantage. 

We now come to that European service, whirli, 
although we have proposed to limit it as much as pos- 
sible, must still be of considerable numbers and of vast 
importance. 

And here I may remark that it is a great mistake 
to suppose that our civil administration in 
Svi’cc-"com- general, or the European portion of it i" 
Sesfand^-”’^ particular, oppresses the country by its ex- 
vMtage of. pgjjse. Qf coursc a perfectly pure and inn 
partial native administration would be cheaper, but 
the country has not known and may never know (lo)' 
countries indeed have that fortune) ; and as we must estc 
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mate evorvtliinp; comparativeh/, F say that so far as the 
civil administration is concerned the conntry never iras 
so cheaply yoverned. More especially the higher appoiiit- 
iiiviits were never so cheaply filled as by European 
ollicers. d1ic fact is, that the system of native govern- 
im'iils is totally different from ours. Tliey have not the 
same moral tics and social hold over their servants, and 
to be well served they are constrained to have recourse 
to great rewards and great punishments. Tlie successful 
and efh(*ieut superior servant of a native government 
ro(‘(‘ives directly or indirectly, but always at the (‘xpense 
of the country, immense rewards ; the unsuccessful or 
disgraced servant is treated with unscrupulous severity 
and stripped of everything. Trust ispla(‘ed neither on a 
man’s honour, nor in an official system ; but rewards arc 
fully ap})ortioned to the magnitude of tln^ trust, and it is 
made worth a man’s while efficiently to jierform his duty. 
In tliis way native states unay be sometimes exceedingly 
W(dl served, ljut only in this way. No native govern- 
ment would ever think of intrusting a native servant 
with a province or a district, and attempting to prevent 
his enriching himself in a way which they consider in 
fact legitimate. They do not attempt to muzzle the oxen 
that tread out the corn; and I repeat that under no 
native government whatever have superior oflices been 
cheaply filled as under our present system. It would 
for instance quite out of the question that any native 
under the best native government, holding an office of 
power and trust equal either to the governor of a presi- 
deiicy, or to the magistrate and collector of a district, 
should not make a vast deal more money than the 
European officer. 

F)ur system then is quite different. We trust in a 
gi'cat measure to official discipline and personal honour, 
and our rewards are not so great. We cannot as 
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yet fully combine the incomjiatible advaiita«;es of cli(‘;i|) 
native labour and a cheap European ollicial systi'in. 
In })roportion as you introduce your system anion^r 
the natives aiuL adapt them to it, by all means em|)l(»\ 
them ; Imt so long as they arc not sufticiently adaptcil 
to your new European system, and suhiciently boiiud 
by Eiirojiean sanctions, to be trusted with the liiglicsi 
ollices, it is inlinitely cheaper as well as infinitely Ix'tU'r 
to give European prices for European labour than lo 
revert to native system and native rewards. I say all 
this not to detract from the claim of the natives to 
employment. I would admit it to the utmost possible 
extent, and would give them the benefit of every doubt; 
but I argue that our European civil officers, judged In 
any standard whiidi has been known in India, arc by no 
means exjxmsive, and that, in so far as they arc actually 
requii'cd, there is no hardship to the country in their em- 
ployment. In truth, the country can very well afford tin' 
expense of our civil system. When we come to military 
establishments and finance we shall see wherein lies tim 
real expense of our government, which I fully admit 
to be very great. The European civil servants viH 
1)6 comjiaratively few, but it becomes every day moiv 
and moT'c necessary that those few should be exceed- 
ingly good. Let us look then to the mode of securing 
good Europeans. 

It is in regard to this class of servants that the (lues- 
^ tion of covenanted or uncovenanted really 

fossion or no aiMscs ; and we must be careful to keep n 

professsioii. in. 

separate Irom that oi native or European. 
The real question is profession or no profession, 
newspaper cry about the exclusion of uncovenanted 
servants is for the most part raised by the compara- 
tively few uncovenanted Europeans who are or wi?!^ 
to be in the service of Government, but they P^^^ 
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torwiinl native claims as tlie pretext for making; all ]>er- 
sons (‘ligible to all appointments. The ipiestion, in lact, 
is simply this : “ In tilling the class of a])i)ointments hehl 
by h]uro}>eans, shall the Indian governors be restricted 
to a limited })rofession of persons engaged for the service 
ill iMiglaiid, tested, stamped, and guaranteed as suflieient 
ami genuine ? or shall they have it in their })ower to 
aiipoiiit at their discretion such })ersons as they S('e 
(it ?” The opening to the uneovenanted of appointments 
liillierto covenanted would amount simply and solely to 
this latter alternative — to a transfer of patronage from the 
Home to the Indian Government. The uneovenantial 
an‘ merely persons entertained by the Indian governors, 
witliout the intervention of the Home Government. As 
1 iiave before observed, there is no European colony in 
India, and the Euro[)ean candidates are in either case 
(Mjiially natives of these islands. 

We have to look, then, to the comparative advantage 
of hiring a produce of Britain for servi(*e in India, in 
England or in India; that is, whether we shall order 
what we want in the native English market, and seiid it 
out express, or trust to the articles which by private 
means may happen to find their way to India. Cer- 
tainly, considering the very large and regular supply 
wliich is required, all reason, experience, and analogy 
!^eem in favour of the former course, as better, cheapei*, 
uiid surer in every way. It is better to have a thing 
made according to our own directions, purchased at the 
cheapest rate in the wholesale market, and sent out in 
the required quantities, than to trust to precarious and 
oxpensive supplies of a variously-fashioned article of 
doubtful quality. We send out supplies of muskets, and 
^-uropean soldiers, and even of paper, i}ens, and ink, 
^‘‘ither than trust to such articles as we may pick up in 
Indian bazaars ; and we know that, if due cure be 
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taken in the scleetioii of these articles, the small propor- 
tion which may turn out bad is more than (‘ompeiisatcd 
by the superior quality and chea])ness of the remaiiidf r. 
One would say, then (even if we carry the arpiiincnt no 
farther), that the same rule will hold good in regard to 
hhiropeaii civil servants ; and that to send out slaiipud 
and tested supplies from Europe is infinitely better than 
to pick up unstamped adventurers in India. 

Asa question of patronage the reasons for adopting 
such a course are even more irresistible. That is tln^ only 
subject in which we can place no reliance on the pnlilic 
virtue of public men, when needy relations, connections, 
and partisans can be served by its exercise. The Gover- 
nor-Genera] is but a man of the same country and class 
as the dispensers of government patronage in this country, 
with as numerous personal and political connections; 
and if he were to be freed from the limits of a profession 
and permitted to appoint at his discretion to all Indian 
offices, he would be at once surrounded by a host ol* de- 
pendents, and there would be an end to all hope of an 
efficient Indian service. Hitherto the Governors have 
had very little, I may say no opportunity of serving, 
in a considerable way, even their nearest and deaivst 
friends ; but once let them have patronage which sliouhl 
be an object to English gentlemen of no profession, and 
abuses would be inevitable. 

But, on the other hand, the plan by which the patron- 
age is divided, by which the Home Government, under 
strict rules and tests, appoints young men to the i)rn- 
fession, stamps them as eligible for Indian employe- 
while the nomination to particular office in India is hit 
solely and exclusively to the unfettered discretion ot thv 
Indian Government — this plan, I say, has undoubtcdl} 
worked in the most admirable way. It is one advantage 
of the prescription in favour of seniority, which to a ccr- 
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tain extent prevails, that it is a cheek on any dis})osition 
to job ; but allowing for this, it is still wonderful how 
fairly patronage is distributed in the civil service. I do 
not say that it is in ju'oportion to merit, but that it is 
lVe(‘ iVoni personal inllueiuTS to a most remarkable ex- 
lent . T'his is an advantage which we, perhaps, hardly 
MiOieiently appreciate. I attribute it entirely to the 
jiei'iiliar system of limiting the governor’s choice to a 
((ualified profession, the members of which are all judged 
liy the same standard, and which woidd be united in 
opposition to an a])use of patronag(c We shall do well 
to bear in mind this most important advantage of the 
system, when it is j)roposed to break down the barriers 
of the profession. 

1 think, then, I inay assume that there arc very good 
and sound reasons for the system which has I, )een hitherto 
Ibllowed, of sending young men from this c(nintry for the 
Indian civil service. Still there are some offices which 
may be otherwise Idled ; and some iMiropeans not mem- 
k'ls of the regular service are now in the employ of 
1 Government. Previously to 18.43 hardly any Kuropeans 
kyoml the pale of the profession were employed in civil 
appointments. The uncovenanted appoint- 

, , , . 1 1 ^ uncovo- 

ineiits ot that day were intended tor natives nantc.i Kum- 
^^^'duswely. The inferior judges, for in- 
Glance, were expressly designated “ native judges.” The 
-Ut of 1833 provided that “no person shall, by reason 
<>idy of his religion, pla^e of birth, descent, or colour, 
disabled from holding any office, place, or emjiloy- 
iJieiit.” As regards the natives, there never was any 
exclusion. I believe that there was not even any 
b'st of religion, birth, descent, or colour on appoint- 
Jiieiit to the civil service, any more than there is now ; 

Europeans could not be appointed as “native 
judges.” The result of the enactment was, then, neither to 

11 
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()[)cn anythinp!: to the nnliv(‘s whieh would not liave 1 )(m n 
opened to them (juitc indcpeiuleiit of that provision, ii(»r 
ill any way to ojicn covenanted ajipointments to Imidi- 
])ean nneovemiiited persons, but only to open niiti\(‘ 
appointments to nncovenanted Europeans. 44i(‘ ^ollo^\- 
iii<i: iirovision of the Indian legislature is literally nil 
that has been found ne(X‘ssary to give etfeet to tli(‘ pro-- 
vision : — 

AetXXIV.of 18:bj. 

“ 1. It is hereby enaeted that the ofiicers who, in iIk 
‘‘‘ regulations of th(‘ ])resideney of Fort 8t. (leorue, aiv 
“ dc'signated as native judges and native criminal judgs 
“ shall, from the 1st day of November, 183(1, be desi;i* 
“ nated as principal sud<l(‘r am(‘ens. 

“ 1 1. A similar provision with respect to Eomliay. 

“ HI. And it is hereby (maet(‘d that, from the said Nt 

day of November, I83t;, no person whatever shall, ic 
“ reason of birth, or by reason of descent, be ineajialilc <'l 
“ being a principal sudder amcen, sudder ameiMi, nr 
“ moonsitf, within the territories subject to the 
“ dencies of Fort J8t. (leorge and Bombay.” 

During the last twenty years the general Add ol iii>' 
covenanted employment has been largely extended ; and 
it has billowed that a considerable number of European- 
have found their way into the service of Goveriinieii!, 
not as holding any a])])ointments in common with tin* 
professional or covenanted European, servants (vlm-e 
a])pointments remain, for the good reasons to which I 
have alluded, as distinct as ever), but as sharing 
the natives the uncovenanted appointments, being eli- 
gible to everything to which natives arc eligibh', and 
to that only. Hitherto these appointments have heen 
of comparatively little value on the European scale el 
remuneration ; but some men, very good, useful, and lit 
in their degree, have been entertained. So far the result 
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b not, pfonorally spcakiiiu*, to Ix^ohjoctod to; but tiu'ro 
Ihmiiu.- no test of qualifieatioii, almsos* may take plaet' 
i:iv:i((‘r than aiiythinp^ which could liave occurr(‘d in (lie 
nvil s(‘rvie(‘. Voiinir Knrop(‘ans, quite unlit for IIk' 
duly, may be ])ut as a small provision into apjminlimMils 
ufiieh mifrht liave been excellently well lilled by natives ; 
iiinl there can l)e no donld that, if the nrn^ovmianled 
s rviee were eonsiderably advamnul, without making’ any 
disfinetion between Europeans and nativ<‘s, viay ^nuit, 
iihiises mip^ht and would take place. Iinh'cd, this would 
he the jirineijial objection to openinir certain appointnu'iits 
to the natives under the ])resent system. For instanei*, 
it we were to throw open a proportion of th(‘ hialn'r ap- 
liointinents, what would firevmita jrovmuior from ajipoiiit- 
in,L^ his second cousin, or a troubl(‘some editor, a, iiKMuber 
uf the Board of i^evenue, instiuid of a native? \V(‘ 
must therefore limit the employment ot uneovcmanliMl 
Europeans. 

As regards the higher appointmemts, you (*annot hav(‘ 
iiK’ompatible advantages ; you cannot havn* tlu' si'curity 
el’ an educated and tested profession and the advaidagi; 
of subsequent unlimited conqxdition ; you cannot both 
^'ave a civil service and leave it to governors to appoint 
<0 olliei's whomsoever they choose. Tin* (‘xclusioii is not, 
a greater hardship than that a person not a liarrister or 
a priest cannot be made F^ord Chancellor or Archbishoj) 
^>f Canterbury, however well qualified he may considiu* 
Jiiuiself. Moreover, notwithstanding all that has Ix'cn 
^aid, the truth is, that the l)est and most experieiieed 
^airopeans are not to be had for small salaries, 'hhey 
"euld not be a bit cheaper than the professional servants. 
As regards the inferior appointments, clev(‘r, good men 
ur(‘ worth'more money in their private capacity ; and it 


♦ I h<ivc heard of such an iiislancc. 
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ift only oitlior M’hon tliey are quite inexperienecd, or nfo i- 
they have broken down in some other ])rofeftsi()n, th:ii 
th(!y seek tlie service of Government. Admittinji' as I (Id 
that (loverninent has thus obtained the servic(‘s of sdtnc 
very nsefid and oflicient persons, I also say that ]naii\ of 
the uncovenanted European servants are of one of tud 
classes, — those performing duties which might be as well, 
or bettor, performed by natives, and those holding inlcridr 
European appointments, which might be as well ami 
cheaply fdled by the indilfereut bargains of the civil s(‘i- 
vice. 

[t may be desirable to keep some of these latter appoini- 
nnaits — such as reipiire litth^ talent, Imt some Ihirojx'aii 
(‘ducation, honour, and honesty — as a provision fur IIicm- 
exceptional individuals of the professional European m r- 
vice who, in spite of every precaution, may turn out t" 
be delicJent either in intellect or in bodily vigour, who an* 
unfit for promotion, yet not utterly useless nor deserviiii: 
of being thrown helpless on the world. Under any 
system a few such persons must creep in, or persons ome 
tit for higher duties must become unfit when it is too 
late to get rid of them. It is cheaper and fairer to ( in- 
])loy them on small salaries in those inferior duties fei- 
which they are sufficiently qualified, than to proinoti 
them to otlices for which they are not fit. The chaiy 
of treasuries, some of the duties in the offices of accounts, 
customs, itc., some ministerial offices of the supeiior 
courts of justice, and such like places, might be turiitMl 
to this use. 

Ihit there maybe exceptional cases in all departments 
ill which it is desirable that the strict professional rek 
should be relaxed. There are undoubtedly certain Euro- 
])ean appointments in which we may sometimes Mitli 
advantage go beyond the limits of the profession. Fii>i. 
there are some inferior appointments in which Europcau 
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eiu'iyy rather than European (‘dueation of a lii^h onUa* is 
nMiiiired. Eor these I would provide by permitting llie 
o(»v('riiors, with the sanction of the (iovernor-tleneral, to 
fill at discretion these iidiaaor European appointments 
(which have been lirst properly delined) on salari(\s not 
(‘Xc(H'din<»: 1000/. })er annum, merely sendin;^’ home, for th(‘ 
Kiiictioii of the Senate, a (|uar((‘rly statimient, with fidl 
particulars regarding* the j)ersons so muploycal. Secondly, 
then' are certain suj>erior appointnu'nts to ivopos^.i ap- 
wihch the regular course and education of 
the civil service does not nei'cssarily lead, . 17- 

some of which might possibly sometimes be ‘>tn\ia'. 
lilhal by j)ersous of private experienci' in India, while* to 
others persons oflieially educated in England or hoim* 
servants of the Indian (Jovernment might be witli advan- 
tage specially ajipointed. 1 would delim' tliis class of 
appointments, and would make them in future* ope*n to all 
jK‘rse)iis either in or out of the re'gular se'rvier, but weudd 
proviele that i)ersons not members e)f the* serviea* slmuld 
he a])pointe‘d only by previous s[K‘e*ial concurn'iice of the^ 
Eovernor-t Jeneral and Senate, in tin* same* way as I have* 
l»ro}>osed to aj)point the unpre)lessional ministe*rs. Either 
the (loverrior-General or the Senate we>uhl be* at lilu'rty 
to make a proposal to the other in antieij)atie)n or on 
ueeurrence of a vacancy. I1ie referene*e* we)ulel oidy 
'>ee*upy two months, and, in the event e)f liiial elisagree*- 
inerit, the place would be lilh'd up from the pre)fessional 
wvice. I think that this plan wouhl l)e very useful, and 
woulel at the same time j)revent abuse. I eh) ne)t think 
tliat you could intrust a more extended pow(*r eit lier to 
bie Home or to the Indian Government separately. 

The following strike me as apimintments to which 
Ihis rule might be applied : — 

^plKjintnients in the salt, ojiiurn, and ciistonis doj artrucrit : 

'the post-office : 
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One scat in the Siiprenio Court of Justice (only till our judicial s\,st( iii 
becomes more perfect) : 

Most of the local oflices of the presidency towns, and those which will 
under the direction of Government when the present Crown Cuiiits an 
abolished ; 

Oflices in the department of accounts and audit. 

Still it must be remembered that, although the (*omsc 
of the professional career of the civil service does not 
directly lead to these appointments, they require groat 
business qualifications, and arc places of immense trust, 
patronage, and responsibility. They have been on that 
account held by civil stu-vants on high salaries, atui, 
regards purity of condu(*t, the Government has ahold ovim* 
the present and future prospects of a civil servant which 
has rendered that service the purest in the world. Now, 
if these appointments are held by other persons, you 
must insure sufficient qualifications ; you must have 
thorough gentlemen ; and you must retain a siifiicieut 
hold on their future conduct. I will even say that an 
absolute Indian Government could not, and should not, 
tolerate that amount of jobbing of which almost every 
official man possessed of patronage in this country, luul 
subject to all the checks of public opinion, is guilty. 
Removed from the checks of public opinion, wc have 
seen the scandalous abuses of office and actual frauds 
perpetrated in India by men supposed to be gentlemen, 
but not ill the regular service and not under the imim- 
diate control of Government. I confess I think it would 
not only be necessary to prohibit the holders of olliee 
from any private business, but that I would very much 
hesitate before intrusting some offices to men who have 
been in business and who have formed private connections. 
If we have an efficient civil service, most of the offices 
alluded to can generally be better filled from the pic- 
fession than from any cither body not possessed of any 
very special qualifications ; and I would make appoint' 
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nieiils to superior ofliocs of ))ersoiis not in the service 
ji 1 ( ( )^ue 1 1 ler cxcep t i on al . 

Ik‘lorc coniiiio' to the rej^ular civil service there is 
another question to be disnosinl of, viz. the , 

...... ^ ’ J'-mi)loyni('nt 

enijiioyment ol military olRcers in civil of- 

1 1 • A *1 II . ficors in ci\il 

iliities. A considerable number of this class 
of servants are now so em|doycd in certain of our 
territories and in the political department; and Lord 
Elleiiborough has proposed that persons in unlimited 
lumibers and eligible to every olliee should be drawn 
frnm the army in India at the discretion of the tJo- 
vernor-General and Governors, and })ermanently pla(*ed 
on the civil establishment; an arrangement which would 
he in fact equivalent to dispensing with a separate 
civil service altogether, for it would be useless to send 
out a civil service il governors may disjiense with it in 
Hivour of their own nominees. I would not altogether 
object to discriminating in some degree in England 
l)ctweeu such of the persons who receive Indian nomina- 
tions as are most fitted for the civil service and such as 
arc most fitted for the army ; but to the {dan of selecting 
civil servants from the army in India I think that there 
are most insuperable objections, and that it is so whether 
wc contemplate the use or the abuse of the system. 
These objections 1 divide as follows : — 

1. The misplacement of patronage ; 

2. The want of a civil education ; 

3. The injustice to the army involved in the plan. 

As regards the patronage the proposed plan would 
^‘gain amount to giving to flic Governor-General and 
Governors the greater portion of that share in the pa- 
tronage of the civil service Avhich is now possessed by 
t^ie Home Government, without the possibility of im- 
posing the same tests and checks, and in . addition to 
t^Te ample share of patronage already possessed by the 
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Indian governments in the distribution of all appoint- 
ments. Any j)erson who can get a cadetship, and is 
possessed of the extremely slender (pialilieatiou nocos- 
sary to that appointment, might then be at any tiiiK* 
pitchforked into the civil service, and appointed to any 
office by the Governor-General as a mere matter of 
patronage and favour ; an arrangement which would give 
to that functionary an excessive, most dangerous, nnd 
undesirable degree of ])atronage, and which would alto- 
gether upset the principle on which it has been hitlierto 
so successfully partitioned. It is said that we slnill 
thus have a selection of the cleverest among a greatm* 
number of men. But I ask, if you cannot make su(‘li a 
selection in England, how is it to be expected that } ()ii 
can make it in India ? By all means let the civil sia vioo 
be picked men ; but if you find it difficult, with all the 
checks, and tests, and means of supervision which you 
possess at home, to effect this object, how is it pro])abl(‘ 
or possible that you can in any way effect it in India ? 
First, how are you to bind tHe Governors to give ava\ 
so very valuable patronage without favour or affection ? 
and second, how arc the Governors themselves to find 
out the best men? You can have no such efficient 
tests as in England — no uniform standard by which to 
measure the capability, for duties of which they have no 
experience, of many thousand officers scattered over tlic 
whole continent of India; and a Governor-General 
cannot personally know enough of the candidates to 
enable him to form a personal opinion in one case in a 
hundred. In most instances he must either proceed by 
favour or he must trust to the various recommendations 
of various persons, judging by various standards, and 
nine-tenths of whom consider over-praise the whitest ol 
white lies. Would this be an improvement on the best 
system of selection in England which can be devised r 
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Tlio small experience of this kind of thing wliich 
have yet had is not a measure of what it would be on a 
large!* scale, but already objection may in some degree 
be made to it. As long as the politi(‘al or civil employ 
of a military man is merely a veiy exceptional case on 
very special grounds there is little room for a))usc : on 
the contrary, the services of some most brilliant and 
iis(‘rid men have been thus obtained by Government, and 
1 should be far from wishing to prohibit such exceptional 
cases. Thit when considerable numbers are drawn from 
the army for civil employ — for instance, on the occasion 
of a large extension of territory — what is the result? 
Why, this; that, as the opportunities for exhibiting 
fitness for civil duties afforded to officers serving with 
their regiments are necessarily most rare, the supjily of 
men hiown to be fit is extremely small. The Governor- 
(baieral, whether he will or no, is therefore obliged to 
lake men at haphazard who may be capable of b(‘coming 
fit, or may be grossly unfit. And so it is the fact that 
nothing is more purely a piece of patronage ; therc^ is 
nothing in which a Governor-General can so well serve 
a friend (or, what is more common, some one (dse’s 
friend) as by transferring him from the army to civil 
employ. The system, even in its present limited form, 
may be, and sometimes is, abused ; while some first-rate 
men arc really selected by Government, some men are 
also appointed as a matter of patronage who, even under 
the present mild system, would have been plucked at 
the door of the civil service. 

All that I have said refers to the abuse of the system, 
—now let us look to its use. Suppose, for a moment, that 
you can select the best men in the army, I have no 
'^oubt that, picked from such a body, they would be a 
^ot of very clever fellows. But for a comparison you 
oust suppose a selection to be also made (as it ouaht to 
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be inadii) in England — and then, what do you conipan ? 
— why, an educated set of cleviT fellows with an uiiedii- 
eated set of the same — a service trained with the lie^i 
available training for duties wliieh are most certainly 
well worthy the professional education and labour ol' a 
life, with a set of men sent out to India as boys, and 
whose duties have since consisted in learning and teach- 
ing the rudiments of drill. Can we compare the t\\(» 
systems? If you had a divining rod, and could draw 
out the cleverest men in the British army, you might a^ 
appropriately appoint them judges in Westminster Hall, 
on the ground of selecting from a larger body than iIk' 
limited number of successful barristers. 

And this brings me to the last objection, and not the 
least s(‘rioiis. riui)posing that you do get tlie best of the 
several thousand oHicerS in the army, and transfer tlaan 
to the civil service (and it is only on this supposition 
that the plan has any recommendation whatever), can one 
conceive anything more unjust and fatal to the army ? 
What! does the army require no share of talent? I 
admit that the first duties of a young officer are not 
of the most intellectual kind ; but does the comimiii'l 
of a regiment require no talent? — are we sure that we 
shall never want generals? — and are the duties of a 
general such as any fool can perform ? If any man 
thinks so, I recommend to him an immediate study of 
;M. Thiers or Mr. Disraeli. Let him consider tliat 
striking passage, the appropriation of which is almost 
pardonable. lie will then be convinced that in truth a 
great general is no ordinary man. He must combine 
intellect, discretion, and moral firmness, with mere mili- 
tary knowledge and military courage. Generals of the 
second class maybe altogether unfit for statesmen (we 
have had some recent instances), and the greatest states- 
man may be utterly unfit for a general ; but I believe 
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it to be incontrovertible that no man can be a truly 
^uvat general wlio does not also possess stat(‘sinaiililvi‘ 
(jiialities. It is not in the nature of things that it should 
he so. A Peel might not have made a Wellington; 
hut a (X'sar, a Napoleon, a Cromwell, or a W'ellington 
iiiu>t ever be capable of making a Peel, or gn‘at(‘r than 
IV'cI. We may some day want a great general, and 
\\(‘ every day want good commanding ollicers. Ar(‘ wi; 
then so overllowing with military brilliancy in the higlun* 
grades, that we can alford to weed out our most tahudiul 
men (our future Wellingtons, if Wellingtons then' ])e), 
and turn them into judges and collectors ? I susp(‘ct. 
that the fact is lar otherwise, and that it is much nioiv 
desirable to bring forward and encourage to tln‘ utmost 
military talent in the military service, in its own sphere*, 
than to draft it otf elsewhere. Cnd(‘r tin* proposed 
scheme {if successfully carried out) tln^ cremin would 
go to the civil service, and the army would be c(niip()sc<l 
of the sky-blue milk left behind. Wliat would liave* he- 
<‘ome of us (some one, I think, has aske<l) if Wedlington, 
instead of commanding at Waterloo, had ))e(‘n a memiier 
ot the Poard of PeveniKi at Afadras, as he certainly 
would have been under such a system ? 

It is a great mistake to suppose that new territory in 
India is necessarily or usually administered under martial 
kiw and on a military system. It is generally ])y no 
means so. The nativ(*s of the plains are accustonu'd to 
ke conquered and understand our system. Great batth‘S 
nre not succeeded by popular bush-lighting. As soon as 
we have beaten the native government, and accpiired a 
plain territory, the peoph* accpiiesce as a matter ot c()urs(‘. 
-'ure as quiet as if they had been our subjects for a 
kundred years — and no martial severity is necessary, for 
kistancie, the Punjab was never fora day under a govern- 
»nent in the very least degree military. In fact, iu th(.‘ 
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territories where military men are usually employed, their 
military qualifications are in no respect brought intoplav 
— they merely perform the duties of civilians. The Sraiide 
Government is the only military administration whidi 
has oNisted in India for many years; and there itvas 
rendered necessary {if necessary) not by the inhabitants 
of Scinde, but by the foreign robber tribes. 

In regard to the energy and activity necessary for tin 
establishment of a new government, people may also he 
misled by confounding the character and duties of Tridian 
civilians with those of mere official men of the pen in tlii^ 
country. In truth they are quite different. Most eivil 
servants have quite as much occasion for physical ((iiali- 
ties as military men, and a much greater habit ofac!- 
ing energetically on their own responsibility. In tlii'lr 
private capacities also they are, perhaps, more generally 
accustomed to ride, and to shoot, and to move about IIk' 
coniitry. I think, then, I may venture to say lliai 
civilians have not ])een found wanting in any of lli‘‘ 
(lualities most necessary to govern difficult territoiies. 
Such men as Mr. dohn Lawrence will not suffer by nii\ 
comparison civil or military. 

Still, so much advantage to the civil and political 
administration lias accrued from employment in cxc(*|)- 
tional cases of brilliant military men, that I would hy 
no means deprive the Governor-General of the powci* of 
making such special exceptions. 

New territory, really subjected to a military govern- 
ment, may well be left to military men, to whom civi- 
lians might be called in merely in aid ; but in regard to 
all territories which have been, or are fit to be, brought 
under a civil form of administration (including the whole 
of our present Non-Regulation provinces), and also all 
l)olitical appointments, I would make a seiiarate and 
distinct provision. New and good codes of law would 
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l)c as applicable to Non-Regnlation as to Eegulation ])ro- 
viiices. But I would, by a minute of the Supreme do- 
vi'nimeiit, sanctioned by the Senate, from time to time 
(k'liiie the places and appointments to which military 
iiKMi should be eligible in common witli civil sinwants. 
I \\ould leave to ‘the dovcumor-Gencral the power to 
(niploy any military man on these duties, for special and 
o'conled reasons to be transmitted to the Senate; but 
\w should be most distinctly prohibited from appointing 
any military oflScer to a political or civil situation witliout 
siK'h reasons. In ordinary cases, if a niaii is good for 
all} tiling, there is ample field in the military service ; 
and it he is good for nothing, he is of no advantage to 
any service. In either case he should not be sent *011 
to a residency without special reason. Tliose so-ca, 11(3(1 
political appointments, of whicdi tlic army lias liad of 
lat (3 nearly a monopol}', are in no way an obj‘e(‘t to the 
rivil service (whiidi has already (piite enough to do), 
hut they arc a considerable disadvantage to the army; 
and if they cannot be much reduced, it would be well 
h) liave civilians enough to be able to spare some for this 
<h‘partment. 

1 would provide that military imm, })ost(‘d to civil 
<|nties, sliould, within a certain time, pass an examina- 
lion of the same kind as that to which civil servants should 
subjected ; and if they pass, the placys in their n^gi- 
nieiits should be Idled up, and they should be borne as 
supernumeraries. 

Ml those at present employed should be also exa- 
mined. The regimental places of those who have disj)layed 
special aptitude for civil duties should be supplied ; and 
uny have displayed nothing of the kind, they should 
bo sent back to their regiments. 
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Till', civil, SKUVICK. 

ricscnl slal4j and (IpfoctH ; norcsHity of enlianccd staiidanl ; nature oi 

lomedies; question of limit to nimdxirs ; tests, positive or relit i\. . 
oliiections to relative test; positive test by a single examination ; 1>\ ,i 
senes of tests combined with education; Haile} bury, its state ami d- 
fiM'ts ; propo.sed iem(‘<ly by transfer of education and tests tn an Imli.m 
College at Cambridge; Cambritlge University Commission Hepoipaml 
argument derived tlierefiom ; education of executive students ; scjMi.uio.i 
and training of judicial students; selection of a college ; alteinali\( ci 
•amendments at llaileybury; ap|K)intment,s ; distribution of ser \ hc I'l 
India; fnrtlier training of judicial servants; alxilitioii of “coll'v’’ 
system; (raining of executive servants; promotion; tenure of olii. ^ . 
salaries; leave ol absence ; pen.sions ; proposed lules. 

1 iiocn tluit the civil service, as a body, is cxceediniily 
cnicdciit *, that it is a wonderful instance of the eifetds of 
systematic ottieial education acting on a 

Present state. i i> . r 

material naturally little above par. Jnit i 
also hold that there arc important e>;ceptions to that oHi- 
cieiiey ; that we want a still higher general standard; 
that the favourable rcvsnlt of an official training, acting on 
an average material and a moderate education, far from 
being an argument in favour of letting things alone, is a 
proof that Ti hrghcr education, acting on a superior ma- 
terial, would lead to higher results, — that we are in tlie 
right path, and need only follow it with greater vigour 
to attain all that has been hitherto wanting. 

A member of tlie Committee of the late House ol 
Commons on Indian'affairs has pointed out, in a recent 
pamphlet,* the tact that very considerable imperfections 

* A Letter to T. Baring, Esq., M.P., on the Indian Civil Service, by Sir 
10. Cpk'brooke, Bart. London, 18o2. 
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il,} exist ill the civil service. Those iniperreetioiis enll 
\ I'vv urgently for attention. Tliey are much more felt 
now than tliey were thirty years ago. This is not lie- 
the service has retrograded — by no nieaiis; Imt 
I s;iy advisedly that the general standard of (jiialifa'a- 
tioii for admission to the service has not been raised oiui 
A\lii( during the last thirty years ; and, on tlu' oIIkm’ hand, 
tlie scale of the duties required of the servi(‘(‘ in India, 
Inis lieen very much raised — the large class of compara- 
livi'ly unintellectual appointments formerly existing has 
Ikhmi sw(‘])t away; our machine of government has binm 
vastly enlarged and conijilicated, and the work to be dom* 
hy it has become much more onerous. The duties of lh<‘ 
same or a smaller number of European oHicers have lu'cn 
extended over a much larger surface, and eonseijuently 
die general importance and dilliculty of tlu^ duli(‘s falling 
In each individual have been much enhane(‘d, and will 
h(‘ more so every day. 1 therefor(‘ say that the sanu* 
class of men, the same siu'viee whiidi w(‘ll p(‘rform(‘d 
the duties assigned to it twenty years ago, will be, 
finite unequal to those which will tall to il Iwcmly 
y(‘ars hence ; and that it is altogetluM* wrong ^oros^itv of 
that the standard of qualification is not IJlHlIInrii of 
niueh enhanced. I altogether deny that 
there has been any such enhancement of late years, as 
"ill be seen when I come to partiiuiiars ; and I say that 
there is very little selection in afipointments to tlu^ civil 
service. The question very seriously affects the valine 
nf patronage, but it should not be slurred over. 

With regard to the exceptions to the general cfliciency, 

I niaintain that, notwithstanding the general res[)ectability 
f>f the material, a few men, whcKse intellects and qualifi- 
cations are very much below par, always have been, and 
are, sent out in the civil service— the (.hmipany’s 
had bargains, as they are called. I farther say that 
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these men were known and ascertained to be fools beforo 
they left Iinp:land— before they were appointed to th 
service ; tliat they mi^lit and ought to have been stop))('(l. 
The injury to India was comparatively small when siidi 
men could be shelved in comfortable sinecures ; Inn 
now-a-(lays hardly a single sinecure is held by tlu' cimI 
service (always excepting the seats in Council), and an 
inetlicient man not only draws a salary for whi('h lu* doi s 
not return competent labour, but he does inconccivalilc 
injury by misiiianaging important offices, and pcnliaji^ 
deranges not only his own duties l)ut those of otluas. 
The official chain is so connected, that if a single link 
be rotten and bad the whole becomes iiscdess. If 
one man be inellhdent, he eomplehdy neutiulizes tin* 
(‘fficiiMuy of all under him and of all over liiiii, so far a^ 
his spliei’e extends. Hence it is in the liighest degiu* 
ru'cessary that no man who is not tol(M*ably capald' 
sliould be em})loy(‘d. 

Not only we must get rid of the exceptions, hut 
the ijencral standard must be also r'aised. It nia} 
seem inconsistent to admit givat genei*al efficiency, ami 
yet to say that more is r-etpiired. It must, howev(‘i\ 
be remembered that the duties exacted are no coiniiion 
duties; but, on the contrary, such as demand and g’ivr 
scorre to the very highest intellect, energy, 

^ntu^cof ; ^ 1 

autk'stobc and accomplishment: the more so as they 

porfermed. performed in a •foreign country, and 

under very great disadvantages. They are not sudi 
as any man with a moderate education can perform. It 
recpiires great qualifications to keep right when sur- 
I’ouuded on every side by manners which arc altogether 
sti’angc to us, and by persons over whom we have no 
social control. I may particularly instance the judicial 
biMiich of the service, in which especially the diitic'^ 
which ought to be performed have been much raised of 
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];ifc years. If our Indian judges have failed, it is not 
tlial any common men would have succeeded. 1 believe 
iliat a more arduous task than to perform well tlw duti(\s 
of an Indian judge does not exist in this world: willioiit 
law, without lawyers, witliout an established systcnii, and 
\(‘l l)ouiid to ))e guided by law ; in a foreign coiinlry; 
w itliout juries to relieve the judge of llu‘ facts; wdhout 
s(>|)arat(‘ olheers to relieve him of details; lo ereab' oi'der 
out of chaos, is a feat of which any man or laxly of nuni 
iiiinlit well be proud. The duty of a Judgv, sitting in a 
ngiilar court, under an established system, aided in points 
ef law by numerous colleagues, and altog(‘ther relieved l»y 
jurii’s of the responsibility of facts, is mere child’s ])lay 
compared to sucli an undertaking. 5 et you ])itehfork a. 
iiii«l(lle-aged gentleman, without a regular judicial (xln- 
cation, into these' duties, and you an' sur])i’ised that In; 
iloe's not succeed. The duties of the executive' are (|nil(^ 
a'' important, and require a union of epiali tie's sue*h that 
those who sufTieiently till great [xests must )>e' ve'iy rare 
anel tirst-ratc men indeeel. 

I am of opinion, therefore, that the civil service; now 
leeiiiires an enhancement both of talent anel 

1 J(emc(Ji(‘8 lor 

nf eelucatie)!!. I by nei memns argue that present dcfici- 

. 1*1 encics. 

you should have a service exclusively (‘om- 
poseel of geniuses — such a beidy wo u lei jirobably in 
ja-aetice work far from etfiedemtly — but a//shoidd be' ine'ii 
<‘f superior qualifications. You should commence at a 
point of natuml capability consielerably above the* 
average as a minimum, and go from that point itjf- 
mrds ; in short, you must, to a certain extent, 

You should ae^tnit of no single exception to this rule, so 
far as can be insured by the strictest and most honestly- 
administered tests. You should educate the men selected 
to the highest possible point. 

All my arguments have tended to show that the pro- 

s 
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fessional civil service is already, for the regular duties 
of the civil administration, infinitely preferable to aiiv 
thing which we are likely to get elsewhere, and, in its 
improved condition, I would not only not contract hut 
would extend its sphere: not to enhance the ])rivil('0(‘s 
of a, })rivileged class, but to put the ])rofessioii on a 
broader basis, to give a wider field for seleetion. I 
would so arrange that all should not draw prizes; hikI 
as, in spite of every lest, there will Ix'. in the end wiy 
various degrees of efficimuT, I would provide eniplin- 
ment for each individual only in proportion to the (pudi- 
fications which he ultimately exhibits. It is with tliis 
view that (while the natives must fill all the aiipoint- 
ments for which they are fitted) I would retain, for tlir 
employment of the inferior* members of the Euro})eaii 
professional service, some of the less arduous appoint 
ments now held by umxivenanted Europeans : siu'li us 
require little talent, but involve eonsideralile trust ml 
I’esponsibility. 

A good system of promotion and reward must l»r 
established eoncurrently with the enhancement of the 
standard of qualification. While some men uiidoulitcdly 
get on much better than others ; while the service i^ 
by no means a dead level; it is clearly the fact tlud 
the inequalities are not so great as they would be in 
what I may call a natural state of things. I mean that, 
while men of average, or below average, qualifications 
get on better than in any other profession, the best nioii, 
for a much more severe and less agreeable life, arc not 
(taking climate, &c., into consideration) so well rewarded 

1 do not allude to exceptic^ns to the general high efficiency as in fuliirt' 
likely to arise from the first exercise of patronage, but to such as mny— nnd, 
to a certain extent, wiW—nfttrwards occur, in spite of every precaution. 
Flaws will eventually l)e found in the use of a few of the very best selected 
articles ; and subsequent changes^^specially the effect of ill health in sucli .1 
climate, cannot be altogetlier averted in any body of men. 
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as the best men of other professions. For instance, I 
believe that the number of jwactising barristers at the 
iMiirlish liar is not so great as that of tlie Indian civil 
sM’viee. Botli professions comprise all grades of intel- 
lect and education. I have no doubt that the gcmeralily 
of men in the civil service make a much better thing 
of it than the generality of tliose who liardly pick 
lip a living at the bar ; but there can be as little doubt, 
]io( only that the very highest pi*izes of the latter ])ro- 
lession are (to Englishmen) much mori' numerous, 
valuable, and agreeable than those which the Indian 
(ivil service aflbrds, but also that any decidedly siic- 
c(\ssrul man — any barrister in large practi(*c — is much 
lu'lterotf than a correspondingly successful man in the 
civil servi('e. Take an English judge—or a barrister 
al (he age of forty-five, in a silk gown and a leading 
practice, making four or five thousand a year, with ])er- 
liaps a seat in Parliament, and everything Airther yed 
heCore him. Even in the present state ol the law tluTc 
aiv> a number of such men. Pan you com])are a man in 
sii(‘ha situation with the corresponding man in India, who 
•nay possibly have risen to be a sudder judge, but whose 
constitution is already sorely tried by five-and-twenty 
years’ Indian service in exile ? If the Indian servaid, be 
an iron man, he may have it in his power to struggle on 
lor a few years more ; or he may choose or may be forced 
to retire with an annuity of about 7501. per annum, and 
'vith savings yielding an income of a few hundreds more, 
hut with no occupation or profession to fall back uj)on. 
The situation is altogether inferior, and the conserpience 
•S that, if you attempted to impose any very severe tests 
on entering the civil service, without in some degree 
changing the mode of promotion and reward if you 
measured young men by the standard of others following 
professions in this country — ymu would find that appoint- 

s 2 
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incuts which would lie gladly accepted by moderate iikmi 
A vonld not tempt the very best men, and you would o^t 
rid not oidy of the fools, but also of the geniuses. Tl)is 
is the o])jection (and, I have no doubt, a sound oiu^) 
taken hy som(‘ competent iiersons to the jilan of tcstinii: 
by a higli Cambridge standard. 

correction, then, of the imperfections of the service 
arising in apiiointmcnt and after apiiointment must he 
made simultaneously: first, by imposing miicli inoiv 
severe tests on a])pointment and educating more highly ; 
second, by making the apiJointmcnt a claim only to tlu* 
lowest grade of office and emolument, and all further 
promotion to deiiend on efficiency alone ; third, by pro- 
moting, adequately rewarding, and treating well and in- 
iiidulgently good men when you get them ; fourtli, hv a 
provision for pensioning off, on reasonable terms, nu n 
who, at any period of tlieir service, liecome unfit for duty. 

Before going into ])articulars of the tests to be applied, 
I must observe that you may regulate the supply to tlie 
profession in two ways : you may cither impose yoni’ 
Question of permit men who have passed that 

limit to number. numbors to ^cek service 

in India, leaving the demand to regulate the supply ; or 
you may send out a certain limited number, such as you 
require. The former plan is that for tlie most part cor- 
responding to civil professions in Europe, and has luauy 
advantages in a country where the members of the jiro- 
fessioii are native, wliere those who do not succeed can 
turn to other avocations, and are merged in the coui- 
munity, and where advancement does not depend oii 
patronage, but on private demand for marketable ser- 
vices. But men who go out to [ndia to seek Govern- 
ment service would have no other mode of employing 
themselves. The essential principle of the Government 
service in that country is freedom from private occupa- 
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tioii iiiul connections. If, then, you do not ^ive a man 
a moderate salary from the beginning, no one who lias 
not some private fortune can attempt the profession, and 
the best of those wlio have ])rivate fortune would not lie 
likely to attempt it. A man who has not some means, and 
is not successful in obtaining cm|)loyment, must starve'. 
You would have then in India not tlu‘ liest men to lie found 
ill Kngland, but a ver^ limited class, (dtlier of num who, 
having private means, are yet willing to try tlu'ir for- 
tune in India, or of very desperate men who go to livi' or 
to die. It is, therefore, under the ])eculiar eircumstanei's, 
iH'cessary that every man admitted to tlie profession shonld 
be, to some extent, paid by Government ; and Goverii- 
numt, of course, will not consent to pay an iinlimitiMl 
niimlier of candidates. Moreover, if tin' numbers who go 
out lie unlimited, we again throw into the hands of tlii' 
(lovernor-Gcneral too great a share of ])alronagi‘. Men 
would go out who have previous assuranci' of einploy- 
iiient. There would be no real frei' trade, and you 
would merely transfer the sc'lection from the Simate to 
the Indian Governors. I think, tlu'ii, that you must 
limit the number admitted to the profi‘ssion ; but my 
ebjeet is to gain some of the advantages of an unlimiti'd 
profession by extending that limit, by providing more 
tit employment for mediocrity, and ensuring a larger 
tield of selection for superior otlices. 

The effect of the extension of native employment will 
of course be to diminish the number of civil servants 
rof[iured by the Government in any given territory ; 
l^ut, at the same time, it may be })rcsumed that the extent 
of territory directly administered by us will be occasion- 
ally increased, and the territorial si)herc of the civil 
service will be consequently from time to time extended. 
"I'he result of these mutually compensating prospective 
changes might be to balance one another, or to admit ot 
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some diminution of numbers while we require enhaiKUMl 
qualifications ; but the addition of some inferior I^^u- 
ropean appointments, and of many of those now held 
military men, would again render necessary some iniinL'- 
rical increase, with a view to the broader basis wliieli 1 
have proposed. 

Under the arrangements suggested in the previous 
chapter, the following offices will be filled from tli(‘ 
civil service. 

To be filled from the civil service exclusively — all 
European appointments in the regular line of the civil 
administmtion not expressly excepted, and descending a 
good deal lower in the scale of European employiiiejit 
than at present : 

To be open to the civil service in common with 
civilians not belonging to the profession — certain civil 
appointments to be specially named : 

To be open to the civil service in common with 
military officers — certain civil and all politii^al appoint- 
ments. 

The number of the civil service at present somewhat 
exceeds 800. It is less than it was 20 years ago. fill 
within the last few years the extension of native eui])lo\ - 
ment enabled the Government to reduce it, but, owing t<> 
recent extension of territory, the service is not now equal 
to the whole of the ciYil duties, and it has been necessary 
to supply the non-regulation and political appointments 
from the army. Civil servants can only be made avail- 
able for these duties, and the requisite weeding of the 
holders of superior appointments can only be effected, by 
promoting natives, and so releasing some of the European 
servants from their present duties. I hope that this may 
be done to a considerable extent, but still, to carry out 
my plan and to admit of sufficient selection, I should say 
that the number of the service must be rather increased 
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lliaii It will bo, however, reiuembered that 

many of these servants will be less highly paid than at 
present, and the cost to the state will not be increased. 
The higher appointments will ])e filled by men selected 
from a larg'e body of select persons. 

The number then lieing limited, we come to tlu' t(‘sts 
of admission. Tests may be eitluT positive 
or ]*elative. You may either fix a standard, 
and say that no one shall be nomiiiatiM.l who does not 
eome up to that standard -e. //. that no one sliall he 
iioniiiiated who is not six feet high— or, putting })atronage 
altogether aside, you may choose relatively from among 
all candidates, e. g. the tallest men who presimt tlnmi- 
solves shall be nominated. An attemjit was mad(‘ by 
the last Act to tiud a middle course between tlies(i 1 wo 
systems. It was provided that four (inu'S the niimixu' 
of persons required should he nominabMl, and that the 
best should be selected. Now this would have Ixam 
very proper, if, simply from tln^ peVsons on whom tln^ 
patrons would have wivshed to bestow their ])alronag(s 
the best could have been sele(*tcd ; but a fai’tlum consi'- 
queiice wms overlooked, viz. this— that no one would l)e 
i^ent up for examination who did not hope to lx‘ among 
the elected ; the great mass of fools and m(xlerat(‘ imm 
would be eliminated, not by, Imt before, the examination ; 
they would not go up merely to subjeiT themselves to 
die ignominy of being rejected, nor would the Director 
^0 sacrifice his right of nomination. In short, noiu^ but 
very first-rate, or very bold and confident men would l)e 
i^orninated in the first instance, and from them you would 
elect one in four. It would, not be the creme, but the 
orhne de la creme. In fact, in the end it must have 
^^inounted to unlimited competition. For this (lovernment 
was not prepared, and therefore the scheme was aban- 
doned. In truth, it seems clear that, if we once admit 
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relative competition, and altogether reject the greater 
number of candidates, the result must be such as I Lave 
described. You cannot put a limit to it; in any form 
it will practically end in something very near unliinit(Ml 
competition. It is in this light then that we must con- 
sider it. 

The principle of selecting the best men, whoever tlie\ 
ohjoctions to are, is at first sight captivating, but tluav 
relative test, ai’c scvcral objections, f have already siiL- 
scribed to the proposition that you do not want a serviir 
composed exclusively of men of very brilliant and forward 
genius. There would be no managing them. Von waul 
a good intellect and superior education as indispensalilc 
to all, and among these the natural projiortion of gtmiiis 
in a few. Intellect and educatioii of the very liigli(‘>t 
grade do not form the sole qualihcation for every ollitM'. 
In many appointments, an honest, willing, discreet man, 
of reasonably good abilities, will 1)0 a more useful servant 
of (xovernment than a more brilliant person ; and (lieiv- 
fore I believe that unlimited competition would not Li' 
the best way of securing the greatest practical efiicimiey 
in the service. Moreover the lesult of such competition 
is, that, putting up the aj)pointm(‘nts to auction in the 
market, you get its extreme marketable value in talmit. 
You bestow no gift, you simply make the best possiltle 
bargain. Now, while I in every way desire to see ap- 
pointments to the civil service assume mucli more tlian 
at present the nature of a contract, I think that tlier(‘ 
is great danger in exacting the utmost limic of value, in 
altogether sweeping away the marginal difference whieli 
is the field for patronage. It seems to me that in 
responsible civil offices in all countries men are and 
ought to be paid something more than the barest market 
value of their services, — for this reason, that you 
ought to have some hold upon them ; they should have 
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to lose, their appointments sliould he in souk' 
d(‘gree valuable to them. They should not be like mere 
iiioiithly servants engaged on tin' lowest possible wages, 
and without any feeling of favour or obligation on ('ilher 
side. Your eonlidential and responsi])le servants must 
liave places which they considerably prcder to j)rivate 
(Krupations and earnings. I therefore think that th('r(' 
is oil this ground the greatest objection totlu* auction by 
piililic competition, even when jiayment is niadi‘ in tahnit. 
And still greater is the objection when payment is niad(‘ 
ill money. 

The only relative test which I can (H)nc(‘iYe at all 
practicable is that which has been suggested pian(.t K,n..na 
of making all nominations to the Indian "o'lm'imn’''" 
service the same, and leaving it to all who so 
elioose to go to the (hvil College and becoim^ 
eaiididates for the civil service ; the b(‘st to be s(dect(‘d to 
the re(|uired number, and the remainder to go out in thi^ 
army. This })lan is free from many of th(‘ obji'ctions to 
n sidection of the civil S(‘rvic(‘ from the army in India, 
and [ confess that, as r(‘gards the civil scu'vice only, I 
should think it an extremely good plan, and (he b(‘st 
and simplest way of smairing cllicient mmi ; in (act, I 
Would liave no hesitation whatever in adopting it. But 
as concerns the army, there is still tlu; fatal objmdion 
that you would draw away the greater })art ol th(‘ 
talent of a service whi(‘h reipures much talent, (hvil 
appointments arc so much more prized, that there can be 
no doubt that nine-tenths of the young men likely to be 
^^nccessful would be candidates for that service, and tlu^ 
army would be a body deprived ol its salt, its savour, 
and its essence. I think that this would be an insuper- 
able objection to the entire adoption of the {ilan. 

So much only of the suggestion T would ado})t, as to 
permit a portion of the limited numlier of candidat(‘s 
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nominated for the civil service, who may prove unfit for 
that duty, and yet be considered tit for the army, to 
sent out in the latter service. There is not the same 
objection to a limited selection as to an unlimited com- 
petition of the whole body of nominees— to the subjection 
of the whole army supply to a demasculating process. 
Although you must not take all or the larger propoi’tioii 
of the talent from the army, there is no doubt in tliat 
service room for a larger number of men of very nio(l(‘- 
rate intellect, but good thighs and sinews. From n 
comparatively small portion of the army nominations, 
the best arc taken for the Engineers (a corps which is 
an admirable instance of the advantage of selecting), and 
the infeiMor cadets are sent out in the inhintry, without 
rendering the whole of the latter branch destitute of talent. 
If the civil service test be severe, some selection will no 
doubt be made by the patrons in sending up only those 
of the ])atroniscd who are tolerably likely to suc(‘ced ; 
and of these, some who do not succc(‘d (not forming a V(mt 
numerous body), if sufficiently fit for the army, ma}' be 
lost in so large a mass without very perceptibly diminish- 
ing its geneml talent. In tact, an arrangement of this 
kind does at present almost invariably take place : wlieii, 
in rare instances, a young man docs not pass for the civil 
service, he is withdrawn and renominated to the army. 
I would only, by rendering this course regular and 
avowed, take away the pretext for unwillingness tc 
pluck on the ground of the hardship of “ utterly ruining 
a young man.” If the said young man is not fit foi‘ 
important civil duties, and, being fit for the army, 
assigned to that service, there will not be the slightest 
ground for compunction. 

^Yhile I am against a general relative test, I would 
have a positive test so high as to render necessary a 
strict selection, and to debar from the civil service 
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all but very superior men. The grand dinieulty in any 
positive test is, to secure a suflieient de- The positive 
uToe of severity. The fact is, tliat patron- 
age and selection are, so hir as each goes, incompatible 
Ihiiigs. You cannot both have exactly the men you 
vould most wish to patronise, and at the sam(‘ time 
secure a superior average degree of natural talent. Ym 
my educate the men of your election, Imt you eaiinol 
put brains into them. Brains are only to be found by 
selection. It is then but to be expected, tliat, whih' 
there is an Iionest and praiseworthy ch'sire to (Hlmudc', 
and even to exclude those who tvill not be Present state 
educated, there is much greater tender- 
ness in regard to natural intellect. 1 believe that of 
late years the standard of education may possibly liavt' 
l)eeii in a very slight degree raised; the standard of 
iuldlect not one iota, but tln^ contrary. And ajiart 
li'om other information, I need ground my^ assmlion 
sokdy on this fact, that the number of ])luck(‘(l and iv- 
jrcted is not only not increased, but has positively dimi- 
iiislied. T deny that there is any sudhaenl test of iiiti'l- 
lect and accomplishment, and ri'peat that fools jnay still 
go out in the civil service of the Kast India fonijmny. 

1 do not for one moment pretend that the t('st can 
enhanced without trenching on })atronag(\ As you 
^‘idiance the test, you pro tanto diminish the patronage. 

1 think that, without altogether obliterating the latter, 
you should much enhance tlie fornnuT 1 would not only 
*V((uirc of the patron to educate his nominee to the 
^bmost, but 1 would insi.st tliat In^ should select jieisons 
possessed of more than average brains. At jircstuit, with 
J’cspect to any person who can get a civil apjiointment, 
the I'ule is that he passes; it is only the exc(‘ption it In; 
1^ deterred or plucked. I would just reverse this, and 
make passing the exception. For instance, say that a 
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Director has hall’ a dozen connections to whom he would 
be willing to give civil appointments. At pin^stuit, 
perhaps, one who is both stupid and idle is cither de- 
terred from accepting the nomination, or, accepting it, 
and being very reckless, is plucked ; five pass and go out 
in the civil service. I would have it, tliat four sliould 
be d(‘terrcd or plucked, and two should go out. Tln sc 
two would be superior men, but all would not necessarily 
or probably be geniuses. 1 ask whether it is possible (d 
deny that under the present arrangements, if a man (niii 
g(‘t a civil appointment for his son, he does not generally 
with due precaution and cramming get him throiigli; 
whether an ultimate lailure is not looked on as a peculiar 
misfortune and exception, and the result of intense reek- 
lessness in the young man. Does it not then necessarily 
follow that the average material can be little above ])ar? 
This must be changed. Let us look then to our tests. 

The ]) 0 ^sitive test may be impOvSed in two ways, — eillier 
by leaving candidates to private education, and subjecting 
them to one great examination ; or in connection widi a 
course of special education provided, or prescribed aiul 
supervised, })y the Government, in the course of Avhidi 
they are subjected to a long series of tests. 

1 do not think it in any way possible that the obj'trt 
desired can l)e sutliciently effected by any 

Objc'ction to test . , • i • 

by ii single suiglc examiiuition. Every such exam in- 
exannnatjon. .|tion is uiado tlic subjcct of a systeiu <>1 

professional cramming and coaching to such a dcgrti* 
that it is quite impossible to trust to it alone. If 
make the examination so severe as to be beyond tlu* 
reach of cramming alone, you shut out many of tlir 
best candidates, who do not add intense cram to natural 
talent and liberal education; and if you make it less 
severe, it is open to cram without talent or real edu- 
cation of a high order. The fact is, that our ordinary 
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Kiin:lisli education is by no means of the most prnclicid 
or useful description. 1 very much doubt whetluu* nii 
oducation of the kind necessary lo [ndian civil servants 
is lo be sufficiently obtained at any place of public edn- 
ciitioii in this country as at pn'sent conducted, (\indi- 
(l;\t(‘S must therefore resort to private craminin^u*. This 
oiaiiiiiiing system of education for a parti(‘ular examina- 
lioii is most noxious, and every way to b(‘ discoura.i;(Ml. 
Nothing whatever is taught Ix'yond tlu^ mere answ(‘rs to 
j>ai’ticular (piestions which arc likely to be put by the 
examiners. This little is generally taught in the worst 
way, under the most unfavourable circumstances, and 
involves a complete stoppage of all regular systematic 
(ducation, and of all tliat cultivation, beyond mere book- 
loariiing, which a boy gets at a good scliool. Tli(‘ object, 
dioidd be to ascertain that a ))oy of good int(‘ll(‘ct has 
h('C‘n generally well educated, not that has Ix'cn arti- 
licially coached for a jjarticular (‘xliibition. It is totally 
impossible, in utter ignorance of th(‘ boys who ar(‘ 
hronght up to the post —of their charact('rs, circum- 
stances, and antecedents — to (hdmmiiiK' by oik' examina- 
tion, with any approach to accuracy, which im likely to 
make the best servants of ( Jovcu-iiment. Such a t(‘st is 
very well as a imeliminary, but can i)e nothing mor(‘. 

The examination at the India House, before admit- 
tance to TTaileybury, answers this puipose tolerably 
'''ell ; but it is not, and never can be, alone sufficient 
a test of fitness for the vservice. Th(i subjects and 
dyle of examination are very good, and th(‘ pap(‘rs 
^eein very hard ; but it does not at all follow that they 
•L’c fully answered, and such answers as are givcm aia^ 
'eyy deceptive ; because the cramm(‘rs, by huig j)ni('- 
deo, seem to know pretty nearly what will be asked, 
get up their pupils accordingly. The consecjuence 
that what may seem a severe examination (and to un- 
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prepai'ed people would certainly be so) is passed ])v ))o\ ,s 
of eveiT (le^'re(‘, with or AYithout intellect, and ofti'ii 
with a very niodernte education indeed. Some h'w uiv 
j^’eiierally ])lueked, but they come up again and again, and 
in the (md, very few indeed are really finally rejected. 
\h‘iy litlh'- i^election^ then, eventually results from tliis 
examination. For the reasons to whi(*]i f have alluded 
I would not attempt very materially to enhance it. h 
may be made a little more strict, to meet tlie improvi'. 
meiit of the science of ci*animing, and the higher (din^ 
racier which 1 would give to the college, but 1 would not 
essentially alter its chaincter. It is conducted Iw ex- 
aminers appointed by, and under the immediate direction 
of, the Hoard of Ooiitrol, and, so far as it goes, is honestly 
cari’ied out. 


Hut you must farther specially and professionally (mIii- 
Ncressity of cate the candidates for the service^ and, in 
eonncction with this education, you can ini- 
a senes of tests, mucli better, surer, and more sevtnv 

tests, extending to a later age. If you discover a fool 
any time before he goes to India, he should be stop])cd. 
while there is yet opportunity for doing so. This pm- 
fessional education and these essential tests can be bc^t 
obtained ])y a specially-selected place and course of edu- 
cation, where all may alike have the benefit of the best 
and most a])propriate instruction, and where all may be 
judged by the same standard. 


This, then, is the object of Haileybury ; and, in some 


Uaileybiiry, its 
present advan- 
tages and dis- 


respects, that institution has very many 
good qualities compared to ordinary plat es 


advantages. cducatiou iu this couutry. Far from dis- 
pensing with the system of special education, 1 would 


carvy it very much farther, and I think that the future 
efliciency of the profession very much depends on it. ^ 
likewise consider it anything but undesimble that the 
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nil'll ^^llO are in future to carry on the same dutii's in all 
the different parts of India should be broui^ht to^mther in, 
iiiid started from, tlie same professional workshoj); should 
(hiidv ot the same well of knowledge; should imbibe a 
certain esprit de corps ; should form some personal ac- 
(|uaintanee with one another; and should in future be 
united by some common souvenirs, llaihwbury is evim 
the only point of union of a wid(‘l\ -dispersed ser- 
vice, and, imperfect as it is, I bidieve that tluu-e resulls 
from it a beneficial common feeling and good undin-stand- 
iiig, which would be wanting in men jiicked up from 
different quarters and sent to India without any intei*- 
(ourse or ac([uaintance with one anothm*. These ad- 
vantages Hailey bury possesses, and I should be vmy 
sorry to see it abolislied without a suniciimt substitute, 
buff object to it as too little interfering with j)atronag(‘; 
as not fidfilling the main purpose for which it was in- 
tended. In all other superior })la(‘(‘s oi* (‘ducation h'arn- 
ing is voluntary. Of Ifaileybury you expect more— it 
diould be the instrument of selection, of discriminating 
tile capable from the incapable, and of giving to tfie 
<"ipable, not only the opportunitic's of voluntary (‘duca- 
tion, but a very high degree of acquironu‘nt as indis- 
pensable to entering a privil(‘ged servi(‘e. llaileybury 
'vas, as has been said, a compromivse with the patrons 
formerly possessed of an unlimited i)atronage, and on 
tiiat very account a strict selection ought to be th(‘i*e 
rarried out. But, in fact, this duty is almost altogether 
evaded; and of the young men who are admitted to 
llaileybury, after passing the very uncertain preliminary 
b'st, very few are now finally rejected. Rej(‘ctions arc 
^nly rare exceptions, in case of extreme idleness and 
fiiisconduct, and the great mass are sent out to India 
"hth no selection or elimination whatever. I stated in 
‘Modern India,’ p. 265, that, in my time, of the students 
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at Ilailcybuiy some fifteen or twenty per eeiit. woiv 
])ln(*ke(l, mid went out in tlie army. In this I have, to u 
certain extent, inadvertently misstated. Tlie number wiio 
linally lost or gave up their appointments was iu^vim' so 
great. About tlie proportion mentioned were ])rol)al)ly, 
on an average, plucked each term, but many of tlu'so 
(‘VCMiiiialiy })assed, and say from five to ten ])er eoiit. 
wer(‘ finally eliininat(‘d. Things have been now sork'- 
Avhat changed under a new i‘egime. We are given to 
understand that a higher standard of education has Ixmmi' 
introduced, and that the students are all “ highh di'^- 
tinguished.” Jhit what is the fact? Why, this, -that 
there is very much less selection than formerly ; dial 
when^ a. dozen were ]ilucked before, not more than tlirci* 
or four are now turned back for a term, and hardly 
any eventually lose their a|)pointments, except in oni' 
or two eases of gross .misconduct. In short, throiiiih 
the admirable Principal this jdeasant and satisfaelory 
arrangement has been eHected, ecpially agreeable to all 
parties (the governed ex(*epted), that tlu' [lublic is grati- 
fied by the announcement of an enhaneed standard; tlu' 
patrons cannot grumble, for their nominees arc not rr- 
J('cted, and their patronage is intact; and all the friiMids 
and relations of each and eveiy student are delighted, 
for the boy, hitherto suiiposed to be a booby, is rcjiri - 
sentcil as “ highly distinguished.” If these tacts he 
doubted, let us at once have the statistics of llaileybiiry 
for say the last three years, and figures will bring the 
matter to an issiUN Let ns have the number pluckiHl 
and the number finally rejected in each term, the nimiher 
of those sent to India each term who were reported 
“highly distinguished” and “passed with great credit,” 
and the number who were not thus honoured. I rest 
simply on those facts. I confess that I place no faith 
in enhanced standards which arc not proved by the sta 
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tistics of rcjeotioii. Ilaileybiiry does not do its duly 
ill rcsj)cct to selection; but, on the contrary, 1 repeat, 
altogether evades it, and the matter very inneli wants 
looking into. 

Fate has, unfortunately at this time, de])riv('(] ns of 
one equally respected and loved, and who was pei*- 
haps better qualified than any other man to give a fair 
account of the real working of TIaileybury, and the cha- 
racter of the young men sent out in the civil si‘rvi(‘i\ 
Twenty years ago Mr. Emi)Son thus testifu'd : — 

Q. “ Is there anything in the iiresent system which 
makes it o]>ligatory on the professors to s(md out young 
men who arc not qualified to go?” 

A. ‘‘ I should say tlicrc certainly has been felt to lie 
ill the college a moral obligation of that description.” 

* * * * ^ ^ * 

Q. “ Do you mean to say that the general ojiinion 
and feeling of persons connected with the present Indian 
yvstein are such that the professors cannot ctTecdually 
exercise that power of selection whicli, by theory, you 
liossess ?” 

^1. “I certainly say^so. Their experience, unfor- 
tuiiately, convinces them of it.” 

The facts are still the same, but 1 do not attriliute 
tliein to the causes which might, perhaps, be inferred 
h’oin this evidence. I am well convinced that no dinad 
inlluence from without is really exercised, and I prinei- 
fally attribute the blame to the professors themselves, in 
^^ot with sufficient firmness performing their duty. A 
single professor of a European sulijeet has it not in Iiis 
power to raise the standard, because his subject may be 
altogether neglected without loss ol appointment ; but the 
body of the professors, acting together according to their 
finty, have it fully in their power to raise it. ^ et at 
the present day, notwithstanding greater pretension, the 

T 
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results of the eollef>'e, from whatever cause, arc just the 
same as those deseribed by the late Mr. Empson. 

Suppose a g‘eii(u*al to write, — “ We have had a despe- 
rate engagement with the enemy : balls flew about tbiek 
as hail for three days, but, owing to the indoinitahh' 
courage of niy troops, I rejoice to state that nobody vns 
killed, and only one man wounded. I have the honour 
to append a list of those who particularly distinguish(d 
themselves, containing, I am hajipy to say, the name of 
every individual in the army. I claim for my nobli' 
soldiers the reward of their devoted bravery.” 
should certainly think that more credit was due to tlic 
dispositions of the general than to the courage of the 
soldiers. Yet this is exactly the counterpart of a Ilailev- 
bury report of the present day. It is all very well for 
the satisfaction of anxious relations, but, so far as the 
public servi(;e and public duty are concerned — it may he 
very vulgar to say so, but I must relieve my mind of the 
opinion that — it is all ‘‘ humbug.” In truth, there are very 
good opportunities of education for those who like to h'm ii, 
but no tests of intellect whatever, and the smallest pos- 
sible test of education. The very small amount of com- 
pulsory education is, lor the most part, confined to the 
Oriental languages. Although opportunities of leariiiiic: 
the useful moral sciences are provided, perhaps bettei* 
than anywhere else in the kingdom, a young man 
may, if he chooses, go out utterly innocent of the very 
first rudiments of jurisprudence and political economy. 
I do not believe that those honourable men, tlie Directoi’S 
of the Company, in any way promote, or desire to con- 
nive at, this state of things. But the professors are 
appointed by the same persons who nominate the young 
men ; they arc, as it were, socially connected with them 
and with the patrons ; the rejection of a student 
always looked on by his friends as a very hard thing ; 
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(he individual professors who would more strictly per- 
toriu their duty cannot alone do so; and, altogetlier, it 
happens that the neeessary union of all in the perform- 
ance of an apiiarontly liarsh duty is not obtained, d^he 
students are educated as well as circumstances will 
permit, but no selection is made. 

Even ill regard to those students at llaileybury who 
ivally woi*k, I tliink that the jn'ofemonul education is not 
carried nearly far enough, esjiecially in tin* case of those 
who are to perform judicial duties. Tlie giaaitm* part of 
liic time is frittered away in olitaining a very slight 
^nattering of tlie Oriental languages (and especially 
that absurd i^anscrit), which are cither of litth‘ use, or 
which may be learnt in India in one-tenlh ])art of tin' 
time. 

Several of the defects of llaileybury (and especially 
the mal-arrangement which makes Sanscrit so proinimmt 
and indispensable) are generally admitt(‘d. Yet IVom 
year to year no alteration takes ])lace. It has lieen a 
‘luestion whether the Court of Directors or tin' Ihiard of 
Eontrol is responsible for this mismanagement; and in 
tnith it seems, in a great degree, to result from tin; 
<hvision of authority. Tt is shown that liy law tlie 
<lirection of the mode of education rests with th(‘ Eoard 

Control ; but then the Directors appoint the pro- 
lessors, nominate the students, and conduct the whole 
^■xecutive management of the college, and the Board of 
Ihntrol really knows nothing at' all about it. The 
iHrectors cannot order the prof(‘ssors to relax tlie pre- 
sent tests, and they may consider themselves exonerated 
the duty of enhancing them, wliile the continiially- 
^Imnging President of the Boanl is utterly ignorant of 
details of the examinations, _ and never thinks of 
Interfering. But I have no doubt whatever that, if any 
^Jnin of improvement and enhancement of tests were 

T 2 
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digested and submitted to the Hoard, it would bo readily 
sanctioned; and when the responsibility is thrown «m 
the Board, I ask, has the Board over negatived any 
good plan ? has any plan of improvement been proposed 
to it? If not, I say that the responsibility still rests 
directly with the principal and professors. The ob- 
jectionable parts of the system arc merely maintained 
l)ecause no one takes the initiative to alter them. 

I am sure that the subsequent year, usually spent in 
doing nothing but alt manner of mischicl in ( aleutta, 
woidd be much more profitably devoted to an additional 
year of really iirolessional study in this country. Tlie 
'orientals abated, three years properly bestowed would 
sullice for an excellent professional education. And a 
Y'oiing man thoroughly grounded in all tliat can be well 
learnt in England, including the alphabet and earliest 
rudiments of llindostance, going out to India at the age 
of twenty or twenty-one, and immediately sent (o a 
station in the interior, would very soon acciuire that 
practical knowledge of the vernacular tongue which is 
necessary t(j give efteet to Ids education. 

Many of the disadvantages of ITaileybuiy arise from its 
isolation. 1 doubt whether in any isolated place yea 
can be sure of a severe test in the absence of any imlc- 
pendent standard with which to compare it. You cammt 
say “ We wish our men to be equal to such another class 
of men,” for there are no means of comparison ; and when 
the Briiicii)al reports that nineteen out of twenty young 
men are “ highly distinguished,” it is difficult to say 
“ Can’t help that— you must pluck more.” 

The repugnance to pluck is greatly enhanced by the 
circumstance of a young man being already altogether 
set apart for a particular profession, and having aban- 
doned the routes leading to other professions, so that to 
reject him seems to be ruining him for life, —not denying 
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him admittance into a profession, but turning; him out of 
one. The fact that practically he goes out in tlie nrniy 
seems to me to take away all excmsc from tlie authoi'ities 
i\t Haileybury for tailing in their duty; Init theoretically 
a young man is turned on th(‘ world. If he were still in 
the route to other professions there would be mueli ](\‘5s 
(litlieulty about it. 

It is also certain that the peculiar isolation and circum- 
stances of Haileybury cause a gnmt (hdicicmcy of toiu' 
and character. It is sometliing between a school and a 
college. Schoolboys are growing into men, and are sud- 
denly freed from all the restraints of s(‘h(Aol, y<‘t ar(‘ not 
hrought within the moral and intellectnal inllnences oi‘ a 
university. They have nothing to induce seH-i'i^spcct, 
and no sufficient tield for eoinjudition, or for comparing 
themselves with those entering other ])roressions. 

I have already expressed the o] an ion that soiik' such 
college as Haileybury cannot b(‘ disp(ms(Ml with -that 
you must have a place of (Mln(‘ali(m when^ th(‘ caiididat('s 
lor the civil service shall be edneate<l and test(Ml tog(‘th(‘i*. 
The question is, whether you can at th(‘ same time j)r(‘- 
«erve this principle, improve the practice, and (‘idbrce a 
•‘Substantial system of selection. 

I have much consid(‘red this subject, and hav(‘ laUdy 
made some impiiries with a vi(vv to a proj(‘ct which I 
Imd long entertained. Everything has in- ivoposca tr.ins- 
duced me to form the strongest opinion that 
all the disadvantages of Haihwbury might 

at once obviated, and very many additional advan- 
tages secured to the service, by transferring Haileybury 
to Cambridge, instituting an Indian College in connection 
with the university, and there combining a ((‘rtain spe- 
cial education with the general tom^, system, and (diarac- 
tcr of the university, and the opportunity of comparison 
with an independent and enlarged standard there afforded. 
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'Hie present university education would not yet ht* 
alone suftieient for our purpose, nor would an ordinan 
university degree be by any means an adequate tost : 
but Cambridge and Ilaileybury combined would, 1 
think, answer admirably. 

The principles of education at Cambridge have lately 
very much tended towards the recognition and encou- 
ragement of those sciences which (as forming part of a 
public education in this country) were at one time almo'^t 
peculiar to Hailey bury. Jurisprudence, ])olitical eco- 
nomy, and other moral sciences are now much regarded ; 
and although they have not attained the important posi- 
tion which is their due, and the facilities of instruction 
are not so great as could ))e wished, the rules are such 
that it would not in the first instance be neccijsary alto* 
gether to separate the Indian professional education from 
the general education of the university, but only to direct 
the studies of the young men destined for India into oru* 
of the several channels which the university already l■('‘ 
cognises and patronises ; and then to add some more 
purely professional knowledge, just as in the case ol 
those who arc destined to the professions of divinity, law, 
or physic. A man can now without mathematical or 
classical honours go up for honours in the “moral 
sciences ” tripos. 

If then we could arrange to tiansfer our students, 
and*so much as is necessary of our special establi^'h' 
ment, to a College at Cambridge, and to require of oil 
nominees to the civil service an ordinary degree, certain 
“moral science” honours, and a special certificate or 
degree of the Indian College, we could lose nothing of the 
present education, and we should gain that which is now 
wanting; we should still have our special college tor 
special purposes, but all the defects of tone and condiu t 
resulting from the isolation of Haileybury would h<‘ 
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ivnioved. Merged in the uiiiversitv, we should have 
the university tone. 

There would no longer be any difficulty in imposing 
sufficient severity in the tests, because we should have an 
independent standard ; and it would bo easy to fix ('xactly 
the grade of men whom you would admit to tin' scrvi('(\ 
You might say, We must hav(‘. men equal to those who 
take a certain class of honours, or to those' who (»btain 
fellowships in such a college ; and W(' might insist on such 
a standard. 

ITider the present university system a young man n(‘(‘d 
not, and under the rules whu'h we should ])res(*ribe lu' 
could not, give himself up to classics and mathema- 
tics, but he would still have a sufiiciently wide range of 
recognised and important subjects in which he (*ould 
legitimately and usefully measure liis strength with those 
who are to follow other professions. The obj(‘ct will be, 
perhaps, best and most simply elfccted )>y nupiiring so 
nmeh in particular subjects that the honours of otlu'r cle- 
pnrtments will be iinpossii)le, rather than by a prohibitory 
rule; or if it be found necessary, we might at once pro- 
hibit competition in those subjects which wiadd be ol 
least practical use. 

While the tone and education acquired by tin' members 
of the civil service would be much improved, they 
Would also be more known and ap})reciated by tiui 
Ihiglish public. An English lawyer of emincin'c may 
now treat with contempt the rough proceedings of a rough 
and unsatisfactory judicial system ; and an English states- 
man may not fully apjireciate a mere Indian adminis- 
trator. They know nothing of the personal qualities ol 
Ihe Indian judge or the Indian commissioner. Hut if they 
knew that these men had been their rivals and equals at 
Ihe university, they would regard them with infinitely 
greater respect. 
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A good man reading for three years at the nniversiiN , 
and taking liononrs there, wonld go out to India a 
really aeconiplished English gentleman. And on tin 
other hand, 1 should think it one of the greatest ad- 
vantages that those who do not take the prescribed 
honours ’and pass the preseribed tests will be no worsts 
off than before ; they will still have followed the re- 
gular course of education leading to all other profes- 
sions, and may still apply such talents, tastes, or accoiii- 
plisliinents as they may possess in any way that they see 
lit. If a man who cannot pass for India is also therel)y 
forewarned that he need hardly take the trouble ol' 
trying the law of England, he may still, for instance, go 
into the church. His university career would not be losl. 

I have bcibre alluded to the apprehension that the 
best men, having measured themselves with others, iniglit 
prefer to go into other j)rofessions ; but then, as I Iiuve 
also said, I wouhl at the same time so constitute the 
service that it should be a sufficient temptation to thi‘ 
best as well as to moderately good men. 

Abstractedly, then, it seems tome impossible to doid)t 
the advantage of a change such as I have suggested. Ihit 
Expense, &c., of uiust HOW look to thc expciisc aiul to thc 
transfer. particular mode in which it may be carried 
out. (3f course something must be lost on the building 
at Haileybury, but it need not be altogether sacrificed. 
Even if the Indian Government can find no use for it as 
a military college, or a school of practical art for natives 
coming over from India, and mechanical Europeans about 
to be sent out there, it is so near London that it might 
doubtless be sold for a school, or a mad-house, or a con- 
vent, or something of that kind. Say it cost 100,000/., 
it might perhaps be sold for 50,000/., and 50,000/. would 
be lost — no very overwhelming sum in the finances of 
India. 
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Well, suppose we sell Jlaile\i)urv for 50,000/., 
have that sum in hand to l)e^in witli. I nr- 

iliiiik tliat, instead of foundinu; a separate ranKomontH. 
college at Cambridg:e, it ini<>lit he for several reasons 
better, if possible, to form a union with one of tin* 
existing colleges. An arrangement of this kind would 
l)e cheaper and easier; avc should more readily lidl 
into a recognised place, and it is, I tliink, d(‘sirahle 
that the college should not be exclasivehj limitc'd to 
avowed candidates for the Indian serviei*. I would look 
out, then, for one of the less well-endowed andprospc'roiis 
colleges, possessed of room for building and extensions. 
Its members would, without dotdd, be delighted to ris(' 
into importance by the support of the Iiidian (ioviu'ii- 
meiit ; the legislature would remove any legal dillieulties ; 
a mixed college constitution and ruhes of goviunnieiit 
would be formed; and abuses Avould Ik* W(*ll j)rovid(‘d 
ngainst. The Indian Government would si 4 )})ly the 
funds for an inereasc of aeeommodation, making tin* 
college capable of liolding p(*rhaps double the iium])er 
rc(|uired for the Indian service. Suppose that this costs 
(to do it handsomely) 100,000/., — that is 50,000/. in addi- 
tion to the proceeds ofllaileyimry,— the college wouhl in 
return undertake to give a preferabh* title to admission 
to a sufficient number of persons nominated by tin* Indian 
‘Senate, and we should trust to the g(*neral educational 
attractions (with which we would invest it) to fdl up the 
remaining places. The librai*}^ and other fuinishings of 
Hailey bury would be transferred to Ihis college*. 

Arrangements might be made with the unive'rsity by 
which the Indian Government should sii]>ply anydiing 
that may be wanting to a comph‘te university course* e)f 
political economy, history, and jurisprudence ; e>f all tlie^sc 
^^ubjects, in fact, which, while especially lU'ccssary to the 
Indian service, have also been recognised as branches 
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of university education. Some additional professorships 
(of which the Indian Senate would be patron) might bo 
supplied from llaileybury with great benefit to the uni- 
versity. Considering also the importanee of India as a 
portion of the British empire, tlie university might bo 
willing to aihnit certain Indian professional subjects as 
university studies to be tested and weighed in the same 
way as other professional subjeets for professional degrees. 
Perhaps we might found professorships of Indian law 
(when wo get our codes) and of the Indian system of 
administration, or at any rate we should have lectures 
on these subjects in our own college, and the knowledge 
acc|uired would either go to form the total of a high uni- 
versity honour, or be a separate test in addition to a 
moderate honour. With all the additional establishment 
of tutors, professors, &c., supplied to the college and uni- 
versity, the future annual expense would not excecil that 
now incurred at llaileybury, so that the 50,000f. lost at 
llaileybury and rc-expeuded at Cambridge would la'ally 
be once and for all the whole expense. 

I had writteir thus far when I obtained the long- 
expected Cambridge Report, and I have now looked int(« 
ca.„bridgeCom- it- I thcrcby more than ever convincwl 
misHion Keport, pFoposcd aiTOngement would 

lived therefrom, beiieficial, not oiily to India, but ai 0 

to Cambridge and to Enlgand, and that wc are most loi 
tunate in having to arrange for our Indian education at 
the very time when the universities are in course of review 
and reform. I cannot pretend to give details of a con.si- 
dered scheme in this place, but the general nature of cortam 
arrangements may be alluded to. It, seems to me that by 
adding llaileybury to Cambridge wc should, while secur- 
ing our own objects, at the same time give to the univer- 
sity the very things of which she stands in neeil, ami 
that we should be received with open arms by that body. 
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Hie university especially desires to encourage the moral 
sciences, but she is cramped for want of means. There is 
a professor of political economy, but he receives no salary; 
his avenige earnings are G2/. J06\ per annum, and tin* 
study has not made the progress which it deserves. The 
handsome salary and distinguished abilities of the llailc'v- 
biiry professor of political economy would be an imnumsc' 
gain to the university. There is a professor of civil law, 
whose salary is stated to be inadequate, and an Indian 
ex-councillor is Downing professor of the laws of Eng- 
land. But the commissioners are of opinion that it is 
very desirable to give a much wider basis and more 
extended facilities to legal stmlics. Dow wel(‘ome, then, 
would have been the accomplished jurists who have held 
olfice at Ilaileybury! There is a read(‘r of Arabic, who 
seems to profess Oriental languages generally, and r(‘- 
eeives annually 40/. 106*., but the commissioners rmnark, 
with special reference to our Eastern possc'ssions, on the 
inadequate provision for this Iminch of (ulucation, and 
the importance of encouraging it if the means can aii}^- 
where be found. A Dailcybury prof(‘ssor of Oriental 
languages w^ould be exactly what is want(*d. On the 
other hand, we find at Oambridge, as professors of moral 
philosophy and modern history, th(‘ great names of Dr. 
Whewell and Sir James Stephen. In lact, by a singular 
coincidence, Cambridge and Dailcybury seem each to 
supply precisely what is most wanting to the other. 

The commissioners further ‘remark on the want of a 
provision for civil engineering and for modern languages, 
and propose to remedy the want. There is the same 
want at Haileybury. Then^ is nothing more advantag(‘- 
ous, I may say necessary, to the executive branch of the 
civil service than a little engineering know ledge, and at 
present every man is forced to pick up something of the 
kind in India in an unscientific wray, and principally from 
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intelligent but imperfectly educated natives. A voiy 
little "science as a basis would immensely extend liis 
practical usefulness. A knowledge of French would alse 
be most desirable ; and especially to the judicial brand) 
of the sorviec an acquaintance with the juridical literatiiro, 
to which French is the key, will be almost indispensable, 
'fhe Indian Government, then, might well assist the uni- 
versity to endow professorships of civil engineering and 
modern languages. 

An objection to the university might occur to some 
persons in regard to religious tests ; but 
iiciigioustcOB, no religious test is recpnreil 

for the educational course. It is only at the end of tk' 
course a condition to the actual granting of a degree that 
the graduate .should subseidbe a test which the grwit 
majority' of the classes tisnally appqjntcd to the ci\il 
serviee'have no didieulty in swallowing, but to which a 
few would object, and to which they should not be sub- 
jected. If this test were to be retained, there wmihl 
probably be no difficulty in securing in these cases a 
test of knowledge without a degree. But the religions 
test will no doubt be speedily abolished in acconl- 
ance with repeated reeommendations. Whatever argu- 
ment there may be in regard to “internal diseijiline, 

“ religious ordinances,” and “religious peace,” at Ox- 
ford, as a ])urcly Church-of-England establishment ; at 
Cambridge, where people of all religious persuasions air 
admitted to the whole collegiate course, to refuse theui 
degrees and honours is a simple piece of antiquated 
absurdity and injustice, which rests on no better founda- 
tion than a verbal direction of the orthodox King James 
I., on the occasion of a visit to Newmarket, and whieh 
must of course cease. At Haileybury the students all 
attend muster in a Church-of-England chapel widiout 
any objection, and I believe that in this respect it m no 
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wa^dillcrs from Cambridge, so that the ordinary univc'r- 
sity discipline could be no olujection. 

The present term of residence at Cambridge is thre(‘ 
years and one term. Hiis the commissioners 
propose at once to reduce to tliree years, aminati(>ns,&r. 
which would be just the right time for Indian studeids. 

Tlie present limits in regard to the age of admission 
to Hailcybuiy (17 to 21) would be uiiobjc'clionable. 
The preliminary India House examinations would still 
he necessary, because there is no sunieient test on ad- 
mission to Cambridge, and it is indispensable that the 
students should have so much ))reliminaiy acquireinent 
ill the way of general education that they may afterwards 
devote themselves more exclusively to spiu-ial subjects. 
The half-way examination, or ‘‘ little go,” at (.'am- 
hridge is merely a mitigab'd and reduced form of our 
India House examination, and therefore, for our jmrposcs, 
would go for nothing. The final examination for the 
ordinary degree of 13. A. is now so arranged that it doi‘s not 
necessarily involve considerable mathematical or classical 
aeipiirements, and can be no insupiTabhi bar to a s( ‘pa rate 
study of special subjects. The commissioners, however, 
propose a great improvement, viz. that th(‘ “ little go” 
should be slightly enhanced, and that, after jiassing this 
midway examination, students should be altogether frei'il 
from the farther necessity of reading classics or matin', - 
matics at all, and enabled to devote themselves exidu- 
sively to special or professibnal studies. An honour 
in any tripos, or a professional qualification, would then 
(coupled with the previous examination) entitle to a 
degree at the end of the course. This is exactly what 
would suit the Indian College. 

The “ little go ” as enhanced would still be hardly 
f>cyond our preliminary examination, and it would be 
accessary to have at the same time a private examination 
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of the Indian .students as a larther test, and with a wew 
to a report and (iisoriinination of persons destined for 
different hranelus. A knowledge of modern historv, 
moral jihilosophy, the first principles of jnri.spnidenoo 
and jrolitical economy, and of French, should at tliis 
(ime he required. 

A special college committee would he charged with 
the supervision, under the instructions of the Minister of 
Indian Affaias, of the character and qualifications of flic 
Indian candidates. At this point — that is, at the (-iid 
of one year and a half, immediately after the little go— 1 
woidd have a report from the committee, specifying wliidi 
Dhtiibuiion ..f students seem most fitted for and most de.siio 
pudcrits ttwoni- theiudicialhi-anchofthc service —which the 
caiious. ('xecutive hranch — which seem fitted fnr 

neither, hut may he well fitted for the army — and which 
are not fitted for India at all ; and I would distiii- 
g\iish the students accordingly. The studies of the?(‘ 
destined for the judicial hranch of the. service would 
henceforth he more properly juridical. Those reported 
lit for the army should forthwith have the option of 
qualifying themselves for that service. Those who.«e 
intellects, health, or other reasons would make them hud 
hargains for Indian service, might immediately turn 
their attention in some other direction. The remaining 
students would continue their studies till the end of the 
usual university jicriod. 

Of the young men who pass the “ little go,” those 
assigned to the executive department (the 
theMc'iutive large majority) would still prosecute the 
students. nioral sciences,* a moderate acquaintance 
with all of which will throughout their whole career he 
most useful and necessary to them. To these studies 
would now be added the elements of civil engineering 

* Jurisprudence, ixilitical economy, moral philosophy, modern history. 
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1111(1 of the ineehaiuoal arts, and a little Iliudostanei' ; 
aiul an opportunity might be taken to explain the most 
sueeessfiil methods of popular edueation. 

Ill the department of executive Jiirispnulenoe I would 
especially require attention to th(‘ prii)ci])les of criminal 
law and the science of punishments, and tlie general 
Indian administrative system should bo thoronglily mas- 
tered. Those who have a s(*ientihc turn would liav(‘ 
uii opportunity of learning the elements of geology, 
ehemistry, and liotany ; and it would be extremely 
desirable if we could institute a reader of practical 
agriculture, than which nothing would be mori^ useful 
to Indian executive ohicers. It is most desirable that 
111011 who are to siqierintend the execaitive of larger dis- 
tricts should acquire in England a litth‘ knowh'dge of a 
variety of Europi^an practical scicmces, which they will 
have so many future occasions of extending by experi- 
ence; and it will be a great advantagi^ to India if parti- 
cular members of the service ae({uire a last(‘ for, and siib- 
sc(pient more perfect knowledges of, jiarliciilar sciences. 

I would require at the final examination a fixe'd uni- 
versity honour in the moral sciences tripos, 
which under the proposed new system would 
also entitle to an ordinary degree. At tlie same time 
we should have a college examination in Indian history, 
the Indian administrative system, the elements of Iliridos- 
tarice, and one physical science selected by the student. 
Any additional qualification's in any other practical 
science would be recognised and taken into consideration 
in the relative classification of rank and merit. The 
particular university honour to be required, and tin; 
severify of the private test, of course cannot be exactly 
defined here ; but they must be so high as to insure the 
weeding out of fools, and the best education of men of 
good and superior intellect. 
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Even those wlio may diher in opinion as to the ad- 
vantage of a transfer to the university, under Uk^ 
system wliieli lias liithorto prevailed tliero, must admit 
that tlie s(‘h(‘m(5 proposed by tlie Cambridge Commis- 
sioners would meet all onr requirements, and render 
the arrangement in every way feasible. I have said 
that there are even at present very great opportunities 
of edneation at HaiJeylmry; — but if by relieving the 
students from the ineubiis of Oriental languages; ex- 
tending by one year their term of edu(‘ation ; placing 
them at tlie university; enhaneing the tests, and weeding 
out inferior men — if by these means we send out men of 
a better average of natural intellect, much more aeeoni- 
plishcd, the fruit produced in India will be much belter, 
and the cxeeptions to efficiency will be greatly fewer. 

At the same time it is by no means desirable that 
the executive officers should go out at an advanced age. 

Age on appoint- SCCd ill tllis eOlllltlT, 

which must grow up to practical effitieney 
in India; and it is of the utmost im])ortaiice that young 
men should be naturalised, as it were, in the East, 
before their ideas and habits arc completely formed. 
They must beeome to a certain extent Asiatic, to ad> 
minister properly an Asiatic government; and too great 
delay exceedingly interferes with this object. I would 
by all means eiieonrage the sending students to Cam- 
bridge at 17 or 18, so that those destined for the exe- 
cutive may go to India at 20 or 21. To India then tliey 
should be sent as soon as tlicy have jiassed. 

I think it necessary to distingviish the students des- 
tined for the judicial department early in 
distinguialiing their career ; because, if we arc to have 
separate judicial department, it is, as 
I have urged, absolutely necessary that 
the European judicial officers should be educated and 
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professional jurists ; and to <^et good jurists for India, 
you must sperially eduoato inon to tim })r()f(‘ssion. 
Suitable artielcs arc not to be found in the inarki't. 
j liav(‘ already alluded to tin', extrenu' difiieulty of an 
Indian judge's duties, and tlie ini])ortanee of his situalion 
astli(‘ head and superintendent of a large jiidieial eslal)- 
(isliineiit. To qualify men for sueh duties, yon must 
liave the high(\st <Mlu(‘ation added to great talent, and it 
is indispensable that the edueation should eomniemn' in 
England. I th(‘refore i)ro])ose, at the hali-^vay point in 
tli(‘ university course, to separate a <‘ertain number of 
studc'iits, and to educate them as proicssional jurists. 
The (irst four or live terms will give a. snlUcicmt insight 
into tastes, talents, and (diaractcr, and 1 would select 
aceordingly, and from this point would render altogether 
distinct the judicial and exivutivc services. 

t believe that higher goueral talent and ac(|uirements 
m necessary in the judicial than in the , 

*' ^ Anti for ro- 

exi'cutive diniartment, for this rc'asoii — that, 

‘ *11 I ijunliliralionH. 

^\llll(‘ our political situation wdl always 
make it neccvssary to keep in th(‘ hands of f]iirop('ans the 
lanater part of the exciaitive dirmdion, and diiti(‘S wliieli 
alford scope to many grad(‘s of tahmt and acipiircmient, 
the natives an* very well iitt(‘d for, and have a much 
larger share of, judicial duties, and I propose to giv(‘ them 
a regular legal education. 'I'lu; Europeans only hold 
1‘igh, and for the most part apjiellati* and superintending 
onic(‘s, and they will be of no* use whatevm’, unh'ss th(‘y 
are men of very superior (jualilications, capabh^ of pro- 
perly directing most acute native judges. In tin* cxe- 
entivo, one man orders, anotlit*!’ exe<*utes ; but in a good 
jmlicial system there will be an inevitabh* comparative 
mlmeasurement of intellect, black or white, covenanted or 
imcovenanted. The number of Europ(‘an judicial othciu’s 
'vill then be small, l)ut they must all be first-rate men, 

u 
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wlioni «T mo<1('rafe experience will render capalile of 
lioldiiiii: hit'll ollice. Tliere will b(‘ almost no places lor 
seeoiid-riite ineu. I would not, liowev(‘r, by any means 
select all tlie l)est men for the judicial branch. As^ood, 
or, p(‘rliaps, more hrilUant imm are necessary in the*lh>i 
j-aiiks of (he executive; but the latter department can 
employ a larji;er ]>roportion oi second-raie men. lii tln^ 
cjise of those selected as best litted for lep:al dnli(‘s, 1 
would, therefore, exact a more severe test of the 'minii/unn. 
of talent and acquirement. 

From the time, then, of the half-way examination and 
conse(|uent separation, the judicial studiaits 
<levote all their emu'gies to professional 
stucUuts subjects. They would study the sciem‘e of 
jurisprinUmce, the comparative featun^s of 
dilfereiit European codes, the history and lirst principles 
of Hindoo, Mahomedan, and Anglo-Indian law; audit 
may be expected that at the end of their college cart'ci 
tluy will be i)ossessed of a knowledge of the theoiy of 
law which will be a sutlieient foundation for a siipi'i- 
structiire of good legal practice. T would re(piire tlu'ii, 
at the tinal examination of judicial students, a very hiuli 
(•(‘rtificate of the Board of Legal Studies” (proposed hy 
the University (k)mmissioners), and likewise a good 
knowledge of French and the rudiments of Ilindostanco. 
'ihe other practical sciences would not be necessary to 
them, but such as can spare time and talent might, as 
in the other department, aC(|uirc accomplishments worthy 
of being weighed in the classification of merit. 


If we had in India a sutlieient working legal system 


And practical 
cdaciition. 


into which a young man would enter on his 
arrival, his education might here end, and 


he would be sent to commence the practice of law ia 


India. But in India we want practice as much as theory- 


Wt‘ have not only to supply lawyers, but to creat(‘ a 
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svsti‘111, and I therefore think that some praelieal (Mhica- 
(ion in Knro[)e is of very oroat importance. U is not so 
iK'cessary as in the executive department that a jiidieial 
ullicer should be early naturalised : there are few(M* dutii'S 
lor voung men, and there would be no ol)je(‘tio)i ())nt 
rather every inducement) to send them out at a sonu^what 
later age. 1 would therefore strongly r(‘coinnuMid that 
on l(‘aving the university they shouhl for a tini(‘ ]m‘ 
l)ioiight into contact with the pra(‘tical working of soin(‘ 
huropeau legal system. 

I do not think that it would t)e at all d(‘sirab](‘ that, 
our system should be founde<l exclusively on Kngiish 
principles, but would ratlna* try to condnne a know- 
ledge of different systems through individuals e<lucal('d 
ill the same theory of jurisprudeiuT, sent out for a tinu*. 
to see different practical systems, and then unitiMl in 
the body which is to found a new ja’actice. My plan 
tliereforc is, that after leaving college^ studenis should 
1)0 permitted to select a place of practical study, wh(‘r(‘ 
tiny should devote one year to accpiiring a cindaiii (jiiali- 
lieation in the legal praeticn^ of that phunn 

The present rules of the inns of court in regard to call- 
ing to the bar arc these : — terms must be k(‘})t (or thnn' 
years, of whicdi two years are ke])t by dinners alone, and 
during the third the student must attend a course of legal 
lectures ending in an examination and a certi(i(*at(‘ of a 
inoderatc qualification. Members of the university iuv- 
permitted to keep the dinner tC^rms by dining three times 
in each term, which involves an absence from col leg(‘ of 
hut two days. I would propose, then, that judicial students 
should be permitted to keep terms while in eolh‘g(‘, and 
that those who select English practice should aftcrwaids 
eompletc the remainder of the legal course, pass the (‘x- 
umination, and qualify for the l)ar. I would also rc(piiie 
u (‘(‘rtain attendance in the courts of justice, and would 

r 2 
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make tlie students transmit notes of tlic procured inus in 
tlieir own handwriting'* to an examiner. Tlie ii:eneral 
atmospliere of the courts and inns would ])e nsc'ful, aiii] 
in every way I tldnk that much good would result finm 
tlie a(M|uisition of this ])ractical (pialitication by a ])io- 
portion of the judicial nominees. The s[)irit of tlie age i^ 
now diametrically op])osed to tlie old ‘‘ tei'hnicalities of 
English law and nothing more tends to disabnsi' n 
man of the popular mis-notions concerning law (whii li 
have much misled our Indian judges) than an atti'iiiioii 
to and compn^liension of the proceedings and chaiig("< ol 
the Westminster Hall of this modern day. I may adl 
that there are some parts of the ptaailiar English modi' of 
trial, whiidi jirai'lically work remarkably well, and iim,^ 
witti advantage be copied. The clear way in Avhich an 
issue is joined, and the jiromptness and dash with Avliich 
a case once in court is tried and brought to a vi'i'diri 
(I’ight or wrong), is doubtless worthy of all commoiida- 
tioii. 

Again : the Scotch law is founded on the civil law 
comiuon to continental Europe; many of the Indian 
servants are Scotch, and a proportion of the stiidoiiD 
might well study the Scotch jiraetice. The rules ol 
qualification for the Si^otcli bar are these : — 

First, an examination in the civil law. 

Second, another examination, after an interval of one 
year, in Scotch law. 

1 would make this qualiVication, with a similar atti'iid* 
ance in the Scotch courts, an equivalent for the Englidi 
qualification. 

It would be very desirable that some students shoidd 
go to Paris ; and in the absence of tlie same iiiducenunii' 
which London and Edinliurgh would atford to Englishineii 
and Scotchmen, it might be desirable to hold out some 
premium in favour of those who do so. I am not at pri - 
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siMit siinicicnily ac‘(iiiaint(‘il with the rules of tlu' lu'olrs 
dll Droit, hut W(uil(l exael a reas()ua))l(‘ Kri'iich (junlili- 
catioii. If any lueii wer(3 found conversant with tlu' 
th'inian language, a (ierinan (jualification Avould also ht‘. 
V(‘ry useful. 

Tims, then, the judicial students would si)ei]d tlie yc'ar 
or^earand a half alhu* <i;ettini!;out of colle;j,’e, and, having’ 
altnined a })ractical (|iialifi(‘ation in some I(‘^al systimi, 
ihey would l)e sent out to India about (hi; a;;’(‘ or(w(Mdy- 
I wo or twenty-tliree. 

My plan does not at all approxima((‘ to anotlnu* of 
wliieh T have heard, viz. tliat Indian Judicial olfna'rs 
should ])e selected from the Kn<i:lisli bar by llji‘ j’ud,a(‘S 
ill this country; inasmuch as, fii'st, my Indian nomimn's 
would 1)0 subjected to a very hi.uh test, indi'pmidcmt oT 
the ([ualification for the bar; se(*ond, whil(‘ in favour 
of a slight knowledge of tlu^ praidice of the courts of 
'lillerent countries, I think that to be(*omc professionally 
attached and wedded to Knglisli law would b(‘ injurious, 
as involving many principles and vii'ws (piit(‘ iiia))- 
plica])lc to India ; third, (‘ven supposing tin* Judges to 
oxereise the very best disciaaioii in tlH‘ sidi'ction, they 
ooiild not bo supposed to know (uiough of a man till h(‘ 
has been six or eight years at the bar, and if simt out 
at that time he would be nearly useless for seviu’al yiairs 
more — he must commence Ids Indian (‘ducation, Just 
the same as a younger man (it \vould not b(‘ [)roj)os(Mh 
for instance, to put him on the bench till la* is familiar 
^vith the languages), and he would cnt(‘r upon actual 
hiisiness much too late in life ; fourth, all tlu* best iii(‘n, 
idl who arc likely to get on at the liar, after being tlu'rc*, 
long enougli to prove themselves, would not acc(“[)t the 
appointments, or not without extravagant salaries. For 
niany reasons, then, this plan could not in any way suc- 
ceed ; we must hav(' a scjiaraie Judi<Mal establishm(*nt. 
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ir the. iinivorsiiv schema be accepted, it will tlicn 
l)e time enough to determine regardiim a 
])articular college. I think I may assiiim* 
(.ainUn.iKc. there is no ])art of the universitf/ di^ i- 

])line of (Vimbridge whicli will be any obstacle to vouhl:' 
nuMi d(‘stined for India. But the (piestion of roniidin;^ 
a, S(!parate college or joining another must principally 
d(‘pend on the degree to which a sufficient control aii<l 
unobjectionable system of collegiate disci})line can lu' 
s(M*ured by the articles of union. I think that all tli(‘ 
Indian students must be in the same college ; but I alsi 
think it of great im])ortanco that it should not be coii- 
iiiu‘d to them exclusively, but that others d(‘sir()ns of 
particularly attending to thos(‘ most useful branches of 
liberal knowledge which form so large a portion of tlir 
Indian (|ualiff(*ation should be admitted and attracted, in 
order to give the institution a less exclusive chara(*t(M' 
and to encourage intercourse, com])arison, and conipidi- 
tion. We principally wish to give to civil servants, befoo' 
h'aving Buropcs the most useful i)arts of European edu- 
cation, while W(‘ superadd the foundations of professional 
acquirement; but the greater part of their more strictly 
|)rofessional knowledge they will acquire in India. It is, 
tlierefore, by no means desirable altogether to segregate 
tliem from the rest of the world vSooner than is necessary. 
Either, then, in founding a new college, or in a union 
with another, 1 would provide for a proportion of general 
students. 

If a union be in any case practicable, I should say, 
judging from the University Keport, that Downing Col- 
lege is exactly what we want. It is a recent college, 
unembarrassed by ancient statutes and rules ; it has a 
large endowment, but the funds were miscalculated ; and 
a Chancery suit put everything wu'ong. The college was 
commenced on a great scale, which was not carried out, 
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it sc(‘ins to 1)0 uiilinisliod mid almost stranded, 
iiotwitlistaiidiii^’ a larg’(‘ (‘xiuMiditiiro of uioiu'n and a 
eniisidorablo iiicoiiKL llerii has iiitrndiiet'(l die 

,s\sr('iii of iiicor})oratin«»: Avith a colh^uH* proh'ssnrsliips df 
liiodcrii sci(Mi(a‘S (roc‘oji;i listed by the niiivorsity), wliieli 
]< ('xaetly tliat whieli we should liiid most (‘oiivimieiit in 
(Ik* Indian (^olh'go. [f, th(*ii, J)owniii<i: bo williiiii,’ lo ronii 
a union, it will suit us oxooodin^ly woll, and w(‘ niiaht, 
at a modorate cost, niako it oik* of tin* lar<:'(‘sl and most 
important collo^os, with provision for, say, lot) Indian 
( andidates and 150 e'onoral studonts. 

If diliiculties bo found to oxist in tlio way of a union 
with an existing oolh^^’o, [ would still found a. s(*paral(‘ 
Indian ooll(‘^o in commotion with tlio univ(*rsily, and 
imagine that there could Ik* iio obstacle to such a nn'a- 
siiro. \Vc might still admit a certain nunib(‘r of iioii- 
pmfessional students, and might show Jhigiand tin* way 
to an impiwed system of education, mon* jiracti<‘al than 
that wdiich has hitherto jirevailed. 

1 shendd say that chaplains, civil engine(*rs, seliool- 
masters, and other persons destimal for tin* Indian 
sevvice, might, wdth great advantage, lie (‘dueat(‘d in the 
college patroniz(*d and provided with ()ri(*ntal facilities 
by the Indian government; and (‘venlually it may 
become the fountain-head of our Indian educational and 
polytechnic establishments. 

If, on the other hand, for reasons which are not, 1 
confess, at present intelligible to im*, it be If 8oi)«-ine re- 
considered desirable to keep Ilaih‘yburv in anicu<Iineii(s iil, 
its present situation, I need only say that 
many of mv suggestions will still be ap})]Kmble. I would 
J'tiirdiminish the study of Oriental languages, and would 
increase that of the practical sciences. I would impose 
a series of examinations, which should be sudicieiit tests 

intellect and of substantial acquirement, and would 
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take moasiiri'S to oiiforcc a due administration of (liibc 
tests. 1 would distinguish the judieial servants at an 
early |KU’iod, and would ^,ivc them some eonsideraMr 
juridical education before sending them to India. 1 
would ])rovide that, regarding every student iiasscd Inr 
service in India, the college eoumnl should not only cci- 
t iiy to certain arbitrary educational marks, but should abo 
furnish to the (iovernment the following declaration : 

“ We hereby declare, ui>ou honour, that, from oar 
suflicient knowledge and experience of A. B., we fullv 
believe him to be a jierson of good intellect and attain- 
ments, likely to become fitted to till highly arduous, iin- 
jiortant, and resjionsiblc otliees.’ 

[ would no longer leave it in tin- |)Ower cd' tlm 
professors to say that, while theoretically bound to send 
out lit men, they consider themselves und(>r a “moral 
obligation ” to send out unlit men. 1 aver that smiii' 
youtig men arc now sent out of whom the jiroti'SMir' 
could not sign a certificate in the form which 1 have 
proposed ; ami I submit whether any person should lie 
entertained of whom so much cannot be predicated. 1 
believe that the minimum test for entrance into the 
service is even now higher than that required for en- 
trance into any other profession ; but then we must bear 
in mind the, exclusive nature of a service limited in 
numbers^ the dillieulty and importance of the duties, 
the peculiar circumstances which render it impossible to 
employ innocuously any ufifit men, and the conseciucnt 
extreme necessity of guarding to the utmost against any 
individual exceptions to general efficiency. 1 therefore 
do most strongly urge that the test of minimum capacity 
should be raised. 

I have thought it almost waste of argument to dwell 
on the manifold reasons for disiiensing with the excessive 
proportion of the Oriental languages in the education 
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(>\a('t(Ml at Hailoybiirv. Kvory oiu‘ is a,ureiMl on lluH siib- 
i,ri. I l)C'liev(‘ that tlien^ is no law rnjuiriim’ 

, . -Ill Situlv of Oi 1- 

that tlio studiMits time and attention should cniniiMM-unKcs 
lie saerilieed to a, tyrannical imposition of 
Sanscrit (that liardcst of lan^uaj^cs). No student can 
iiiak(‘ any jiractieal use of Hanserit, and not oni' in a hiiii- 
(livd prosecutes it as a litt'rary aecomplishnient one' hour 
ath'i* lie (doses his luioks at 1 laihwlmry. I would tluna'- 
litiv at on(*e aliolish it. In rejiard to th(‘ practical laii- 
iniayes, f would a<) simply on this prineipUi— that so much 
can be learnt in Knj^iand as Avadl, or lUMudy as wi'll, as 
in India, should be learnt in Kn<;‘land ; but that (‘ver\ - 
tiling’ which may lie karnt with mmdi |j:reater facility in 
India should be left to be learnt in India. I would (‘spe,- 
cially insist on this arran^enumt, b(‘eause tlu‘r(‘ is a, m*eat 
(h'al more that is worthy of l)ein<i: h^arnt in Knjziand, and 
\\Iii(di then' is no opportunity of l(‘arninu: in India, than 
the student is at all likely to ac(‘om|>lish in th(‘ pi'C'scinbiMl 
time. I think that the Oriental alphabids and soiik'- 
tliiii”: of the grammar and very earliest rndiiiKnits ot th(‘. 
language may be learnt in England n(‘ariy as W(dl as in 
India, and so far J would go, but not om* step rartlnn*. 
With this foundation the civil scTvaiit will pi(d< up a 
much better ])raetieal knowledg(‘ ot the vernacular 
tongue in India, without expending (^ne-t(ndh oi the time* 
and labour wasted in hlngland. in India, ol (*ourse, an 
aiiplicatioii to, and suilieient knowledge of, the language 
must be rigorously i‘xaetcd ; but that the tim(‘ at Ilailey- 
iairy should be wasted in aecpiiring what is in ))ractic(‘ a 
mere inlinitesimal knowledge is monstrous and a)>sm’d. 

In sending men to India in the executive branch of 
the service, due regard must b(‘ paid to 
physical fttness. It is but entailing a 
hurdeii on the Government to send out, in 
any capacity, any man whose health is not ec[ual to a 
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very hard servi(‘o. The fact (to which 1 have bcfoiv 
alluded) must l)(^ jiarticAdarly remembered, that an 
cutive civil servant is by no means a mere man of ivd 
tape and ollicial routine. It is, in this respect, a p(M*iili:ir 
and a sort of semi-military service. A man must Ik‘ ; is 


ready to ride as to write; to head an armed party as to 
count rupees ; he must discipline his police, be ]>r(‘i)ar(Ml 
for all emergencies, and never apply to the militaiv 
except in such extreme cases as very seldom occur. Wo 
must therefore have men who can not oidy write but act. 

The Knglisli education of the candidates for the civil 
service being- su(‘ecssfully completed, and 

i^nddisoTbution the tests surmounted, they will be ap- 
otciviUirvanu. India. YoiMvill 

have for service in that eountry a body of nuMi ol 
not less than moderately good intellect and of very lii^li 
education. 

The first (question which here arises is, whether th('iv 
shall be, as at present, several distinct services for dil- 
ferent parts of India, Bengal, Madras, and Bombay ; oi‘ 
Avhethcr all shall be sent out for general servic(‘, leav- 
ing it to the Supreme Government to distribute tla'in 
according to the requirements of each locality. Tlic 
latter practice now, in fact, prevails in the l^engal 
service, comprising upwards of three-fifths of the whole 
number, who, after arrival in India, are distributed to 
Bengal, Agra, and the Punjab by the Supreme Govern- 
ment. There arc many strong arguments in favour of 
this course, and T have previously alluded to the especial 
desirableness of establishing some intereommunieatii>u 

lietween the services. 

Still the difiference of language and other reasons 
make it quite necessary that there should be local 
divisions of the service ; that particular officers should 
be ordinarili/ employed in particular provinces ; and m 
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tlu' oxcrutiv(‘ l)raiich it is of essential importanee that 
tiK' practical education should be at once eonuneneed in 
tli(‘ province for which each servant is desioned. 21ie 
yoiinii- servant’s first year will be employed in learning;' 
tli(‘ vernacular languai^e, and in this everything depiaids 
on locality. It would be useless to send 'him to tlu' s(‘at 
o( the Supreme (Joverument, to l)e thence immediately 
sold elsewhere. 1 would therefore send the executive 
iioiiiiiices of each year to thedifterent local governnuMits, 
according to a scale of distrilmtioii to be furnished by 
(he Governor-tTcneral ; but T would not constitute alto- 
gether separate services. 

In regard to the judicial department, I would ])ro])ose 
iniothor arrangement. I should not (*on- 
sider the legal education of the judicial ser- yinVs on alrha? 
vaiits complete when they sail for India, and 
would not plunge them immediately into judicial dnti(‘s. 

I have alluded to the circumstance that we must have 
51 general native judicial languag(^ for all India, in which 
hiws, precedents, and final appeals may b(‘ authorita- 
iLvely promulgated to the natives, and which language 
must, without* doul)t, be llindostanee. A critical know- 
ledge of legal Hindostanee will be therefore essential 
fo all judicial oflicers ; and a moderate tiine spimt in 
requiring it will not be in any case lost to them. They 
J^hould also have opportunities of stinlying the higher 
hranehes of Indian law and observing the Indian prac- 
dce. The number of European judicial students will not 
he large enough to form several separate colleges ; and 
I would therefore, in the first instance, send them all to 
fhe head-quarters of the Supreme Government, where 
they would be attached as “ novices ” to the college of 
justice, in contact with the supreme court of justice and 
^vith the central establishment for the juridical education 
of the natives. They would there obtain a knowledg(.‘ 
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of Tliiifl()staii(M‘, niid of riidiaii law, Indian conrts, nn/l 
Tiidian judicial olluTrs; and I would try to arran^x' lliiit 
tlioy should practise for a time as advo(*ates hefoiv ili(> 
head-(|uar((‘i' courts. When sufliciently ([ualified, 
would h(‘ distrihuted to the local gorernmenis Idr pmc- 
tical servi(*e, and they would then lie recpiired fiirlln i* a, 
(jualify themselves in the local language. Tlu'ir lirn 
(‘inph^ymeni would be as ( Jovcrnmeiit advocates ^ frcin 
this they would lie promoted to be sub-judges, tlidK !' 
to be zillah judges, and so on, according to their ([imli- 
lications. 

I think that the existing service should be at omr 
dividiMl into executive and judicial branches 

I have su})})osed the judicial line to be entindy S(pii- 
]*ated from tlu' executive; but^ n a \H 

Iransfcrs fioni , ’ , 

om'brauciito exceiitioiial cases of entire misconcenticii 

another, *■ , p i i • i 

ol a man s talents, or loss oi his physic;il 
vigour, it may be necessaiy to transfer him undt'r :i 
special rule, rather than sacrifice him altogeth(‘r. 1 
would permit such transfers only with the sanction ct 
the Governor-General, after a special report of the local 
governor, and the (“ircumstancc should 1)0 immediati'ly 
rei)ortcd to the Senate. 1'he person proposed for traiisUa’ 
would be sent to the (*ollege of justice, or as assistant to 
the head of a district (according as he is about to enter 
the judicial or executive department), and would be re- 
quired to learn his new duties from the beginning, aii<l 
to pass a very strict examination before being emplo} ed 
in any important oilice. He would then take his ])lacc 
at the bottom of his new department. 

Although I would distribute all the civil servants, 1 
Ordinary local ^lu dccidcdly for breaking down the prese nt 
c^lfraordinar^'^ impassablc liuc between Bengal, Madras, 
interchange. Boiubay. I would huve, US of right, 

but one service; would, in practice, ordinarily distribute, 
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l)nt would ponuit extraordinary iuter(*bansi’e : in short, 
^Nould })ut the whole service on exactly the same rela- 
tive footing as that on which the ditrerent divisions of 
lli(' llcngal service now are in reference to one anotluu’. 

My principle would he to make servi(*(‘ ordinai'ily 
iiiiicli more local than at ))resent; but in (‘xtraordiiiary 
cases, and especially in th(‘ highest grades, l(‘ss coin- 
})let(‘ly and exudusively so. ft is, I think, of the gri'atest 
iiii])ortance to have more regard to localities jis tlu' ordi- 
nary rule, fn a service of foreigners wo have little oi*ca- 
sioii to fear the ill elfcet of local connections ; but, on tlu' 
(idler hand, infinite evil results from tin' way in which, 
U) suit the strict rule of promotion and otlu'r jiersoiial ob- 
ji'cts, men are continually transferred from oik' (‘xtremity 
ei‘a presidency to the other, without the smalh'st regard 
In local considerations, and especiall}^ to language'. In 
llindostan, Ilindostanee is the one iinivi'rsal language' 
wliieh every one, sooner or later, aiapiiri's, and a want of 
knowledge of the language is a deliciency hardly (‘ver 
iittributed to any civil otlicer of conshh'rabh' standing in 
tliat province. Ihit even in Hengal Projaw, ignorance 
nt Bengalee is a most serious ])ractical evil; and [un- 
derstand tliat in the Afadras presidi'iicy tlu; vai*i('ty of 
languages and conseipient ignorance is much f('lt. Pven 
^vliere language is no insuperable liar, for many other 
I’casons an olhcer is infinitely more etficient in a locality 
'vith which he is acquainted than in one of which he is 
totally ignorant. I would mhke it, then, the rule that 
men should not only lie distributed to dillerent local 
.governments, but that each local governor should, for 
‘>i'diuary service, distribute them to particular province's, 
'vhere they might acquire a thorough lamiliarity with 
the vernacular language, and other local information, 
lleyond certain local limits there should be no claim to 
l>i*omotion or change as a rule. I would give to local 
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governors the power of transferring* within tlieir own 
limits exee})tionally, and on recorded grounds; and to 
the (TOveriior-CileiK'ral a similar power of transfen*iiin- 
from one government to another on very specnal groiinds, 
to ])e ivjiorted to the Senate. 

r have already stated that the ohices of tlu' Supn iiu' 
(Jovernment would be tilled at discretion from the vliolc 
service; and I would especially forbid the gradual Ihrina- 
tiou of any separate biireaucratie service, to which tlicrc 
might, perha])S, be some tendenc.y. Local ex])erit‘ii(r 
and practice would lie the onl}" proper qualification for 
employment in the oflices of the geneiul government. 

As it would produce iueonvcnience if all the best iihmi 
should go to a hxvourite local division, it will he belC'i* 
to make the distribution to different governments niatti i* 
of patronage, as at present. The power of lociil distrilm- 
tion within a government, and the exceptional transfers, 
you must trust to the governoi*s and Governor-! ieneral, 
subject to review by the Senate. It will, of course, lx* 
desirable so to settle pay and other matters as to make 
service in different localities as nearly eijual in advan- 
tages as possible, and to leave as little scope for imae 
patronage as may be. 

In proposing the third year of English education a( 
Abolition of (Cambridge, I have already absorbed the 
‘‘ college ” sys- year HOW wustcd, aiul frequently mueli 
worse than wasted, “in college,” as it is 
called at the presidency towns."* 

In ‘Modern India’ (p. 268) I have explained the 
Calcutta “ College” system. Anything more useless te 
the very good, and more noxious to all who, for the 

* Wlicn T say a year, I mean to take an avcingc (perhaps under the lact\ 
as the stay in college really varies from two mouths to two or three yciU", 
according to the idleness, extravagances, and love of a town-life of the indi- 
vidual. 
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first time let loose in life, arc not perfectly steady and 
uii(l(T‘ complete self-command (tlie <2;reat majority), it is 
(|uite impossible to conceive. Tliere is, in reality, no 
colk'ge or discipline of any kind, but a mere premiinn 
oil conimencing the servi(*e by a t>i‘etracted course of 
injurious idleness and extravagance. During the whole 
of this time a young man re(‘eives the pay of govcu’u- 
iiK'iit, and he does not learn one-half so much as h(‘ 
uLiist have pi(‘ked up in a couple of months in any 
magistrate’s ollicc. lie lives just as he pleas('s, but 
is required eventually to pass a mild examination in 
the most unpractical parts of two language's. Beyond 
his books he hardly learns a word of any language. In 
spite of all the disadvantages of such a place, he may 
(‘asily (even if he have no turn for language's) learn 
enough to pass the examination, such as it is, in, say 
lour months : everything beyeniel this is sheer ielleness. 
When he is passed as ^‘qualilieel for the public servie/e',” 
he enh neither speak, nor read manus<T‘ipt, nor do any- 
thing else necessary to his duties, and is quite as use'- 
less to government as the day he laiide<l ; while, on 
the other hand, he has generally got into debt, and done 
iinicli to injure himself. Till lately, ii he expmided the 
atinost limit of time, he was always passed in the end ; 
and the theoretical rule for sending home again those 
who failed to pass had fallen for many years into total 
desuetude ; but [ am bound here to state that, the prac- 
tice of remaining “ in college ” and doing nothing be- 
coming worse and worse, one or two examples have 
actually been made. One young man has undoubtedly 
heeri sent home from Madras, and it is said that two 
others arc to come from Calcutta. But even siq)posing 
that the examination is bond fide passed at the end of a 
couple of years (plus time on medical certificatii), very 
httle is gained, and the evils remain nearly as great as 
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over. Whoji T.oihI Wollosloy Ibuiidcd ii collogo, it 
iiieroly l)ooanso lie wished to supply in India an (educa- 
tion vvhieli lias Ikhui siu(*e pnjvided in Kiigland ; and now 
that th(‘ Indian Oolleg(e lias eeased to exist, h(‘ would 
iK'ver have dreamt of the ridieailous faive of keepiiin 
young men in the jiresideney towns to pass in the lan- 
guages. 

A few individuals defend the jiresent system on uiu' 
solitary ground, viz. that it is d(‘siral)le that young moii 
should so'C something of society and the world, and 
lieeome known to the heads of the govcTiimcnt. .Mob 
assuredly they are at that age infinitely better away 
from the society and world of such a plaice as (.^alcutla, 
and their longei* stay in l^]ngland and at the university 
will fully supply any real desideratum of this kind, 
it might be well that the princiiml men of the local 
govermneiit should kno\v something of their futiin^ suli- 
ordinak's; but of the good men wlio pass (pii(*kly and 
go away they know littlc‘, and their knowledge^ of die 
others is of the most unfavourable dicscription. Kvcii 
this argument does not in any degree apply to nnni 
destined for Vpper India now kejit in (^ahmtta; and in 
all cas(‘s the object would be much better effected ly 
afterwards encouraging and promoting the occasional 
temporary visits to the seat of each government of tiir 
men employed under it. 1 ^vould jiropose, then, utterly 
to i)ut an end to the “college” system in India, so 
far as concerns the executive department. The judicial 
students would be older and more usefully employed, 
and I hope that they would not fall into mischief. 

T would at once send a young exeemtive servant as 
apprentice to a good magistrate and cel- 
paTtment? ^ Icctoi*, wlicro lic sliould remain in be//!/ 
ficoshtpo^r puplUariy on a imxlerate allowance, till 
• joung civilian. qualified for small duties. A native 
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teacher should be assigued to liini ; and, as soon as he 
knows eiiouo-h of tlic lanj^iiage, he should translate the 
ordinary petitions, &r., of the court. 

Before noticing particular examinations, T may here 
say that, as young men should be sufficiently tested 
both in intellect and character before leaving home, I 
tliiiik it very undesirable and unfair that, after putting 
(hoin in the way of temptation, and allowing them an ex- 
orhitant time to learn a smattering of the languages, you 
slioiild then, if they do not pass, send them home upon 
tlioir friends utterly ruined, and too old to begin any 
other profession. I would rather use discii)]ine towards 
the refractory. They should be ])ermitted no more 
than a reasonable time at a good statiot), and on a 
tolerable allowance. If a man does not pass, he should b(^ 
at once banished to the most disagreeable and solitary 
station to be found, put on the smallest subsistence 
allowance, and kept there, all leave ami i]idulg<‘n(a^ of 
every kind being absolutely refused (except in case of 
extreme illness), till he passes. If he do(‘s not pass, I 
would employ him as an English copying clerk, and pay 
him by the piece, 

I would require, first, that he should obtain a sufii- 
eimit colloquial knowledge of the verna- I'jist oxamina- 
eular to understand and make himself 
inulerstood ; second, that he should be acquainted with 
fhe most ordinary rules anel practice of office, ^khis 
lirst, and comparatively slight examination, should be 
conducted by a committee under the commissioner ol 
Ihe division, who must certify upon honour. As soon 
it has been passed, the young man Appointment 
Would enter the lowest official grade as an “ assistant, 
^issistant, and would be employed in those minor duties 
I’or which he may be fitted, and which are most likely to 
J^dve him practical knowledge. 


X 
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The government of Bengal has the merit of havin 
lately instituted an excellent system of farther exaniina 
tions.* The first examination will prove nothing bcyon< 
the mere rudiments of knowledge. But i 

Second exami- . . ^ i i 

nation in offl- IS uiost important that a man should not bi 

ciai duties. farther promoted till he has the knowletip 

necessary to form a really efficient officer, so far as cai 
be ascertained by examination. Till lately there was ik 
such test in any presidency, and I believed it to be now 
confined to Bengal proper, but have lately seen a state 
ment that there is something of the kind at Bombay 
There can be no doubt that it should be univcrsall} 
enforced, that a high degree of knowledge should Ik 
required, and that no man should have any claim wliat- 
ever to promotion beyond the grade of assistant till it 
is passed, but, on the contrary, should be altogethei 
debarred from advancement. Those who never attain 
this qualiftcation must remain throughout their service 
in the inferior situations for which only they are titted. 

For so important and severe a test, it is necessary 
above all things to secure uniformity, and a strict en- 
forcement of the wishes of government. I think, theiv- 
fore, that we could not trust it to separate divisional 
committees ; and noiv it would be every way advan- 
tageous that those who have reached this stage shouM 
become known to the heads of the government : I woiibl, 
therefore, have an examination committee only at the 
head-quarters of each local government, and the exami- 
nations vshould be annual. All assistants who are duly 

* I learn that the Bengal examinations are carried out with great finnne>'^ 
and honesty, and that most of the assistants are successfully puzzicii, I 
would only remark that I would not lay too much stress on a critical nn i 
])oli8hed knowledge of the languages. If a man can familiarly talk an'l 
understand, that is quite enough ; to require more would he giving an 
advantage to men of mere philological tastes and talents which would bt? 
no way desirable. 
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prepared would conic up to bead-quarters for a sori('s 
of examinations.^ 1 would require a complete kno\vl(Mli>e 
of ofiicial duties, a familiar acquaintance with the lau- 
oiiao’c, and a certifleate of temper, energy, and conduct 
iittiiig the assistant for higher duties. I would jdace 
relatively all who pass in each year; and seniority, as a 
claim to future promotion, should be reckoned from tlu'- 
date of passing tliis examination. The government, 
having, at the same time, the opportunity of personally 
seeing and judging of the passed assistants, would be 
the better able to determine regarding their future em- 
ployment. 

For whatever department of the executive a man is 
destined, I think that up to tliis point all should alike be 
trained in the ordinary duties of a district, but some 
distinctions may be henceforth made, l^irticular nnm 
may be set apart for special duties. Home, s-.baciucnt 
wlio have shown aptitude for revenue de- mstributjon. 
tails, would be employed in settlement duties, soim^ in 
the special police, some, perhaps, in the dcjiartimnits of 
'^alt, opium, and accounts, or in the ])olitical (l(‘[)artmont. 
It is very important that in all dejiartments, of which 
tlie superior superintendence is in the hands of the 
<‘ivil service, one or two juniors of that class should 
idso be employed and trained for future ju’omotion. It 
is absurd to appoint a man suddenly as luxid of a 
pecMiliar department of which he knows nothing; yet 
this practice is too common* in all oflices out of the 
regular executive line (anti in none more than th(i jiidi- 
department). If civil servants are to manag(‘ the 
manufacture and sale of salt, opium, &c., they should 
have some opportunities of aciiuiring experience. 

The point which we have now reached must b(‘, I 
should say, the limit of examinations. We cannot carry 
h^i’ther any fixed rule of promotion. We know that with- 

X 2 
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out a certain knowledge no inan can be cfificient ; ])ut tin* 
measure of subs(‘quent elTiciency is by no means to Ik* 
altogether tested by an examination — very far from it. 
ElFiciency may depend on many other qualities than 
those which can be thus ascertained. Henceforward, 
then, we come to the more difficult question of discre- 
tionary promotion. 

I am far from supposing that you can altogcdlier 

dispense with a limited system of scniorilv 

Promotion. . . -v x i Ti. • • i- ' 

in a service so constituted, it is, in tact, 
unavoidable ; and it must always be remembered tliat 
the prescidption in favour of seniority is a great gua- 
rantee against jobbing or personal favouritism in llu‘ 
distribution of patronage, and is exceedingly effective 
to that end. Not every governor has nerve to break 
through the prescription in cases which would fully 
justify his doing so ; but no governor dares to do so 
when he has not most decided and unquestionable 
grounds. Every man is well known, and the attempt 
to promote over the heads of seniors from mere privati' 
favour would never be quietly submitted to. If we once 
admit a very nice weighing of not very remarkable merits, 
without regard to seniority, in the ordinary routine of office 
(in which we want good, but not necessarily the best men), 
we open a wide door for the influence of other feelings. 

But, on the other hand, the rule of seniority must 
be confined within very moderate limits. No unfit 
man must be appointed to any office, however old his 
standing ; it must merely be -a question of the order of 
promotion among the fit, and the highest appointmenls 
must be altogether excluded from the seniority system. 
In the superior offices you must have not only good, but 
the best men ; and in regard to these, the opinion of the 
service and the public is found to be a sufficient gua- 
rantee against jobbing. 
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I liave proposed that seniority for ])romotion should 
count from the date of passing, and in the order of 
passing, the final examination. With this basis, added to 
u little more support to the governor in excluding from 
])r()niotion unfit men, and the separation of departments 
and localities, I think that the order of ])romotion now 
ol)taining in the North-Western Provinces would become 
ill the main satisfiictory, and that it would hardly bo 
prudent to interfere to a very much greater extent with 
the rule of seniority ; nor indeed would there be very 
ureat scope for farther change. An assistant, passed as 
ipialified for promotion, will be appointed in his turn 
(unless there be any special disqualification) deputy lo 
tli(‘ head of an office ; in this position his caiiaeity will bi' 
wvy fully tested, and, if he a]>pear unlit for an iinh'- 
poiident and important office, it will lie the bonnden duty 
of the governor to promote him no iartlier. In particular 
instances of a man’s proving decidedly unfit for the 
duties already intrusted to him, I would put it in the 
power of the governilient to turn him back to some such 
inferior duty, on the pay of an assistant or uncovenanted 
deputy-collector. 

But these cases would be, I hope, the exception, and 
among the fit I should not be disposed to make the order 
of promotion to the head of an office altogether disci e- 
fionary. Due regard must be had to special and local 
circumstances ; but otherwise, with the limiffitions 
already mentioned, I would let seniority be still tlie 
general rule in regard to this particular step of promo- 
tion. The best juniors might be employed with the least 
efficient seniors: they would have their reward after- 
wards ; for beyond the grade of head of a district, or 
departmental office, T would, I repeat, absolutely repu- 
diate any rule of seniority, as is now, in fact, for the most 
part the case in the North-West Provinces. I cannot sup- 
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pose tliat it would often l^c desirable to promote a man 
to a su]UM-ior apjmintment till he becomes, by the 
of limited seniority, head of an office ; but that jzrmlo 
attained, he will be immediately eligible for any furtlier 
promotion, especially if (as is often the case) he has, as 
deputy, already done the greater part of the work of a 
district. 

I confess that at this stage one effect of my sclimno 
did at first sight somewhat appal me. I could not iK'lp 
reflecting on the unhappy fate of some districts if it liad 
not been in the power of the governor to ki(*k tlir 
magistrate and collector upstairs into a judgeshi]) ; and 
the cessation of that resource, however beneficial to llu‘ 
judicial de{)artment, seemed full of danger to the oxe- 
cutive. But the power of dispensing with the services 
of men who become inefficient must be an essential part 
of the system ; and if you must get rid of the head of 
an executive office, you must make him retire on a 
pension, instead of promoting him to be a judge. A 
fit and tried man, promoted to the head of an office, is 
not likely, under ordinary circumstances, to become unfit 
before he is entitled to his regular annuity, and, when ho 
is so entitled, (xovernment must have the fullest pover 
to cease to employ him. 

Commissioners of divisions, members of the revenue 
and criminal boards, chief secretaries to Government 
ministers, and other superior officers, will then be se- 
lected from the best of those who have attained the 
grade of head of a local office, without any farther regard 
to seniority beyond the fair preference to the senior 
as between two equally fit men, to which no one vdd 
object. 

I have referred to the present course of promotion in 
the executive department of the North-Western Provinces; 
but when we are assured that promotion no longer goos 
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])y seniority, it must not be supposed that the infriiigc- 
iiicnts on the strictness of that rule, ventured by Mr. 
Thomason, arc general. I do not know the exact practice 
in Madras and Bombay ; but this I can say, tliat no asser- 
tion regarding the abolition of seniority in any degree 
applies to Bengal proper. Seniority there holds to a most 
noxious and improper extent, and is even extended to the 
higher appointments. Nothing can be more monstrous 
tliaii the system by which a man, in due course of a 
soiiiority service, is made successively — first magistrate, 
then collector, then district judge, then opium agent, then 
commissioner of revenue, then judge of the chief court. 
Seniority is here a great and crying evil, and a change is 
absolutely necessary. It can only be elfected by appoint- 
ing a permanent and efficient governor, and thoi’oughly 
supporting him in a course which will reejuire in the first 
instance much firmness and much support. 

Hardly less important than the rules of appointment 
to office are those regarding the tenure of Tenure of 
office. Till a man is entitled to his regular 
retiring annuity, deprivation of oflicc or degradation to 
an inferior appointment must be a special proceeding, 
on special grounds; but it is a duty which the local 
governors should be required firmly to perform when 
necessary ; a right of appeal to the Sui^rcme Government 
being reserved to the deprived individuals.* I would 
empower the governors either themselves to act as judges 
in these cases, or to intrust td a sort of jury of peers the 
duty of giving a verdict regarding either specific offences 
or alleged inefficiency. They should take into con- 

* At present these appeals lie to the Home Government direct, which is 
generally neither competent to judge of the facts nearly so well as the 
Supreme Indian Government, nor sufficiently firm and free from personal and 
external influences. No such case should come home till the Governor- 
general has pronounced upon it. 
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sideration an}1liiii^ and cvcrytliiiig in any Avay alTecting 
a man’s practical efficiency, his ability, conduct, cha- 
racter, private affairs, private habits, and cvervthin^r 
else. One provision, however, is absolutely required hy 
every consideration of justice and expedieiu^y, and is, in 
fact, quite necessary to insure the strict enforcement of the 
principles pro])osed. I mean a moderate pension for |km> 
sons shelved without their consent, for reasons other than 
gross culpability, before they arc entitled to the retiring 
annuity. At present there is no sufficient provision of 
this kind, and I maintain that without it you cannot o(>t 
rid of inefficient men, who, liolding appointments, not 
only do not earn their pay, but do infinite harm. ^h)ii 
cannot turn a man on the world to starve, if he has been 
guilty of no crime ; yet some men must, from various 
causes, become inefficient. Men unfit for an^ appoint- 
ment must be put on a pension-list without scrn])l(‘. 
We want something corresponding to the military in- 
valid establishment. 

When*^the period of service necessary to entitle a ser- 
vant to the regular retiring annuity is completed, I 
would be by no means so scrupulous as hitherto, 'flic 
end of the annuity fund should be answered not only for 
the benefit of individuals but for that of the public ser- 
vice. A man should not only be deprived for special 
fault or utter incompetency ; but it should be open to 
Government simply to vsay, “ We do not farther desire 
your services.” I should 'be very far from wishing to 
discourage the retention of good men ; on the contrary, I 
would hold out every inducement to them to stay ; but, 
when an indifferent man is entitled to the annuity, an 
annuity should be assigned to him. If a man is not then 
particularly efficient, he most assuredly never will be so, 
and it is infinitely better that he should avail himself of 
a sufficient provision and give place to better men rather 
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than go on till he declines into senility. If he is passed 
over in the promotion to superior appointments, discon- 
tent will infinitely aggravate his defects. Debt, for from 
fieing a ground for permitting a man to remain, would 
be an excellent reason for getting rid of him. I would 
propose, then, that as each man becomes entitled 
to Ills annuity, if he does not intimate his inanition of 
taking it, the local governor should give an opinion re- 
garding his elBciency, say whether it is desirable to jvtain 
his services, and submit the case for the orders of the 
Governor-General. If the decision be in his favour, he 
should be requested to remain ; if not so requested, he 
would be put upon the annuity as a matter of cours(\ 
After this period, a man who continues to serve in India 
is always very liable to break down ; and I would tlnn-e- 
fore farther provide that every man entitled to an an- 
nuity, but requested to remain, shall hold his appoint- 
ment for five years only, at the end of which time he 
will be re-eligible, but must be specially re-at)pointed in 
the same way as the ministers and governors. The 
Government will thus have an opportunity of periodi- 
cally reviewing a man’s capability, without directly con- 
demning men who were once efficient. 

In treating, in the previous chapter, of the civil admi- 
nistration, and of the relation of Government to its ser- 
vants in general, I have alluded to several principh^s of 
discipline and treatment which particularly apply to the 
civil service. (See especially p. 223, on the subject of 
personal responsibility and subordination, and the incon- 
venience of too great independence.) 

I have, on a former occasion, stated the rate of sala- 
ries received by the different grades of the 
civil service, and have also compared these 
claries with other standards of official remuneration. 

• Modern India, pp. 283-285. 
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I think it will be found that, considering all tJie 
circumstances, I have l)y no means taken an cx(‘essive 
rate in calulating the market price of European labour 
in India to be three times as high as the same labour 
in this country. Few men receiving a fixed iiicoiiie 
in England would be tempted to go to India for 
less than three times the amount. Inquire whether 
in the private labour market European labour is not 
paid three times more highly in India than in this 
country. . Not only is Indian service infinitely less agree- 
able, but an appointment in which a man becomes ex- 
hausted in a few years is very different from one which 
lie holds for a long life. I have before said that it is Iw 
no means desirable to pay too high in proportion to work ; 
but you must pay sufficiently with reference to the duties 
and responsibility, and especially you must do so if you 
exact high qualifications and a very large measure of work 
performed under very rigid conditions. 

In this view, and calculating at the rate which I have 
assumed, I think it must be conceded that most Indian 
civil offices (supposing them to be efficiently filled) are by 
no means too highly paid ; and those who have had the 
best opportunities of judging seem to be of this opinion. 

It might be well to give a young man as small an 
allowance as possible till he has passed the first exaiui- 
nation and commenced actual service ; but when he 
begins to work, the pay of an assistant is not much more 
than enough to maintain Him in the necessary position, 
and hardly sufficient to provide against sickness and such 
contingencies. The final examination passed, and the 
passed man promoted, and employed on most important 
duties, he receives on an average the equivalent of.about 
350/. per annum in England, no very exorbitant remu- 
neration. It is not till he becomes, after a long service, 
head of an office that he is at all highly paid, and then 
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am sure that, if he is in the least degree fit for the whole 
charge of a great district or a large judicial establish- 
ment, he is anything but over-paid by a salary ecpiiva- 
lent to from 700i. to lOOOZ. per annum. 

In some cases the remuneration may be liigher tlian is 
aijsolutely necessary {e, g. some political, and perhaps 
some salt and opium, appointments) ; but shall I venture 
to say that in any case it is too little ? A proposition 
to raise salaries is apt to be received with little favour ; 
but if my comparative rate of calculation be admitted 
(mid I see not how it can be controverted), 1 cannot 
help suggesting that, in the present state of the servi(;e 
and of promotion, some labour of the highest class is 
hardly sufficiently remunerated. It is all very \vell to 
eommeut on the fact that some men would never have 
otherwise earned the salaries which they receive ; but 
there are also many men whose offices could not else- 
where be so well supplied for double the money. In 
fact, I believe that it is only through the system of 
entertaining men of all degrees at a fixed tariff, as it 
were, that Government gets so many good men. It 
is like contracting with a fisherman to l)uy all tlie fish 
he catches, great and small, at a certain price for each 
fish; we get many little ones not worth the money, 
and some large ones worth much more than the money. 

I have from the first urged that we should substitute 
natives wherever we can, and should employ the very 
expensive European agency as little as possible; but 
when we must and do employ it, we must pay suf- 
ficient value for the best articles. If you would insist 
en a high standard — if you would have, for instance, 
ns judges in yoiu* highest Indian courts, men in any 
degree equal to judges in England (and ought you not to 
have such men ?), — can you hope to get and to keep them 
you pay them less for service in India than is paid 
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for service in England ? If you said to the fishcrinon, I 
will take none of your fish under 10 lbs. weight, he would 
of course reply, Then you must raise your price for the 
large fishes. I confess, then, it seems to me that, to secure 
for a continuance that high talent and efficiency wliidi 
are indispensable to the highest offices of a great ein])ii‘e, 
you must make up your mind to jmt sufficient tiremiuuis 
on the highest prizes. As the service now stands, the 
first men by no means accumulate fortunes ; their ser- 
vices lead to nothing in their native country, and alto- 
gether they arc inadequately rewarded. The smalliu ss 
of the reward resulting from the highest Indian service 
is notorious and patent to all, and the evidence reeordi'd 
on the subject is incontestable.- Considerable salaries 
are drawn in high offi(;es in India, but they ai‘e also 
attended with large expenses, and they arc only reafdu'd 
late in the service, and held for short periods ; so that, 
in fact, men come home after spending the whole of 
the vigorous portion of their lives in the service, and 
attaining the highest posts, with but a very moderatt' 
provision, and no opportunity of subsequent emidoyment 
or emolument. Compare this witli the reward of prac- 
tical and successful labour in this country — public or 
private — lay or professional. I have instanced legal 
prizes, and we may also take directors of joint-stock 
companies or managers of mercantile houses. The con- 
duct of important interests is always highly paid — prac- 
tical talent and labour aMays bear their value in this 
country. Much will be gained by rendering the promo- 
tion of the best men more rapid, and by opening a field 
for Indian service and distinction in the home Govern- 
ment ; but we must still calculate salaries with reference 
to the nature of the labour required. 

Not only is European labour more high priced in India 
.than ill England, but I may also say that from really 
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working men a much more complete, devoted, and un- 
relaxed labour is exacted than iu the vast mnjovitv of 
Knglisli or colonial appointments. A civil servant is 
interdicted from all private business of every kind ; and 
many men are devoted body and mind, in olllce and out 
of oflice, to their official duties, in a way of wliich most 
quiet holders of quiet offices in this country have little idea. 
Ill fact, the work done by some men in many of the most 
important offices I believe to be in amount of labour far 
beyond known in this country — it is so constant 

and unbroken. In England a man of office or business has 
liis hours in office and his hours out of office, his holidays, 
his vacations, and his relaxations, his changes from writing 
to speaking and from town to country, his tri])s up tin'. 
Kliine, and his visits to Scotland. But in India, in most 
instances, he has nothing of the kind, unless lu' throws 
np work altogether, and takes long sick-leave. Bay 
after day, it maybe night after night, month after month, 
ami year after year, he goes round and round in the same 
eternal mill, and, well or ill, any indulgence must be 
purchased by a large sacriilce of salary ; a fact which 
must be a material consideration in estimating the rate 
nf payment. I do not at present refer to the lax system 
nf leave on medical certificate, which I shall shortly pro- 
pose to alter ; it is only by the abuse of some rules that 
the harshness of others is mitigated. Beferring to the 
present leave rules,* it will be seen that the only indul- 
gence without sacrifice of salary permitted to working 
^^ervants is one month’s leave in the year, if it is conve- 
nient to Government to give that leave, and to the 
servant to take it, and provided that no loss is in- 
eurred by Government. Since, owing to the slowness 
of travelling and difficulties of moving in India, most 
men are not in a situation to avail themselves of a 

* Modern India, p. ‘-70. 
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single month, it was formerly permitted (and it was no 
more than reasonable and just) to accumulate the h'avo 
of three successive years, and then to take three montlis 
at one time 3 but Ijord Ellenborough was pleased, in 
that amicable spirit towards the civil service which dis- 
tinguished him, to revoke the latter part of the privilege , 
and to restrict absence to a single month, at intervals of 
a complete year. The consequence is, that three-fourtlis 
of the officers of Government cannot and do not take the 
month, and practically, on an average, a man has not 
this month’s leave more than once in several years. 

London is not after all so hot or disagreeable a place 
as an Indian station ; but I ask how would a member 
of the ministry, or a salaried officer of Government, 
or a judge, like to be so rigorously ('onfined to his 
office as only to have a month’s leave of absence oin e 
in three or four years, no railways to go out of town by, 
and no leave to go anywhere, unless he submit to have 
his pay cut. How would a county court judge, or 
a bankruptcy commissioner, receiving 1200^., 1500/., (^r 
1800/. per annum for running down by rail to his juris- 
diction to sit a modei*atc number of times in the year, and 
prohibited from giving himself more than three months’ 
leave at a time — how would he like to be subjected to our 
Indian rules, and kept close to his work ? It is a sort 
of thing that people don’t understand in this country. I 
do not compare with ancient abuses, but with modern 
offices considered to be hard worked on the I^nglish 
scale ; and it seems to me that the aforesaid county court 
judges (said to be under paid) and bankruptcy commis- 
sioners hold as valuable appointments as the highest of 
the working officei'S under our Indian Government, with- 
out doing one-half of the work, and without the neces- 
sity of (pialifications of nearly so high an order ; and 
that this is a fair comparison of payments and duties. 
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must consider the union of mental aiid physical 
qualities required in an Indian servant. Mere men of 
iK'tion may be obtained at a comparatively elieap price, 
iiKU’c men ot the pen are sometimes not very highly re- 
iiiimeratcd ; but a combination of these qualities is mueli 
more valuable, and must be taken into account in esti- 
mating the rate of salary. I believe that there are many 
men who fill with great credit important civil olliccs in 
this country who would entirely fail in Indian duties. 

1 would then, I repeat, go on the princi])lc of jiaying 
inferior men in inferior appointments no more than they 
arc worth, but sufllcicntly remunerating the eilicient 
holders of the most important offices, bearing in mind 
what 1 have before asserted — that our civil administra- 
tion and superior civil officers are the cheapest ever 
known in the country, that India can affoi’d to pay lor 
being efficiently governed, and that the cost of the (u’vil 
service is, after all, small compared to the army, and 
the proportion of European officers inlinitidy less. Even 
while requiring increased (]ualifications, I would not 
increase the average remuneration of each individinil. I 
think that, in regard to a good many ajipointmcnts and 
’ ^ good many persons, money might be saved, but that it 
niay be eventually necessary again to expend it in pro- 
viding sufficient rewards for the highest appointments 
and the most efficient persons. 

I must also here touch on the important question 
nf the rules regarding leavd of absence, Lea VO of 
'vilich must now be considered and d(N 
eided. The present rules are on all hands admitted to 
be obsolete and inapplicable to the present day, and 
^^‘venil attempts have been made fundamentally to alter 
them; but it is one of the most remarkable instances of 
the evil resulting from the imperf(‘etions of, and division 

power in, the Home Government, that a change on the 
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necessity of which all arc agreed has been from time to 
time delayed, and eventually postponed to await tlie result 
of the legislation for India which now approaches. 

Three main defects are evident and undeniable in the 
present rules, — first, that there is an inconvenient and 
detrimental laxity in permitting leave, on sick certificate, 
for long terms within the geographical limits of the East 
India Company’s charter ; second, that there is the most 
unfair and injurious obstacle to all leave to Europe for 
however short a term ; and third, that there is a want of 
sufficient temporary indulgences to working men. 

There is no medium between no work and excessive 
work. A man is permitted to go on sick leave to tlie 
Cape, Australia, Syria, &c., for two years at a time, 
drawing a great portion of his allowances, retaining his 
appointment, and the time being counted as residence in 
India. He may (and some do) repeat this several times, 
so that seven or eight years of his Indian service imiy 
in some cases be thus spent in idleness, without any com- 
pensating advantage whatever, such as might accrue from 
the mental cultivation of a visit to Europe, and men wlio 
work throughout their whole term arc on exactly tlu' 
same footing as those who have done nothing of the kind. 
Medical certificates may be somewhat lightly granted, but 
by far the greatest abuse is on the part of men who arc 
without doubt fully disqualified for service, but who take 
advantage of this rule to spin out their salaries for a couple 
of additional years, during which they deprive those who 
really do the work of the appointment and the pay, while 
they themselves cannot and never expect really to resume 
their duties for any length of time. It has become qnho 
a fashion for men holding the highest appointments to 
take leave to the very day which the rules will 
permit, then merely to rejoin for a few weeks or months 
in the cold weather, and resign before the disagrecaldo 
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season comes round agniiu This is most assuredly ao 
abuse. It is every way an object to p;ivc every possible 
iiululgence to working men in order to get more work 
out of llicin, but most certainly not to permit tln^ re- 
tention of appointments of which the jiossessors cannot 
or will not do the work. 

On the other hand, the case of a man who prefers to 
eomc to Europe is very different. He sacrifices his ap- 
pointment, he may or may not be entitled to a small 
liirlongh allowaiK'c, the time does not count, on )iis 
return he may be knocked about till he is a beggar before 
he again falls into a good appointment 5 and altogether the 
disadvantages are so great as to amount almost to a j)ro- 
hibition of leave to Europe for a short or moderate peidod 
tu every man holding a superior appointment. It is 
rertaiii that it is infinitely better that he should come to 
biirope than go to the Cape, and he can now get to tln^ 
former in a shorter time than he can to the latter. The 
disparity is therefore an absurd anomaly which ought long 
ago to have been rectified. It seems that a law prohibits 
the receipt of any portion of Indian allowances beyond 
eertain limits, and that there are diflicultii^s in the way 
of the Indian Government’s sufficiently legislating on the 
subject. It cannot be doubted that Parliament will ))C 
willing to remove these difficulties. All that is wanted 
is to remove the geographical line of demarcation, which 
iiad its origin in an entirely different state of things, and 
lo permit the government of ’India to make good and 
^H^dtable rules applicable to all places alike. 

The great difficulty and principal object to be kept in 
vi^'w is to combine a fair degree of indulgence and consi- 
deration towards the working servants of government, 
^^’ith a sufficient regard to tlie permanency of incumbents 
to the great evils resulting from frequent change of 
administration. I have all along dwelt on this latter 

Y 
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object as most essential. But at the same time wc nmsi 
reinembcr tliat it is quite impossible to bind down o.votii 
servants in a tropical climate by the rules wliich you 
might, (but do not) apply to men serving in their own 
country and climate. In fact, the holders of pennntieiii 
oflices in this country seem to forfeit office by no Icngtli 
of absence or degree of incompetence ; but the qm-slion 
is put in the committee — Would yon pevmit a secretai v 
of state to be absent for two years and then to resunu' 
his appointment? Now, even waiving the temjiorurv 
nature of the latter appointment, you cannot argue tlmt, 
because you would not permit a man holding sueli an 
office in this country to absent himself for a long pei ind, 
you therefore would not in some necessary cases perinil 
certain absences from Indian a[)pointmcnts. The easi^ 
are not parallel. It is hardly possible that a European 
devoted to the harder services of the Indian govcrmneiil 
can go on for a protracted period without some indulgeiiec, 
and you bring about the very evil against whieli joii 
would guard if, on every such occasion, you absolutely 
sever from his appointment the man of the greatest ex|)e- 
rience and fitness. A temporary absence may be nnieh 
less injurious than a frequent entire transfer into new 
hands, especially if the rules regarding acting apitoiid- 
ments be changed in a way which I shall presently propose. 
I think it will be found that the interests of a district 
are not incompatible with a fair indulgence to individual 
officers, but rather that the efficient administration of tlie 
one depends on a fair treatment of the other. So far as tlie 
personal interests of the service are concerned, it coim.s 
to the same thing whether appointments are retained or 
vacated during leave, because after all the sameapi>oiiil- 
ments are distributed among the same body, and ni 
either case what is gained in one way is lost in another ; 
if appointments arc vacated there is quicker promotion ; 
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if not, tliey are later attained and lon<>;er ludd. l^nt it 
makes a great differGiice if we attneli to leave to Europe 
the penalty of loss of appointment, and other prohiliitory 
sacrilices, none of which appertain to leave to any part 
of Asia, Africa, or Australia; and if we at all desire that 
civil servants should visit Europe, we must put the rules 
on a more equitable footing in this respect. As regards 
the period of leave to be permitted without saerili(‘e of 
nppointment, it is merely a question of degree. No one 
would think it desirable absolutely to vacate thea])point- 
nient every time that a very short leave is granted. AVe 
must consider, then, where. is the point at which the evil of 
absence begins to exceed the evil of change of thejiermar 
iiciit incumbent. I think that, as an ordinary rule, the 
present term of two years on sick certificate is too long. 
It is in most cases decidedly injurious to permit a imui 
to absent himself for so long a time, and then reclaim his 
appointment; and as at present some take leave within 
the prescribed limits keeping their appointments, some go 
to England sacrificing their ap))ointments, we must in 
future, if we would avoid an increased number of acting 
a])pointments, adopt some middle course, fn abolishing 
jreographical limits, I would therefore, first, diminish the 
iKTiod of privileged absence ; second, diminish the ab- 
sentee allowance now received ; and, third, remedy the 
present inconvenient and unjust rules regarding aediiig 
ttppointments. 

It seems to me that one *year is the proper limit 
fn absence without loss of appointment. It will only 
nause injury if you refuse a good man, who has been 
^any years doing good service, a moderate leave, such as 
niay enable him to recruit his health, see his friends, and 
attend to his private affairs. If you permit this moderate 
fnrm of absence, the duties may in the mean time be 
vnry well managed by a good deputy, after the fashion 
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prescribed by the prin(*ipal ; and the term of absence 
completed, you will again ha,vc the permanent ii]eui)i))eiit 
thoroughly acquainted with the locality and the duties, t 
believe that nothing more tends to prevent men from lx*, 
coming at all local or acquiring local knowledge, than thi* 
necxvssity of giving up an appointment if it be necessary 
to visit Europe for ever so short a time. After such a 
visit, it is at present a hundred to one that a man is em- 
ployed in a totally difttrent place, different appointment, 
and different duties from those which he relinquished. 
This then must be Ijornc in mind if we are inclined to cany 
too far our horror of acting appointments. But oji the 
other hand, we must not permit leave to extend iKyond 
necessary limits, and I should say that a year is suf]iei(mt 
for the purposes to which I have alluded. If a man is mi 
shattered in health as to require a long residence in 
Europe, or for other reasons desires a long leave, it is 
every way proper that he should give up his apjioint- 
nicnt ; and I would only enjoin on the Indian govern- 
ment to take the earliest opportunity of employing liim 
on his return. 

There is considerable ground for debate as to tlie 
extent to which it is desirable to encourage a resort 
to Europe. There can be no .doubt of the great ad- 
vantage in many ways of such a change of scene, and 
the service at present suffers much from the obstacles 
to such intercourse. But it is also argued, and not 
without reason, that a too prolonged residence in Eng- 
land is not always beneficial to the personal efficiency ol 
an ordinary Indian Servant. He may be apt to acquii e 
too much of English habits and English tastes for future 
rough service and for contentment with his lot in India. 
I should therefore say that, while it is by no means 
undesirable that a man who has any intellectual tast(‘s 
should once take a long furlough, and supply what ha.^ 
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Ih'Cii wanting to his English education, long leave should 
not ho too much encouraged, or rcpinitcd too often. In 
tliis view it seems to me that the <lesirahle limit very 
niucli coincides with that which 1 liave fixed on other 
0 rounds. Nothing does a man so much g(K)d as a run 
liome during a single year. Ehange of climate, sceme, 
<lc., everything is beneficial to him physically and men- 
uilly : he sees and learns much — his body is invigorated 
—his mind refreshed — while, on the other hand, he has 
not time to settle into English habits and luxuries, or 
lo forget his work and become idle. Such occasional 
trips after a course of hard service I would by all means 
encourage, and would restore a man to his appointment 
on his return. 

1 would not propose to give Indian allowances in 
lMiro))e. I have already assumed that a man is pai<l for 
service in India three times as high as in England — 1 
would give him then, during these absences, one-third 
of his allowances. But Government should not profit 
hy the illness or absence of its servants, as under Lord 
Kllenborough’s rules it does. All that is cut from 
absentees ought to be received by those who act ; I 
would provide that Government should not be a loser, 
and no more. 

At present, when a man takes leave for ever so 
diort a time, his whole official power and re- 
^^ponsibility pass absolutely from him. This 
i^eeins quite unnecessary, and* in many ways injurious. 
^Vhenever it is in any way possible to do so, I would 
invariably appoint a subordinate to act for a superior 
during the limited terms of absence which I would per- 
i^it ; and I see not why, if the principal be within reach, 
fie should not communicate to his acting deputy such 
iustructions as he may very well give without being on 
Ifie spot. The general system and tone of the district 
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would thus be preserved, and every acting appointuirnt 
would bo no longer, as at present, a complete change of 
management. For instance, when the head of an oni(‘(‘ 
has a few months’ leave from his hot district station to 
the neighbouring hills, and his deputy acts for him, why 
should he not in some degree supervise the proceedings 
of the latter? and even if he go for a somewhat longer 
time, and on a more distant journey, he iniglit leavi' 
notes of his proceedings and mode of management U) 
which his locuin tenens should be bound to conform. 1 
would make it distinctly the rule, that, in all acting 
appointments, it should be the duty of the locum tenens 
to act not exclusively on his own ideas, but to carry out 
bond fide and earnestly the principles and practice of tlie 
permanent incumbent, unless he obtain the sanction of 
higher authority for altering them on sufficient grounds. 
Future favour and promotion should very largely d('j)eiul 
on an honest fulfilment of these views, so that we might 
not have so much of that misdirected energy and constuiit 
undoing by one Tuan of the doings of another, whicli is 
too common in India, If a man is tit for his apjioint- 
ment there can be no harm in carrying on his duties 
when he is absent as he would have carried them on if 
he had been present ; and if he is unfit, the sooner he is 
shown up the better. But two men maybe eacliTcry 
• good officers, yet differ in their modes and ideas ; and it 
is most objectionable that the whole system of a district 
or an office should be alteied during temporary absences. 
On such occasions I would encourage, as much as }) 0 S' 
sible, private arrangements, and would attend to personal 
wishes, in regard to acting appointments. Thus A, in a])- 
plying for leave, might say that B is willing to conduct 
his duties, and that he would have confidence in B, and 
requests that Government will make that arrangement.'^ 

* A county court judge when he absents himself (within proscrib'd 
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I^y these provisions, and by the proposed dcerease of 
privileged absence from two years to one, I think that 
luiicli of the evil of acting a])pointnionts would ])e 
ohvieted, and that there would bo much less objection to 
slioi't and temporary absences involving no change of 
s} stem or cessation of responsibility, 

i have several times referred to the mistaken system 
of working a willing man to death, by way of making 
lip for those who don't work. When a man has been 
long slaving in the public service and has lirought 
his duties to a state which will admit of a temporary 
absence, I see not why Government should grudge to 
give him a moderate leave: he will do all the more 
work when he comes back. There is a great deal too 
niiu!h indulgence to men who go on from medical 
certificate to medical certificate, and a great deal loo 
harsh measure to those who devote themselves to their 
work and do not go on the sick list till absolutifiy com- 
pelled to do so. Two months’ leave in a year (when the 
public service will permit of such indulgence) is not con- 
sidered an exorbitant allowance in any public ollit'c in 
this country, and might enable men in India to obtain 
a change which they cannot effect in one month ; and if 
a man has been at work for years without a day’s leave, 
he may fairly be allowed to accumulate a few months’ 
leave. It would be, of course, in the discretion of 
Government to be guided By circumstances; but it 
can tend to no man’s efficiency to go on for many years 
together without break or variety in the hard duties of 
^ hot station in the plains, and, if once in three or lour 
years, with or without medical certificate, ho can have 
a short leave to the hills, while his duties are earned 

Hno(l3) is allowed to apix)int his own deputy at his discretion. ^J'his Mould 
going a little too far ; hut the wishes of the permanent incumbent should 
receive due consideration at the hands of government. 
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on by his deputy under his direction, it will infinitely 
tend to improve his efiiciency and prolong his serviee, 
to the groat advantage of the public'. T would there- 
fore strongly urge a reasonable bestowal of this Iciiel 
of indulgence, so far as is consistent with the discharge of 
public duties. The system must uot be carried too far-- 
a resort to the hills, whether of a Governor-General or a 
district magistrate, must not be habitual but exceptional. 
There (*un be no more injurious error than to coufoiuid 
the use with the abuse of indulgences; and Lord Elloii- 
borough made no greater mistake than when, because he 
found one or two idle red-faced fellows on medical certi- 
ficate in the hills, he thought fit to aliridge the already 
scanty tirivileges of working men. I would have as little 
as possible to depend on medical certificates, but would 
have no foolish jealousy of. indulging, as far as con- 
veniently may be, those wlio deserve it, be they at the 
moment su^k or well. It is easier to preserve health 
than to restore it when lost. 

At present all leave within the Indian limits counts 
towards the prescribed period of Indian 
oftennofser- residcncc all leave beyond those limits 
does not count. As both must clearly be 
put on the same footing, we must settle some middle rule 
as to computing the period of residence. It will be 
found that hitherto out of twenty-two years* nominal 
residence an average aggregate of several years has been 
spent on sick leave, and it would be manifestly unjust 
to cut off the privilege of computation without giving 
some compensation in counting the time of service. 
I should say that the fairest arrangement will be to take 
the average absence on leave within Indian limits during 
the term of service, to deduct that time from the pre- 
scribed period of residence, and to provide that in future 
so much time spent on leave (without reference to geo- 
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graphy), and no moro, shall count as service. Not less 
than two years must be allowed on this g;round, exelusive 
of short temporary leave. The real averag;e of actual 
and etTective service Av ill be by no means diminished, but 
the term will henceforth be a measure of active employ- 
inent, not of nominal service. It must also be reinem- 
bored that civil servants will in future go out somewhat 
older than hitherto. 

With reference to my former proposal to employ 
Indian servants under the Home Grovernment, and the 
anticipated abolition of geographical distinctions, T would 
provide that, as regards pensions, &c., half the time of 
service under the Home Government should count as 
service in India. 

I have already alluded to the necessity of pensioning 
iinni incapable of efficient service. To 
provide for unavoidable cases you must 
either have sinecures in India or p(msions in England. 
The latter jdan then is much the cheapest and best. 
At i^resent there is no attemiit at provision for a man 
who has not completed ten years’ residence, and whose 
health compels him to retire from India ; and after ten 
years’ residence till completion of the full term, there 
is only a contingent provision from the surplus value of . 
nil taken annuities, if there happen to be any of the 
latter— a fund which has hitherto been available, but 
which will be in future altogether precarious. This is a 
niost objectionable state of ttings, and one which goes 
iar to excuse the retention of unfit men. It is un- 
doubtedly the duty of the Government, after having 
entertained, with sufficient precaution, fit men, in some 
Way to provide for such as become unfitted in its service ; 
and I would therefore propose that a moderate invalid 
pension should be at once provided. 

The retiring annuity after the full period of service is 
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most useful, but is not really as concerns the Govern- 
ment nearly so large a pension as is usually supposed. 
An excelhmt arrangement has been lately made, and one 
which puts the pension in its true light. It is no loiiiiw 
necessary, as heretofore, to make up half the value of the 
annuity in order to receive the full 1000/. per annum. 
A man may now (provided a certain annual number is 
not exceeded) claim the accumulated value of his con- 
tributions to the fund, plus^n annuity of 500/. per annnni, 
in part value for which the government receives all the 
contributions of men who die or retire without receiving 
the benefit of the annuity fund, or continue in the servii e 
till they have paid more than the half. value. Goverinnent 
is, in fiict, towards the service merely an insurance otliee 
for deferred annuities, granting more favourable terms 
than a private insurance oflSce, and thus really contri- 
buting to the value of about 300/. per annum as a gov(‘rii- 
ment pension. This is certainly no extravagant allowance 
for such service. As the object should be that all wliosi' 
services the government do not desire to retain should 
retire when qualified for pensions, I do not see that there 
is any sufficient reason for limiting the annual number 
of retirements. The limited number of annuities allowed 
has been hitlierto sufficient; but we are now getting 
into years (1828 to 1831) in which there will be an 
unusual number of men qualified for pension, and under 
the proposed system a larger proportion will retire. 1 
would therefore abolish the* limit of number, and merely 
give the fixed allowance to all who have served their 
time, just as it is in the army. 

There is much to be said in favour of an increasing 
pension for increased length of service ; but it would be 
a temptation to men to hang on in the service when they 
are not wanted, and would be, I think, on the whole, 
undesirable as a rule. But when particular individual, 
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at the special request of the Government, do good service 
beyond the usual period, they should certainly be re- 
warded with additional pension. I would leave it to 
the Home Government, acting on the recommendation of 
the Governor-General, to bestow special pensions for 
special services. 

The pensions to widows and children are provided 
almost entirely by the contributions of the service, form- 
ing a fund which is, to a small extent, aided by, and is 
under the control of, the Home Government. Till lately 
these pensions, to which alt contributed alike, were (by 
a most absurd rule) only available in the absence of 
private means, so that a careful man s family was no 
i)etter off than that of the most improvident. 11iis rule 
has been abrogated by the service within the last two or 
three years. I do not know whether the Court of Di- 
rectors have yet sanctioned the proceeding, but there 
can be no doubt of its justice and necessity. It may, 
however, be expedient to diminish the incomes of the 
families of men who have been but a very short time in 
the service, and have contributed very little to the fund. 

I here annex the rules regarding leave, acting, and 
pensions which I would propose 

Proposed Civil Service Rules. 

1. All geographical distinctions are abolished. 

2. Two years’ general leave (exclusive of temporary 
leave), and no more, to be reckoned in period of service, 

3. Twenty-two years’ service, including two years’ 
general leave, to entitle to retiring pension.* 

* Or if we make it as at present twenty-five years’ service, including three 
years’ furlough and two years' privileged general leave, it will come to tlie same 
The only difference will be, that men who have not already taken 
lurlough will do so (as they do now) at the end of service, and receive 600 L 
per annum as furlough allowance instead of pdlision. 
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4. Temporary leave may be granted by (lovcrmnont, 
if it be not inconvenient to the public service, lor 
periods not exceeding two months of each year ; and 
said leave may be accumulated for three years, and not 
more, and may then be granted at one time. Absentee 
to be subject to deduction only of such expense; as 
Government may actually incur in consequence of Ins 
absence. 

5. General leave, not exceeding one year, may he 
granted after seven years’ continuous resident sei-viee, 
and may be repeated after similar terms of service. 
Appointment to be retained during absence, and ab- 
sentee to draw one third of his salary. Active sorvii e 
for two years after return to be a condition of leave : 
failing which, whole salary received to be refunded. 

6. Officers incapacited by sickness may anticipate 
the whole or any portion of the leave permitted by Hide 

: provided that no leave under this rule will he 
granted till after three years’ continuous resident service ; 
no second leave till after ten years’ total service ; and 
no person shall have the benefit of this rule more than 
twice. 

7. After ten years’ service furlough for three years 
may be granted on same terms as at present ; but of 
whole absence on furlough and general leave no moie 
than the two years prescribed above will count as 
vicc : provided also that no person who has taken lea'c 
under Eules 5 or 6 shall be entitled to furlough till after 
seven years’ continuous service from the conclusion of 
the last leave, and that all future claim to leave under 
other rules shall be counted only from time of return 
from furlough. 

8. Sick furlough on half-furlough allowance may he 
granted at any time, and may be repeated ; but every 
penson returning froih sick-leave must be examiiK<l, 
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with a view to ascertain his fitness for farther efficient 
service, and, if not fit, shall be pensioned. 

0. In all cases of absence without sacrifice of appoint- 
ment, the immediate subordinate of, or person recom- 
mended by, the absentee shall, if possible, act for him. 

t]very officer acting for another shall bo guided by 
the instructions and views of the absentee, unless the 
ir^anie be disapproved by (government. 

10. An officer acting at his own station, for another 
al)sent on temporary leave, shall receive no acting allow- 
ance ; and if at a different station, only his necessary 
expenses, at fixed rates, which shall be deducted from the 
absentee. 

11. An officer acting for another absent on general 
leave shall receive the sum deducted from the absent(‘e. 
but if he have another appointment of his own, he is to 
receive no more than the higher of the two salaries ; and 
if another officer acts in his appointment, tlic same de- 
ductions shall be made from his salary as if he were him- 
self on leave.* Surpluses to form a surplus fnml, from 
wliich the Government to grant personal allowances to 
officers returned from furlough and without aj)pointments, 
till they obtain permanent offices. 

12. Any officer incapacitated (without culpability) from 
larthcr service in India, before having completed ten 
years’ resident service, to be entitled to a pension of 
loO/. per annum, plus the value of his subscriptions to 

* Thus, if A has 3000 rupees per mensem, B 1500, and (/ 600— A goes on 
5cave, B acts for him, and C acts for B— C would receive 600 -f 1000 (two- 
thirds of B’s salary), but ho may not draw more than the higher of the two 
salaries ; he therefore has 1 500, and 100 are credited to government. B has two- 
thirds of A’s salary (2000) + one-third of his own (500) = 2500. A during 
his absence has 1000 rupees. But if B docs both his own duty and A’s, his 
salary Avould be 1500 + 2000 = 3500 (which exceeds tiie higher salary), and 
SCO would be credited to government. Considciablc surpluscb would accu- 
^lulate in this way. 
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the annuity fund ; after completion of ten years and 
before completion of full term, to 250/. per annum, j>Jur 
value of subscriptions. 

13. After completion of prescribed term every civil sor- 
vaiit shall be entitled to a retiring annuity of 500/. per 
annum, plus value of his accumulated subscriptions. For 
farther services beyond prescribed term, Home Govern- 
ment to have power to grant special pensions in special 
cases. 

14. Widows and children of men who have served less 
than ten years to receive from the civil fund per anmnn, 
widow 150/., each child 50/. 

Of men who have served more than ten years, widows 
300/., each child 100/. (as at present) ; in all cases without 
reference to private property. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

MILITARY ESTABLISHMENTS. 

riiiaiicial importance of the army; its statistic.s ; distinction between regulars 
and troojts commonly called irregular; cost of the army; comparative 
cost of ditlerent arras, of different elements, and of different jaesi- 
dencies ; composition of the native amiy ; comparison with former 
IMiriods ; necessity of Enro]>can troops; regular sepoy army, its slate, 
causes of its deficiencies ; employment of natives in su])erior <gradcs ; 
})roposed cavalry arrangements; proposed infantry arrangements; in- 
fusion of new blood into the native army; the commissariat, piojK^st'd 
change ; supply of European officers to the army ; naval estahlishments. 

It is principally with reference to finance that I shall 
venture to touch on military subjects, and if I incident- 
ally allude to some opinions on matters not purely finan- 
cial, contracted during a service in which civilians are 
brought into very close contact with military a Hairs, 1 
hojie that I shall be excused. 

The army is not only vastly important as the means 
of that security, without which the best 
government would be of little avail, but portance of tiic 
is also the overwhelming financial item, on ^ 
the regulation of which our financial prosperity principally 
depends. It is our army which is really the expensive 
part of our government of India. While we owe to it our 
superiority over the native powers, we have at the same 
lime obtained that superiority by a more lavish expen- 
diture. Our armies have been less numerous than those 
Against which they fought, Imt they have cost infinitely 
ffiore ; and it is in the cost of our army, not of our civil 
^establishments, that the natives of the country pay for 
the advantages of our rule. The reason that we have 
smaller funds at our disposal for public works and public 
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magnificence than the Mahommedaii emperors, is siniph 
that the money saved by our more economical civil 
administration is lost by the much larger military ex- 
penditure. We have incurred of late many extraoi*- 
dinary military expenses, but even sup})osing these to 
be abated, the annual cost of the army maintained on 
its })rescnt scale is still enormous. It amounts, in fiicl, 
to about two-thirds of the net revenues of the country— 
to twice as much as every other charge of every kind 
put together. 

Our net revenue, as usually calculated, is in round 
numbers about twenty-one millions sterling; Init of this 
sum about three millions go to payment of the inteD^st 
of debt and stock, and of the remaining eighteen millions 
upwards of twelve millions is the cost of the army, and 
about six millions is the sum devoted to the whole of the 
civil, political, marine, and ecclesiastical expenses at 
home and abroad, judicial and police charges, pul)li(’ 
works, post-offices, outlying settlements (including 
Scinde), and everything else of every kind. It is clear, 
then, that the possibility of a moderately cdicap govern- 
ment of India depends on our military system. 

The peculiarity of our military situation is this,— 
that neither are the numbers of the army very exces- 
sive in proi)ortion to the magnitude and population ol 
the country, nor is the expense of each soldier very 
great when judged by European standards. But it is 
when we compare the expense with the revenues of the 
country and the price of labour that we find the great 
disproportion. We have not a larger army than France, 
while we have a mucli larger territory and population ; 
but then our - Indian army costs, I believe, nearly as 
much as that of France, notwithstanding a very much 
smaller revenue, and in a country where laliour is vastly 
cheai)cr. 
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Tlio Government lias at its (lis])osa], in roniul numl)ers, 
bout 310,000 fully disciplined troops, of 
rliicli about 22,000 arc regular contin- 
:ents under European officers paid by native stales, 
11(1 about 288,000 constitute the Jkitisli Tiulian army. 

)f this latter force the numliers attadied to cacli j)re- 
ideiicy are nearly as follows : — 

Bengal (inchuliiig Agra and the riiiijah) . . lOn.CXK) 

Madras 05,000 

Bondiay 58,000 

Tlic different arms of the service stand as follows: — 

Lifaiitry 2,3'1,000 

Cavalry 35, ()(')() 

Artillery a] jd engineers J!),(j(Xl 

The army comprises — 

Eumpearis, including Enixipean fifllccu-s uf Native 

Imops 50,000 

Nativ(^s ' . . . 23H,0(J() ' 

The Europeans arc classed as follows : — 

Her Majesty’s troojis . * . . . . 20,480 

Company’s men 1 1,570 

Company’s commissioned oflicers . . . 0,297 

And the different arms are thus <‘ojiii)osed : — 

Cavalry — 

Europeans 3,700 

Native regulars 10,200 

Native irregulars . . 21,100 

Infantry — 

European 32,50() 

Native, with European oflicci'sof companies 1G2,000 ^ 

Native, with Native oflicr’rs of (:om])anies 

(commonly called “ irregular ”) . . 39,500 

Artillery and engineers — 

Europeans 7,700 

Natives, including gun Lascars and ordnance 

drivers Ib^OO 

Z 
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111 (classifying tlie diHoiTrit aims J have used a ju ri- 
Diafinction pliHisis ill regard to the infantry usuldl^ 
designated as ' ‘irregular,” because tlir 
guiars. properly speaking, in iiii\ 

way (*oiTe(d.. The irregular infantry are just as regnljir 
soldiers as those called regulars. They are discijiliind 
and cquippetl in exactly the same way. But the only 
Eunipean offii^ers ip*e a (iomrnandant, a second in com- 
mand, and an adjutant. The officers of companies hit 
exclusively native, and are efficient men, promoted ou tln' 
ground of fitness, not of seniority. Mome of these corjis 
are also more or less local. The regulars, on the otlici' 
hand, are supposed to be jirovided with Euro])ean oOiciM's 
of companies, besides a peculiar class of native commis- 
sioned oflicers, and this is the sole distinction bctwcmi 
the two branclu‘s of the infantry service. With this 
explanation, then, I shall use the conventional terms 
regular and irregular infantry. In the cavalry, on tlic' 
other hand, the irregulars are on a totally dilTerciii 
footing from the regulars. They are officered in tlu‘ 
same way as the irregular infantry, and the men thid 
their own horses, arms, and equipments, and dress, ride, 
and light in purely native fashion. 

In regard to cost thei*e is a discrepancy in this as in 
Cost of the other matters of account between my 

statements and those officially furnished to 
the parliamentary committees, resulting from tlie fashion 
which still obtains at tl\e India House of turning the 
Company’s rujiees into the extinct Sicca rupees, ami 
thence into pounds at 10 rupees per pound. 1 believe 
that 10 current Company’s rupees per pound sterling is 
the most correct value,* and it is certainly the most con- 

* There is more silver in a Company’s rupee than in two 8hillinf^s, hut a 
smaller seignorage on silver is taken in India, so tliat, on an avemge, I believe 
that a rupee in India and two shillings in England will purchase, as nearly as 
may be, the same weight of silver. 


Cost of the 
army. 
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voiiient rate of exoliaii^e ; Imt I must oorroet the Tiulia 
House aecouiits by 6i per cent, to ])ring tliem to the 
ordinary standard. 

The annual expense of the army, aecording to the 
latest accounts, stands thus : — 


• . 

£. 

Queen’s troops in India 

O()0,0()() 

Comf)any’s cavalry 

1,207,000 

Artilh'ry and engineers . . . . 

052,000 

Com[)any’s infantry 

.'i,Gi(;,orK^ 

Staft” 

41(1,000 

Medical . 

142,0(X) 

Ordnance 

155,000 

Commissariat ...... 

1,210,000 

Buildings, works, stores, &c. Ac. &c. 

1,701 ,(K)0 

1 otal in India .... 

10,008,000 

Add per (sent, difierence between 


Sicca and Company’s ru[»eos 

050,000 

Total 

10,754,(K)0 

Military charges defrayed at liome . 

1, 300,000 

Grand total 

£1 2,054, 0(X) 

Or . . Comt)any’s ni))ees J 

12,05, 10, 0(X) 

Of the military expenses defrayed in India, tin; rel 

cost of each army is as follows : — 


Bengal army 

£. 

5,200,000 

Madras ditto 

2,530,(X)0 

Bombay ditto 

2,203, OOO^ 


The ordinary military expenses defrayed at home are 
nearly as follows ; — 

* These accounts make the Bengal military exi'Ciisos smaller, and tliosc of 
Bomhay larger, than the presidency accounts hitherto furnislied. This must 
ftrise from Bombay having formerly debited Bengal with part of the cost of 
its army, on the ground of its being employed Ixjyoad its own strict limits ; 
and we thus find that the Bombay deficiency was much greater than before 
snpposed ; and the only ground on which its financial state could bo explained 
is taken away. 
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Payinenta on account of her Majesty's troops . 

£. 

.300,000 

Military stores 

250,000 

Transport of troops and stores 

40,000 

Uetired pay, &c., of military officers 

000,000 * 

Military pensions ...... 

70,000 

Uccruiting charges ...... 

40,000 


Total . . £1,300,000 

But many of these charges have been considerably ex- 
ceeded in all the late years of war, and some are gra- 
dually increasing. 

The numbers and' expense of different branches of tlu* 
anny vary from year to year, but, as 

cost of different iicariy as 1 can calculate, the following is 
about the average comparative annual cost 
of eacli soldier of each arm (including officers) as shoAvii 
by the returns : — 

£. d. 

Europe<aii cavaliy . . . . 53 0 0 eacli man. 

llcgular Native cavalry . . . 47 0 0 „ 

Irregular Native cavalry , . 37 0 0 „ 

European infantry . . . 29 10 0 „ 

llcgular Native infantry . . 18 5 0 , 

Irregular Native infantry . . 11 0 0 , 

I shall not attempt to distribute the general rnilitan 
expenses, but to compare regular with irregular cavalry 
we must add the cost of horses, &c. &c., found for the 
former, and which the latter themselves find; and, 
to compare Europeans with natives, we must add the 
expenses in Europe, and for barrack accommodation, 
incurred on account of European soldiers and officers. 
Thiese charges, as regards European soldiers, I take at 
10/. per man per annum; and I find that the home 
charges on account of European officers of native troo|)s 
cannot be calculated at less than at the rate of 3/. [ler 

* These are continually increasing charges. I have made an allowance for 
marine pensions. 
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mail. To get the true comparative annual eost of each 
(lcserii>tion offeree T have, therefore, made the following 
Table : — 


BiaiJcJi of St rvice. 

Regmiental charge. 

Cost to Government 
of providing Horsn? 
and Cavalry Equi^v 
ments. 

English and other 
Expenses of Euro- 
pean Soldiers and 
Officers. 

True comparative 
Cost. 

Each man of — 

s. d. 

£. d. 

£. .V. d. 

C. .S-. d. 

Dragoons 

.53 0 0 

27 0 0 

10 0 0 

90 0 0 

JIrgular Native cavalry . 

17 0 0 

23 0 0 

.3 0 0 

73 0 0 

Iriegular Native cavalry 

37 0 0 



37 0 0 

European infantry . . 

29 10 0 


10 0 0 

30 10 0 

Jlcgular Native infantry 

LS 5 0 


3 0 0 

21 5 0 

hrcgular Native infantry 

11 0 0 

• • 


11 0 0 


It thus appears that four dragoons cost as much as live 
regular native troopers, and two h]uropean foot soldiers as 
iiuich as tliree and a half regular sepoys, or seven irre- 
^iular sepoys. If we allow something additional for the 
indirect cost of European soldiers we may thus jiut it : — 

Cost of 3 dragoons = 4 rogular Native lroi>p(‘rs, 

,, 1 regular Native trooper = 2 irregulars. 

„ 1 European foot soldier == 2 regular sepoys. 

„ 1 regular sci)oy = 2 irregular .sepoys. 

The regular cavalry is, it will be seen, a very expen- 
sive arm, but I find that my calculation very much cor- 
f^^sponds with one which I remember to have heard from 
n very high authority, who made a regiment of dra- 
goons to cost the state about 70,000/. per annum, and a 
fegiment of regular native cavalry about 40,000/. A 
fii’agoon regiment in India averages 700 strong, and a 
native cavalry regiment 500 ; so that this would make the 
f'ost of the dragoon 100/., of the native troojier 80/., per 
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iiniium, being a little higher, but in the same proportion 
as my calculation. The larger sum is, for the most part, 
accounted for l\y the difference of 64 per cent., wlii(‘]i 
must be added to my figures. 

Taking the whole personnel as distinguished from tlie 
of different matSrwl of the army, I calculate that the 
elements; Europcan troops cost something more than 
one-fourth — about 28 per cent. — of the whole charge, 
which leaves 72 per cent, as the cost of the native army. 
In the regular native army I believe that the Europcan 
officers cost about the same as the native men and 
officers. In the irregular force (in all, cavalry and in- 
fantry, about 60,000 men) the proportion of the Euro- 
pean element is very much loss, but then the large army 
staff, wholly Europcan, makes up the difference ; ami, 
altogether, we may take the European officers of the 
native army at about half the whole cost. This calcu- 
lation, then, gives for the whole army — 

Cost of European troops . . . . 28 per cent. 

„ European officers of Native troops . 36 „ 

„ Native soldiers and officers . . 36 „ 

There is not a very great difference in the comparative 

and of different soldicrs of different presidcii- 

presidenciea. . thosc of Bengal sccm to be rather tlic 

cheapest. But there is a very singular discrepancy in 
the cost of the staff. With the exception of one year, 
1848-9, in which the Bengal staff exhibits an extraordinary 
charge (probably caused by the war batta), the general 
average of ten years gives the proportion of staff-charges 
as follows : — Bengal, 14 ; Madras, 13 ; Bombay, 12 — not- 
withstanding the great disproportion of the armies. The 
Madras staff-charge is regularly increasing, and in the 
last year stated we have — 


Bengal staff 
Madras ditto 


£14a,217 

148,106 
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^ -nlthougli the armies are in tlic pro])ortion of 105 to 05, 
and tlie Bengal stalf includes that of the rominander-iii- 
diief in India. This is an example of the result of the 
separate governing estaldishments of the minor jnvsi- 
(lencies, and should be looked to. Madras officials may 
have grounds for complaining that they are not allowed 
money enough for useful purposes, but they should also 
look at home. 

The Madras army consists entirely of regulars, thosi^ 

of Bengal and Bombay include a consider- composition ..r 
able proportion of irregulars. the native army. 

The Bengiil regular inflxntry is eomposml lor the most 
part of particular classes from a ])articular part of the 
countiy. The great majority of the sepoys eorne from 
Lower Hindostan, irom Lucknow and (^awnpore down 
to Patna, The predominating castes are Rajpoots and 
Hramins of the cultivating classes. Men of low or 
doubtful castes are strictly excluded. 

The Bombay army is a much more misc(dlaneous 
body ; men of inferior height, caste, &<•., are there ad- 
initted. Many Hindostanecs serve in the Bombay army, 
the others are natives of the west of the j>cninsula of 
every class. I understand that there are i^ven many 
Christians and Jews in the Bombay native army. I 
believe that a large prot)ortion of the sepoys of the 
Madras army are Mahommedans, the remainder Hindoos 
of various classes ; and that they are almost all natives 
of the south of India. , 

Of the cavalry, a majority are everywhere Mahoin- 
Riedans, and the irregular cavalry are generally a supe- 
I'ior class of men. Patan horsemen, from the north of 
Hindostan, serve all over India. 

The irregular infantry comprises a great variety ol 
Variously constituted regiments, borne include all classes, 
^ouie are for the most part confined to men ol particular 
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localities, some to men of particular classes — Siklis, 
Goorkhas, Mairs, Bheels, and Affghan borderers. 

There is, I lielievc, a great difference in the discipline of 
the regular armies of Bengal and Bombay. In the former 
there is a nimdi greater respect for Hindoo prejudices, 
a great preference for high-caste men, and a much less 
strict and less Europeanised discipline. Promotion goes 
for the most part by seniority, unless there arc very 
strong reasons for passhig a man over. 

In the Bombay army a certain conformance to our Euro- 
pean system seems to be a condition of service ; all classes 
serve together, all are promoted in the order of merit, and 
a much more European style of discipline is enforced. 

1 have said that the number of the Indian army, iu 
comparison to the magnitude and population of the 
country, docs not seem excessive when judged by a 
Ihiropeaii standard ; but then we . must consider the 
isolation of the country, the present freedom from formi- 
dable foreign enemies, and the enormous expense of our 
military system. We must admit that the army seems 
by no means to eat the bread of idleness, — that taken in 
detail it is generally shown that the sepoys have plenty 
to do. But before we fully yield to this argument we 
must compare with the numbers and duties of former 
periods. It is also to be observed tliat expensive 
regular troops are now employed on a variety of petty 
duties — escorts and guards of various kinds — which could 
be at least .as well performed by the cheaper irregular 
force. And the advantage' of railroads will not only be 
felt in rendering our troops more easily available where 
wanted, but the mere saving of escort duty will make a 
prodigious difference. I believe that a trunk line of 
railway through the country occupied by the Bengal 
army would relieve us of duties which fully occupy 
50 regiments, or 50,000 men. 
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From the coiidnsion of the j)cacefiil times of Lord 
\Mlliaiii Bentinck the army for some years eontimially 
increased, and it reached its maximum comparison of 
about the time of the first Sikh war. Tlie 
wiiole increase, therefore, took place before, periods, 
and not after, the commencement of our con([uests from 
the Sikhs. The numbers now remain about t]i(‘ ])oint 
which they then reached. Our military expenses at 
lioiiie and abroad for the four successive years 184.5-6 to 
1848-9 averaged not very far short of 18 millions 
sterling; but in the last year of which we have accounts 
(being that from which I have taken my statements) 
the charge has come down to aliout 12 millions, as has 
been seen. Unfortunately, we have now another war 
upon our hands. 

In comparing the first with the last of the fifteen 
years from 1835 to 1850, we have 188,000 men in 
the former, against 288,000 in the latter; and an ex- 
pense of about 8,050,000/. against 12,054,000/., being 
ail increase of 105,000 men and 4 millions sterling. 
Meantime our frontier has been advanced from Sirhind 
to the trans-Indus hills. 

The number of troops now employed west of Delhi 
nearly corresponds with the increase ot the army as thus 
shown : — 


Division. 

Sirhind 
Jull under . 
Cis-Jhelum . 
Trans- Jhelum 
Sind Sagur . 
Scinde 

Punjab local corps 
Total 


Mon. 

. 17,277 

. 2i,;in4 
. 11,537 

. 7,09U 

. 15,425 

. 7,755 


. 102,241 


The Meerut division (to the east of that of Sirhiiid) 
^'oiuprises 21,708 men, and, taking' the country from 
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liohilciiiid to tlu! Jlielurii, we have conreiitrated in tlu* 
territory within 150 miles on either side of Sirhind (or tlio 
“Head of India”), and within call of tlie pro{K)sed seat 
of the Supreme Government, an army of about 00,000 
discif)lined troops, of whom a very large proportion are 
Europeans. 

Ineluding the greater part of tlic Sirhind division, we 
may take it that al)oiit 05,000 men are now occupying 
stations in advance of their position in 1887. But 1 
argue that we are thereby released from the necessity of 
keeping up a frontier force in our older territories, and 
that our military expenses within the desert ought in 
consequence to be reduced. T should be sorry to suppose 
that 100,000 men arc required merely to keep down the 
inhabitants of our newly ar^qiiired teiTitory in the plain 
of the Indus. If it were so, it would lie, indeed, an 
expensive acquisition, and some change of system would 
be necessary. But if, as I believe, owing to the advance 
of our frontier and the more (*omplete settlement of oni* 
internal system, we can draw, say 50,000 men, from our 
old territories to occupy advanced military posts, and add 
another 50,000 for the local duties of our new territories, 
paid from the revenues of those territories, we shall have 
a great frontier army without any additional cost as 
compared with the peaceful times previous to 1888. 
Everything,- however, depends on peace. If we must 
send troops across the seas to conquer and to occupy 
Burmah, and must keep othei*s to watch the Nizams 
mutinous and unpaid force, an army of the present 
strength may be necessary; but if we get rid of such 
demands, surely great military reductions might be made 
in all our settled territories. 

The strength of the army depends, however, on so 
many unforeseen contingencies, that I shall not presume 
to express an opinion of the feasibility of reduction. • I 
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(•output myself with pointing out the extreme desirable- 
ness of reducing, as much as possible, tliis gigantic abyss 
of our resources; and shall proceed to make a few obsi'r- 
vations with a view to saving money, independent of 
reduction of strength. 

The European troops are in numbers between one- 
sixth and one-seventh of the army, and I cer- 

Necessity ol 

taiiily do not think it in any way expedient Kuropean 

i ♦ 1. • tr«oj)S. 

to reduce them by one man. Jt is certain 
that in all our late pitched battles we have mainly d('- 
pended on the European soldiers to bear the brunt of 
the battle. This may in part be owing to delects ol the 
native army which may be, and ought to be, remedied ; 
Imt it is a fact which must not be forgotten. And still 
more important are the Europeans on internal grounds 
when we consider the very serious mutinous combina- 
tions which have taken jdacc within a lew years in our 
sepoy army. Even the (ost ol European compared to 
native troops is not so very disproportionate as might at 
lirst sight be supposed, since the materiel is just as ex- 
pensive in one case as in the other, and European soldiers 
serve at less wages than European labourers, whereas the 
regular sepoy costs (officers included) live or six times 
as much as a native labourer. 

As regards cavalry, I cannot conceive a comparison 
to be made between four European dragoons and live 
native regular troopers (the cost being the same). And 
for the more serious duties o^ the army, I confess that, 
when we meet such foes as the Sikhs, T should think our 
money better expended on one European soldier tlian on 
two of the present sefioys. I shall propose, then, rather 
to increase than to diminish the European branch of the 
arm^^ 

Of, the native army much the greater proportion ik 
composed of the regular sepoy regiments, under European 
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ollicers. K, lias been till the present day the fashion 
(handed down from ancient times) to 
rogular scixjy praise the “ no))lc sepoy ” under all cir- 
eiiinstances, and I believe that he has very 
well deserved the character, and would now well deserve 
it under a better system. 1 should hardly dare to say 
anything against him, had not the subject been already 
broached, and were it not now pretty generally under- 
stood that the matter has become very serious. 1 am 
not at all (?lcar that in recent battles we were ever so 
near being vanquished as is sometimes asserted. The 
fact is, that in all our late wars we have come into the 
Held an immensely superior against a very inferior 
])ower — we liave brought the em])ire of India against a 
j)rovince. But still 1 fear it must be considered as per- 
iectly clear that, if only scqxyys had been opposed to 
Sikhs, we should have trembled for our empin; ; and I 
do think that the system is very much to be deprecated 
under which our coinn^ndc'rs, while praising all alike, 
2 )ractiealhj place no faith in the sepoy tr()oj)s, and fight 
great battles simply by hurling one European regi- 
ment after another at the batteries of the enemy, and 
triumphing at an immensely disproportionate cost oi 
Euro})ean life. T put it to any military man whether in 
late battles tliis has not, been repeatedly the case ? It 
is certain that native soldiers are not wanting in physical 
courage, and that they are capable of a very high degree 
of discipline. Something then must be wanting in our 
present system. 

I admit that the sepoys perform equally well at a 
cheaper rate many duties which no one would think ol 
imposing on Europeans, but I argue that, while the 
Europeans are cheaper troops in great battles, these 
secondary duties can be quite as well performed by the 
native regiments called irregular. 
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It is impossible to attach too great iini)ortaiice to the 
subject of sepoy mutinies. Sliall [ venture to say that tlie 
great combinations wliich occurred a few years ago weix' 
compromised rather than quelled ? Tlie system and dis- 
cipline under which such things may any day ocenr must 
be anxiously looked to. Most serious mutini(‘s have 
oc(*urred in tlie early days of our army, but they wen^ 
local and open outbreaks, and were (pielled witb tlu' 
strong hand, (xeneral, silent, deep combinations, in- 
volving concession and compromise, arc much more 
serious. 

The following remarks 1 can apply only to tlie 1km gal 
army, as I know nothing of those of the cnuscsofits 
other presidencies, but the Bengal army is 
by far the largest and most important. 1 attribute the 
defects of the sepoy army — 

1. To the system of discipline, and especially the 
mode of officering. 

2. To the system under which the office of sepoy 
has become a sort of vested right, and certain exclu- 
sive classes entering our army rise according to a regular 
fixed system, having comparatively little to gain or to 
lose from the favour or disfavour ot their superiors. 

I shall dispose of the latter reason first. T have meii- 
tioned that the great majority of the sepoy army is com- 
posed of certain classes from a particular part ot the 
country, and that all but very good caste men ar(^ 
strictly excluded. This givfs an immense facility for 
combination, the more so as there is a large proportion 
of Bramins — always a wily, intriguing race, exercising 
more or less influence over their fellows. The regiments 
are generally recruited i’rom the relations and friends ot 
the sepoys already serving. Once entered as a sepoy 
the service is one of almost pure seniority. Particularly 
bad men arc passed over, but a man who is not remark- 
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able for p!;ood or for evil rises steadily till he becoin(\s 
in his old age a subahdar, without any partieiilar re- 
gard to his merits. A very false centralisation is i\[- 
tempted; no power over their men beyond the ])rc- 
seribed drill is permitted to commanding officei’s. TIk‘ 
liead-ipiarter office attempts a minute supervision which 
it is impossible that it can properly perform. Every 
sepoy who is not promoted, or who considers that he is 
deprived of any j)ortion of his vested rights, may apponl 
to the Commandcr-in-Chicf, and the commanding offic(‘r 
must produce in answer full and sufficient categorical 
reasons. I also think that the too general military sys- 
tem of indiscriminately praising everybody and every- 
thing is most noxious.' Where, in all recent wars, has 
the smallest distinction been made between those of oiii* 
native troops who fought and those who ran away? 
Praise, and sweetmeats, and batta, have been distributed 
to all alike. When the European troops have done the 
work, the sepoys have equally sharcTl in the triuinih. 
Why then should they fight ? 

It seems to me that soldiers will only fight for one of 
the following reasons ; patriotism — partizanship — pug- 
nacity — pride — pay — promotion* — discipline. The 
patriotism of patriot troops is often supplied in mercena- 
ries by partizanship. Our sepoys were partizans in the 
early period of our career. But now they have ceased 
to be so, and are the servants of an established, rather 
than the partizans of a risking, power. They are a com- 
paratively cold and calculating race, and have not so 
great natural pugnacity as Sikhs and Goorkhas. If they 
run away they keep one another in countenance, and 
their pride is saved by the lavish bepraisement of the 
Commander-in-Ohiefs despatches. Pay and promotion 
they get just the same whether they fight or leave that 

The alliteration is accidental. 
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duty to the Europeans, and their discipline is not so 
perfect as to make tlieni fight at the month of Sikh 
eaimon through discipline alone. I rcjicat, then, why 
should they fight ? and, fully admitting that they hav(^ 
very many good qualities, that they arc the material of 
very good soldiers, I do think that the vested rights of 
th(‘ sepoys of oui’ arm}" do not produce efficiency. 

As to discipline, I will make bold to say that I be- 
lieve too great respect to prejudices to bc^ a very great 
mistake, and esjiecially, I think that the prefeiamce for 
high caste, which is carried to such a pitch in the Ben- 
gal army, is the greatest possible error. We carry this 
prejudice very far beyond native governments — indeed, 
the latter almost invariably entertain low-caste men, and 
find them among their best and most trustworthy soldi(‘rs. 
It* is all very well to have native gentlemen riding tlnn'r 
own horses as irregular troopers, and in order to draw 
good officers from the ranks you must have a j)ro- 
portion of men of education and superior (jualities ; but, 
for a mere regular soldier, I believe that the lower your 
raw material the better.'*' There is nothing so elastic 
as the prejudices of high-caste men. Yield to them, and 
they will become narrow to a degree. Make it a con- 
dition of your service that they should yield to you, and 
they will expand to a wonderful extent. In the one case 
they will stmin at a gnat, in the other they will swallow 
a ckmeV I believe that the high-caste men, undci^tand- 
iug our weak point, parade their prejudices as a means 
of maintaining their monopoly .f 

* It is said that no man makes so had a regular soldier as a broken-down 
gentleman, and no man so bad a cavalry horseman as a groom. 

t I confess to have once had rather a prejudice against JJramins, and I 
made it my principle that all who chose to serve me must serve alike, and 
that I would not make allowances for caste. But I did not in the least get 
I'id of Bi-amins. Men of lhat caste voluntarily took places about mo, and, by 
way of ensuring favour, volunteered to do all kinds of things usually supposed 
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I do think thou that the Bengal aniiy might in this 
respect with great advantage imitate the Bombay system. 

Tlic Jainmry number of the ‘Edinburgh Iteview ’ luis 
rcmnrk(Hl, witii great justice, on the defects of our 
system of otllccring our native regiments. There arc no 
creatures in the world more leadahle than the native's 
of India. The personal inllueiice exercised over tlu'iii 
by those who understand their feelings or command 
their respect is immense. All who have had to do 
with bodies of natives must have noticed how com- 
pletely they seem to ibllow their leaders. Talk ov('r 
the head men, or the self-elected s])okesmen of a moh, 
and the others follow like sheep. On this account tlic 
oflicers are, perhaps, more important in a native Indian 
army than in any otlnu* in the world. If you have 
proper officers, and are sure of their fidelity and gohd 
conduct, }^ou are sure of your army. In regard to 
officers, our sepoy regiments arc singularly deficient. 
A system of double or dividijig bnicering has be('ii 
attempted, which has ended in having neither eflicicni 
native nor sufficient Euroi)ean officers. Let us look to 
the constitution of a sepoy company. The native 
oflicers are sunply the oldest sepoys ; they have neither 
sufficient influence over their men, nor sufficient motive 
to use such influence as they possess on behalf of 
Government. When the great mutinies took place, it 
was a regularly organized thing that the native oflBcers 
and three senior sepoys Xthe next for promotion) of 
each company stepped forward and declared their rea- 

to be utterly abhorrent to their prejudices, and in the end I found tliat several 
of my most immediate followers, and of my most useful and unscrufmlons 
native officers, were Brainins — almost in spite of myself. 1'his is not usually 
the case in the civil offices of the north as it is in the south. Hie Braniius 
are seldom so well educated as the . Mahommedans, Kaits, and merchant 
classas ; but the two best detective police officers I have ever had were Ixrth 
B ram ins. 
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(liiiess to go wherever (Joveriimeiit iniglit order lliein ; 
tlie raide and file remained hcdiind. No ww] native 
ollieers of a corps efliciently olliceiHMl by natives would 
hnve dreamed of pretending for one moment tliat they 
could not inllnenee their men. They would (‘ither havi‘ 
joined the mutiny, or brought over (Iieir men. 

Oil the other hand, it is utterly absurd to suj)j)i»^e 
that the com])anies are jiroptu'ly otlieered by hhiropcanis. 
or an insul]i(*ient numl)er of Kuropean olliec'rs, all who 
have any means of reeomnumding thmuselves to superior 
Miilhority g(‘t stalf and other ajipointments. Those who 
iviiiain behiml are by no means always the woi'st oHieers*, 
lint it may be presumed that, if merit and energy in 
asking have mne little elfeet in military patronage, tiny 
must be on the average b(dow ])ar. Tiny are, at 
any rate, the most disappointed and least coiilented 
officers of the regiment, and it is hardly to b(‘ siipposiul 
lliai they have verj/ great zeal and pride in tinur work. 
11’ there is one European otlicer to each company it is a 
I’eiliinate corps, but the majority of tliese oflicers are 
}oiing men, ({uite unfit to exercise any suHicient in- 
lliietice over the sepoys, barely understanding tlie most 
ordinary routine communications made to them in a 
sort of Anglicised regimental llindostanee ; and it very 
I’requently (I may almost say ordinarily) hapi)ens that 
one officer has charge of two or three (mmpanies. 'Jliere 
inay still very generally be found one or two good, 
steady, old sepoy officers witlu each regiment, but flay 
oniinot perform the functions of offic(‘rs of compani(‘s, 
and the race is becoming every day more rare. A veuy 
important feed, which vastly affects the efficiency of 
Imiropeari sepoy officers, is the change in modern timers 
ill European habits in India. The officers used, to a 
rieat extent, to contract native ha})its ; they liecame 
intimate with the language and with the men, and 
exercised a large influence over their soldiers ; but there 

2 A 
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is nothing of the kind iiow-a-days. The habits of 
hhn-opoan offiecrs arc {)urely European, and they know 
little of their men. 

The ]»romotion of the European olficcrs of the Com- 
jKiny’s army follows the most inlicxible rule of seniority, 
A\itliout any exception whatever. The commanders of 
regiments arc generally twenty years past their prime, 
and those only attain superior commands who I'ar outlive 
the common term of humanity. 

The system followed in the regiments called irregular 
differs much from that of the regular regiments. Vestc'd 
rights have not yet grown up ; commanding officers are 
permitted to exercise a larger discretion. Men are taken 
from classes not common in the regular army, but the 
lowest caste men are still excluded. Promotion does not 
go by seniority. 'I’lie companies are officered by efficient 
native officers, and by natives alone. The European 
regimental commanders, if not selected strictly in ])ro- 
portion to efficiency, must be at least above the average, 
and have ecrtalnly this great advantage, that they are 
in the prime of life. The native regiments which have 
been most distinguished in late battles have been ol 
this description (the Goorkhas for instance) ; for or- 
dinary duties I believe them to be fully as efficient as 
the regulars at half the cost ; and they have not muti- 
nied. Their system of cipiipmcnt, drill, and physical 
discipline is, as I have said, exactly the same (in I he 
infantry) as in (he regular regiments. The irregular 
infantry arc, in fact, exactly the description of troops 
who gained for the sepoys, in former days, that excel- 
lent character which has always been attributed to them. 

We must, then, seek some remedies for the deficicn- 
Proposed <^ies of the army, and they must be at the 
remedies. g^me time economical remedies, for money 
we positively cannot afford. The most important (jues- 
tion is the extent to wliich natives shall be employed a.s 
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coiiiniissioned officers. While the natives have imich pro- 
gressed in all the civil departments, in tlie 
iiriiiy they have not only not advanced, but natives in supc- 
liave retrograded. All the higher grades ’ 

have been almost exclusively filled by Europeans, at a 
great expense. Is there sufficient reason lor such a 
eoiirsc? Is it necessary, and is it politic? If so, it 
must either be on the ground of the incapacity of the 
natives, or of the impolicy of trusting them. I do not 
now speak of the command of regiments. I am not yet 
])r(‘pared to say that we should trust to natives the com- 
mand of regiments, any more than the (*hargc of districts ; 
liiit as regards the command and officering of companies 
(duties which seem to me to correspond to the subor- 
dinate civil charges under European district officers, 
which are held exclusively by natives), I should say 
that the natives are exceedingly competent, and that 
tlie only question to be debated is the policy of trusting 
them. That question resolves itself into this : Have, you 
the greatest hold over your native army through com- 
imtent native officers, or without such officers? In the 
latter case you have not the benefit of the intlucnce 
of officers in your favour, but you also do not run the 
risk of their influence against you. I have already 
argued that, if you have good officers faithful to you, 
you can depend on the men. Now, which are most 
likelyTo be in your interest — officers promoted by yon, 
who owe everything to your service, who have much to 
gain by fidelity, and much to lose by misconduct — or 
the men who, with little to gain or to lose, combine on 
^oiiie petty question of pay ? It seems to me that you 
W ould have every possible assurance of the good conduct 
^f good officers under such* circumstances, and that all 
^^nr experience tends to the belief that it is so. I think, 
therefore, that, under the eye of a good commanding 
officer, proper native officers of companies woidd do the 

2 A 2 
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work with efficiency and safety, and I see not why tlu‘ 
majority of onr native rcfriinents should not l)e so 
oflicered. In any case we must fully make up our 
minds to one of two things— either to increase tlu' 
nmnher of European officers, and thus fully to officiu* 
tho corps, or to trust to good native officers. Tliu 
double system is altogether a failure, and only involves 
a. double expense with a much diminished efficiency. 
To supply the reepdsite numlx'r of efficient Euro})('au 
officers would lie so expensive that we cannot alford it; 
and if we could, 1 should very much doubt the policy ol 
the measure. 

1 am, therefore, for adopting tlie other altcrnalive, 
and change ffil’ puttiug a majority of tlie native 

syXrtrthat iTgiments on tlie footing of the ])resetit 
called irregular. ii*pegular coips, to tlic great iiccuiiiary 
saving of the state, and, as I believe, to its greater safety 
and more efficient service. 

The following are the arrangements whiidi I would 
projiGsc : — 

First, of the cavalry. T shall not enter into the com- 
parative merits in the field of regular and irregular horse, 
but this I will say, that, if the regular 

Proposed . 1 n 1 1 

cavalry ar- troopcrs arc of 110 use in the iield, they ar(‘ 

rangoments. / . i /. i ^ nn 

certainly oi no use anywhere else, i iic> 
are not like the infantry regiments, who perform many 
miscellaneous duties, and are employed on contimial 
escorts. It seems to me that, with the exception of two 
individuals acting as orderlies to the General in com- 
mand of a division, the regular cavalry, in times of peace, 
do nothing whatever ; and therefore if, as their detractors 
allege, they run away in the day of battle, they niu.'-t 
indeed be an unprofitable, as they are assuredly a most 
expensive, arm. The irregulars, on the other hand, 
whatever they may be in a pitched battle, arc certainly 
a most useful set of fellows on ordinary occasions. They 
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are continually all over the country, on all sorts of dnlies ; 
and there can be no doubt tliat, in any irre^iilai* <i:uerilla 
war, or in pursuit of a beaten enemy, they woukl be tlio 
most effective of all troops. 

After all that has been said against the regular cava by, 
the most convincing argument is their enormous expeime. 
It may be a surprise to find that tlicir (‘ost is in so Jargx^ 
a proportion to that of European dragoons; it was so to 
mo, and I might have doubted the accuracy of my cal- 
culation if I had not called to mind that of one of the. 
host possible authorities which I iiave cpioted in confir- 
mation of mine. I say then that it is <)uite alisnrd to 
lamp up five regular native troopers at a cost eriual to 
that of four dragoons or ten irregular horscimui ; and 
that you had much better dismount them forthwith, and 
sn})ply their places by dragoons or irn^gulars. On the 
principle that in a cavalry regiment three-fourths of tlu^ 
expenses are just the same for Europeans as for native's, 
and that, tlierefore, it is comparative'ly cheaper in this 
arm than in the infantry to maintain a Muroix'an force ; 
and, considering that we should have in our army a due 
proportion of reguhu* cavalry; I would substitute for the 
regular cavalry a large body of dragoons. 

On the comparative scale which I have ealeulate'd, tlui 
total cost of our present cavalry is as follows : — 


3,700 draj^oons, at DOL .... £330, 0(K) 
10,200 regular troopers, at 73/. . . . 744,n(^0 

21,000 irregular troopers, at 37/. . . . 777,000 


Total .... 1, 8.') 1, 100 

I would have — 

10.000 European dragoons, at 90/. . . . 900,000 

21.000 irregulars, at 37/ 777, (XW) 


• Total .... 1,077,000 

• 

Saving to the state . . . £174, (KX) 

—besides being possessed of a far more effieient force. 
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I shall not attempt to discuss the artillery. TIk* 
natives make capital artillerymen, but, as 
Artillery. material costs the same Avith native 

gunners, it may be sound policy to retain a majority of 
Europeans. The strength of the arm seems small in 
proportion to the army (and our six-pounders certainly 
proved of little use before the Sikh batteries), but I do 
not think that we can afford to increase it at present. If 
we keep plenty of guns and shot in our depots we nuiv 
increase our artillery to any extent while the Kussians 
are marching from the Oxus. I imagine that, with n 
few practised artillerymen to lay the guns, the saiiK' 
very artificial discipline acquired by very long practice, 
that is indispensable to an infantry soldier, is by iin 
means necessary to serve a battery ; and that we might 
man our guns, on an emergency, just as they are manned 
in the navy every time that a ship is put into commissiou.* 
I would keep the European infontry at its present 
strength (about 32,500). With the (’ommand of tin* 
cavalry and artillery, and a more judiedous organi/atioii 
of the native infantry, I think that we should be safe for 
the present, without an increase which we (‘.an ill afford. 
Now as to the infantry. With regard to the native* 
infantry we must not change our Avhole 
fantry arrange- systeui too suddciily, aiid must (Ical cau- 
tiously with the vested rights of existing 
sepoys ; but we might very soon bring about a change. 
I would not desire altogeth,er to aliolish the regular native 
regiments, especially as it will always l)e necessary h> 

* It lias often struck me tliat for the defensive |nilitia of a i;reat city 
would l>e so good as artillery. Supi;i)se we had in Loudon 1(X)0 heavy 
with an artilleryman to each, and served by volunteers or militiamen. B 
the French were to land at Brighton, we should harness the dray-horses, go out 
to the new Crystal Palace, draw up our guns in a line, and support an inade- 
quate infantry with an enormoms artillery. It would he just what we ha'e 
felt in attacking the native Indian powers. 
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iiiaintaiu a school for European officers, whence, after 
having thoroughly learnt their duty, good men may be 
drafted to the command of other corps. But, in tliose 
regiments which are to be officered by Europeans, I 
would increase the number of officers, keep them with 
tlicir regiments, and make them really effcctivi' o(Iic(‘rs 
of companies. 

I calculate the present personal cost oi' the native in- 
fantry, including officers’ pensions paid at home, to be 
nearly as follows : — 

1G2,()00 roj^iilars vct(Mans), 

at 21?. 5s £3,442,000 

39,500 rc^ulais at 11?. . . . 434,000 

Total . 201,500 3,875,000 

I would have — 

50,{X)0 regular native infantry witl) 

Euroj)eau oflierra, at 25?. 1,250,000 

150,000 ditto with native otlicers, at 1 J?. 1,050,000 

Total . 200,000 men . • 2,900,000 

Saving to the st-atc £975,000 

I would admit men of all classes, and would intro- 
duce a strict system of discipline ; men of the very lowest 
class of all might, if necessary, serve in scjiarate regi- 
ments. I would make it a jiarticular object to get new 
classes into the army, and especially the dilferent military 
and pugnacious classes. I would enlist as many Sikhs 
and Goorkhas as possible. 1'hey fraternize of 

with our European troops, respect arid 
appreciate us, and are reatly to drink grog 
and fight, eat whatever they can get, and cook liowcvcr 
they can, with a most laudable absence of prejudice. 
Nothing can be a greater contrast to the immense para- 
phernalia of a sepoy regiment, and its innumerable 
cooking-pots, than Sikhs marching light and messing 
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together like Europeans. I have alluded to the unu- 
sually complete and entire deprivation of all political 
privileges which has overtaken the Sikhs. This can 
only be politically justified if we at the same time en- 
tirelj^ draw all their political teeth by employing tlicir 
iiK'n— -and 1 am sure that those men will make the best 
soldiers in our army. But if they are employed bcyoiid 
seas, or in distant countries, it is to be hoped that their 
health will be cared for. Being almost as much foreigners 
as Europeans, they must be sulliciently supplied with food. 
They cannot live on rice alone, for it is a food to wliieli 
they are totally unaccustomed — and it s(*ems a jiity tliat 
a Sikh regiment should have been cantoned at Dacca, 
where all the men have been seized with fever, wiien (li(‘ 
sepoy regiment which refused to go to Burmah had 
been much more approjiriately sent there. I would niake 
some arrangements with the Nizam to relieve him of Ids 
troops. He should pay us what they cost him, and ^ve 
should take military charge of his territories, and, taking 
the Arabs and Sikhs into our infantry, and the itohillas 
into our irregular cavalry, we should probably find tlieiii 
on regular pay capital servants, and some conn ter] )oise 
to the present sejioys. 

The seniority system of promotion must cease, and 
those men must be promoted who are likely to make 
good officers while they are yet in their prime and vigour. 
With the view of obtaining good officers, it will no 
doubt be desirable to use Qvery effort to induce a [iroiior- 
tion of men of education and influence to enter our ser- 
vice. In the first instance efficient men may at once 
receive commissions as officers ; but in future it will be 
better that they should all first cuter the ranks, and should 
thence be promoted, after the fashion which prevails in 
the Austrian service ; the more as the rank which the,y 
can ultimately reach will not be very high. I do not 
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tliiiik that cadets of families of rank or consi(leral)l(‘ pre- 
tensions would be at all nsi^ful to us ; but the style of 
educated middle-class men, whom we find as ollicc'rs in 
tlie troops of native states, and in our irregular cavalry, 
will answer our purpose admirably. 

I am not siiflicicntly ac(piainte(l with military matlers 
to venture an opinion on the expediency of 
uniting the difierent armies; but I have ration of dif- 

1 1 j i 1 . , 1 , . T , ferent aruiica. 

110 doubt that there are certain advantages 
in the maintenance of a distinction between dilferent 
native forces, since if all were on a uniform system the 
occurrence of ditfercnces between (Tovernment and its 
soldiers, on questions common to the whole army of India, 
might be very inconvenient. Perhaps the excessive staff 
charge at Madras and Ihimbay might be reduced, and 
our military arrangements might be centralised in some 
things while left distinet in others. 

I would as now keep a very large portion of the army 
near the site of the proposed capital, about Meerut, 
Sirhind, and Jullunder. The name “Head of India” 
(^>ir-Hind) v(‘ry well exiiresses the situation of that ])art 
of the country. Troops stationed there are alike avail- 
able for frontier service and for our older provinces ; and 
if anything were to occur in Central India, the head- 
quarter army, marching through Agra, would at once 
get into the centra of the native states. I would ])ost 
most of the European regiments along the outer llini- 
nialayas, from the borders of V)ude to the Indus. 

The union of the Cominander-in-(diicf, the military 
offices, and the military board, in one per- 
manent capital, would be a very great 
advantage ; and the military board, properly 
located and constituted, and relieved of civil duties, 
might become fitted for its many onerous tasks, and the 
fit advisers of the Governor-General and Commander-in- 
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Chief. If the board, and the departments subordinati^ 
to it, become thoroughly efficient, a great saving may be 
effected in some of the largest items ot our military ex- 
penditure. 

One of the most important of the departments under 
The commis- military board is the commissariat, and, 

sariat. tliougli I do iiot vcnturc upon military de- 

tails, civil servants have so much to do with the commis- 
sariat, and take so large a part in procuring supplies, that 
I must say a word upon it. 

In speaking very disparagingly of the commissariat 
I am sure that I am only echoing the o])inion of tlie 
whole service, military and civil. Whatever it may ])e 
as an instrument of distribution, it is certainly most 
grossly inefficient as an instrument of supply. Not ;i 
regiment can move except hy the instrumentality of 
the civil authorities. So long as the duties of the 
commissariat merely consist in selecting among coiii- 
jietiiig cantonment vendors and keeping the accoimts, 
they manage their own affairs, but the moment anything 
is wanted, which is not voluntarily thrust upon tlicin, 
they do not dream of making the smallest exertion to 
procure it, but, with the utmost indifference, send off an 
indent to the magistrate. When troops are to be moved, 
or real service commences, nothing whatever is to be got 
from the commissariat.* 

The most crying evil connected with the department is 


* The stury |i:oes that, when the Sikh army crossed the Sutlej and ev-in* 
menced tlie war, the Governor-General sent for the respectable head of ll>f* 
commissariat, and asked how soon he could move the troojis. That finic- 
tionary, having considered, replied that, lookinjj; to the emergency of the case, 
he thought that, witli aid from the civil authorities, it might be dune in six 
weeks. “ You will do it in three days,” replied the Governor-General, “ or I 
will find some one else who will and he found some one else who did. '^Ihe 
then political agent, whatever his other qualities, was a man of energy, and 
in three days the army was on its way to meet the Sikhs. 
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(lie total absence of any arranp;einents wliatever for tlu' 
su])ply of carriage for military nioveineiits. ti.o supply of 
Tlun'c is a great ileal of carriage in {)ar- 
ticular parts of the country which privah' individuals 
have no dilhcnlty in })rocuring for mercantile purpose's, 
hut the commissariat hardly ever procures a cart, and 
indents for carriage are simply lianded over to tlu‘ 
magistrate. On the other hand, that functionary has it 
not in his power to make proper arrangements for tlu' 
voluntary supply of carriage. Ife has no liinds whati'ver 
applicable to such a purpose ; he can neither contract 
for a fixed supply to be drawn from other districts nor 
anticipate probable wants, nor insure the duo pa\mcnj 
and good treatment of the carriage whicli lu' siijiphVs; 
he is not in a position in which he can deal on e(|ual tc'nns 
with individuals, nor is it his ha])it to do so; and it 
generally liappens that the jiarticular disiricts in which 
there is the largest military demand are those in wliicli 
there is tlie smallest su{)ply. hen a magistrate re- 
ceives an indent for carriage to be supplied within a very 
few days, he must get it in his own district as he can; 
and, when the demand is large and the sup[)ly small, lie 
is constantly oliliged to press all the carts he can lay his 
hands upon! The more this kind of thing goes on the 
less becomes the supply of carriage; the candle is burnt 
at both ends; and so, in poor districts, whc're large ])odies 
of troops are quartered, and are continually passing, tin', 
evil becomes most frightful ;* no owner of a ('ai't and 
cattle (*an call them his own, they are constantl}^ sci/i'd, 
niade over to the troops, and marched off at the mercy 
of the soldiers. In case of sudden emergency such evds 
uiay be inevitable, but it is too bad that they should 
habitually occur in times of peace, and tlu'y can onl} lie 
remedied either by a trunk line of railroad or by a decently 
efficient commissariat, or, I should rather say, by lioth. 
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While the commissariat falls so far short of its duties 
it is abimdautly expensive. I do not assert that the 
European officers make money, or vouch for the truth of 
the popular belief of widely-extended corruption in the 
department; but it has an exceedingly bad name, and 
this much is certain, that matters are conducted in n 
loose and native style, which is not now known in any 
other department, and that commissariat officers seem to 
have a lofty disregard of all public financial considera- 
tions. As long as their accounts arc regular, and they 
can make out bills in due form, they arc quite indif- 
ferent to the amount.* 

I believe that, being much pressed, and when a war 
is much protracted, the commissariat does sometimes do 
something in the way of getting up supplies of grain, 
but they do this only by putting unlimited trust in indi- 
vidual natives, who take the matter up as a speculation, 
make their own arrangements in native fashion, render 
their own accounts, and are paid on their own terms; 


* A larpio canip was once passing through my district. On such occasions 
a constant source of strife between the villagers and camp followers is tlie 
destruction of pee[)ul-treos, which arc called sacred, and are leally the orna- 
ment and shade of the villages, but of which elephants and camels are itaili- 
cularly fond. Jn this instance the coinjilaints were unusually numcious ami 
urgent. Codies of camp-followers completely stripped of its branches 
])eepul-tree for miles on each side of the line of march ; and at the same linaj 
I found that my supply of fodder for the camp-cattle was not taken off my 
hands, I went to the commissariat-oUicer : “ Surely,” i said, “ there can be 
no necessity for robbing private ]»ropcrty when I am ready to supply fodder at 
a reasonable price.” “ Oli,” he replied, “ 1 pay for fodder, ddiere is no ii a.v'u 
why they should cut peepul-trees.” “ But,” I said, “your [leoplo don’t bay 
fodder. Let us com[)are your bought account with my sold account.” “ <>li 
no, no,” he said, “ I can’t go into these particulars. There is a fixed allow- 
ance of fodder fur the cattle ; and so long as that is not exceeded, and tbr- 
cattle are kejit in condition, I can’t interfere. If you catch thorn cutting p<‘o- 
pul-trees you must punish them. I have nothing to do with it.” I could i^ot 
catch an army with a few iroliceman ; and if I had authorised the villagers to 
turn out and fight pitched battles in defence of their property there would have 
heen a pretty return, of killed and wounded. 
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juul who are the real masters of the Euroi)eau eonunis- 
sariat officers. 

[ priiicipall)^ attribute the iiielheieney of the eoni- 
missariat to the absence of any regular 

. Cause* of inuni- 

coiimiissariat service. Commissariat ap- cioncy of (om- 

/.n 11 • i 1 m niissarint, and 

])ointmeiits are lilled by regimental officers proposc-d 
possessed of no particular cpialificatioiis, 
and changed from time to time. I will even, wilhout 
periphrasis, express my belief tliat most of thesis olliciu’s 
are (|uitc unfit for such duties. Jt seems to me tliat the 
(‘ommissariat ought to be a sort of mcrca.ntil(' estalfiisli- 
iiieiit ; and if it is necessary in the English army to 
make it a separate department, much more is it so in 
India, where everything is so strange to us. Nothing 
rmpiires a more thorough knowledge, both of mercantile 
liusiness and of native customs and manners, tlmn (‘om- 
missariat dealings; and of all p(*ople in tljc world tlie 
If^ast likely to acipiire such knowlcMlge arc regimental 
officers. AVe shall not now establisli a purely native 
commissariat as we might liavc done in the daxsot ( live. 
Lot us make use of the natives liy all means, but let us 
liave efficient European ofiicers to supervise tliem; and 
for so peculiar a service we must have men specially 
appointed to the department and wlio devote theii lives 
to it. 

It remains to notice the mode of supplying European 
officers to the army. Under the arrange- Mode of suppiy- 
meiits which I have propost^d tlic num- ofiicerBto 
hers may be in tuture diminished, but 
ii luuch larger proportion of men considerably above 
the average will be rcciuircd. The efficiency of native 
regiments commanded l>y European officers will alto- 
gether depend on having good men to command them. 
Hitherto the appointment of officers of the army has 
been matter of pure patronage in the first instance, and 
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of pure seniority afterwards ; and but a very small ])ro- 
portion of the whole have received some military ednea- 
tion at Addiscombe. 1 do not think that you can test 
efficiency in young officers by examinations to tlu^ 
same extent as in the case of young men intended for 
civil service, but some preliminary test is very advan- 
tag(M)us, and a military education is most necessary. 1 
believe that we are the only nation in Europe the body 
of whose officers, not promoted from the ranks, do not 
receive some military education in military schools be- 
fore a])pointment to the commissioned grades, and hence 
the unscientific character of our army as compared, foi’ 
instance, to that of France. But in the English army 
the peculiar discipline of a regiment acts as a sort of edu- 
cation to the young officer. In India, on the other hand, 
the system of a native regiment is not at all the same 
thing : the officers live apart from their men, and apart 
from one another; they are few in number; they get 
away from their regiments whenever they can ; and 1 
must venture to say that there is not the same discipline 
among the officers as in one of her Majesty’s European 
regiments. A military education is, therefore, very 
necessary ; and, instead of selling cadetships, it will be 
inlinitely better to require the expenditure of the money 
in education and enhanced qualifications. 

The Court of Directors, rightly considering it inex- 
pedient that it should remain a matter of doubt whether 
their officers ciin read and.write, and in correspondence 
with the lately instituted examinations in the Queen’s 
service, liave recently required of all cadets to pass a 
certain examination ; but we must, I think, go a step 
farther. The arguments which 1 have used in favour of 
a particular selected place of education for civil servants 
apply with still greater force to the purely professional 
military education; and I would therefore have a greiit 
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military polytechnic s(?liool, .to which all cadets shouhl 
l)c sent for at least two years, where all proposca miii- 
uiilit persons should be eliminated, and all 
lit persons should acquire a certain military education 
and discipline before being sent out to India. Addis- 
coinbe is, I believe, an excellent institution; we oidy 
want such a jdacc for all cadets. 

On arrival in India I sliould say that a young ollieei- 
might be with advantage attached for a and proposed 
year to a European regiment. He would 
then be posted to a native regiment oflicered by 
hairopeans, and from these latter regiments good ollicx'rs 
would be selected as commandants of the ordinary native 
1‘egimcnts. 

It is of essential importance that officers withdrawji 
from their original regiments should cease to be boi*ne 
oil the regimental rolls, and that staff ofhe^ers should be 
])ut on an unattached or staff list. It is also much to be 
desired that the inequality between the emoluments of 
staff and regimental oflicers should be diminished, and 
that there should be as few staff appointments ojien to 
regimental officers as possible. Officers should ieel their 
regimental duties to be their profession, and not be 
eoiitinually seeking staff appointments. I should say 
that the quartermaster-generars department might be 
(like the commissariat) with great advantage separatiMl 
from the general staff, for it is at present by no means 
efficient, and in all late campaigns the complaints regard- 
ing it have been loud and deep, h^or the adjutant-gene- 
ral’s department, the military board, and some other 
duties, you must no doubt select good regimental 
officers, and pay them well ; but petty staff appointments 
f^hould be as rare as possible, and should not be made 
jadzes by large allowances. I have already argued that 
it will be a great advantage to the army if it can be 
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nJlieved from the temptation to covet civil and politicaJ 
appointments. 

; The j)u])lic arc now well aware of tlie evil of the sys- 
tem by whi(‘h officers, when quite unlit for duty, iuv 
ellevated into important commands, and it is unnecessaiy 
tpmt I sliould dwell upon them. Jhit the system remains 
^the same. Even the Oabul lesson has had no elfcct, and 
God forijid that we should some day at length receive a 
sufficient lesson in some disaster of still more fatal magni- 
tude and vital importance. Now-a-days wars will be 
concluded long before the cha})ter of accidents has pro- 
duced a scliool of good generals. Shall we not, tluMi, 
while there is yet time, devise some remedy ? 

One word on our Indian naval establishments, 'flic 
Naval establish- Indian navy, after deducting certain re- 
iinMits. ceipts, costs on an average about 400,000/. 

net * per annum — not a very large sum compared to our 
military establishments, but still important in the prcsi'iit 
condition of our finances. The question is entirely one 
of degree. Although a squadron of the British navy 
protects the Indian Ocean, some local flotilla is no 
doubt necessary to an empire which has a great sea-coast. 
The Indian navy consists almost entirely of steamers and 
light vessels.. There are eleven large steamers, some 
smaller river steamer’s, and a few sailing vessels. If this 
force is to be employed in ]3urmese and Chinese wars, 

* ^J'ho cljjir^os are about .545,000/. ; the 7*eceipts from various souui s 
about Ilf), 000/. There is a discnfpnncy betw'ecu tlie general statement d 
charges on account of the Indian navy given at p. 783 of the Keiwvt of tlif’ 
Conirnons’ (’ominittce and the detailed Indian and English accounts. T>o(h 
the di.'ibiirseinents and receipts stated in the latter are larger. Tiie liuhan 
aecounts give a charge exceeding 400,000/., and receipts exceeding 90,000/.-— 
net charge 310,000/. The home accounts — disbursements, including building 
stores, &c., about 140,000/. ; receipt from her Majesty’s Government for con- 
veyance of mails 50,000/. — net charge 90,000/. It is then only by including 
this last-mentioned receipt of 50,000/. (which is said to be excluded) that the 
net charge is brought down to 400,000/. 
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or in the naval police of the Eastern Archipelago, it is 
probably not too large, and it is, I believe, clhcient; 
but I should think that its duties might be with ad- 
vantage confined within narrower limits, and in that 
case money might be saved. There has been a good 
deal of (piestion with regard to the employment of the 
government steamers in the conveyance of mails and 
passengers. I have no doubt that the duty, taken alone, 
maybe better performed by a private company; but if 
wo are to pay for government steamers at any rate, I 
see no reason why, when they are idle, they should be 
debarred from such duties merely that one great private 
company may have a complete monopoly of the traOic. No 
one is constrained to go as a passenger by a government 
steamer ; but it is perfectly natural and reasonable tliat 
Government should send some of its mails l)y its own 
unemployed steamers, instead of paying other people 
to do the same thing. The French and other Govern- 
ments follow the same system. It is quite clear that 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company, while they have 
already so much to do, made such eftbrts to get posses- 
sion of the comparatively petty Bombay line, not so 
much because it is in itself of great importance to them, 
but because it is the only little loophole through which 
a few persons escape the meshes of their monopoly. 
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CHAPTER VIL 
FINANCE. 

General financial position ; necessity of improvement ; how to create a sur- 
plus ; review of items of receipt, and proposed measures in reijrird 
thereto ; review of items of charge, and proposed reductions ; home charges ; 
general result ; application of the surplus ; finance of different Jociil 
governments; financial treatment of Madras; Punjab finance; altoicd 
form of accounts ; local finance and resi)onsihility ; plan of local budgets, 
and financial distribution ; remittances by hypothecation. 

On a former occasion* I liave made as clear as I can 
our liiiaucial circumstauccs. Another year’s accounts 
do not render our prospects more promising. 

The year 1849-50 turned out, indeed, more favounibly 
General flnan- *'*^^*^ cstimatcd, and therc was a suiplns 
ciai posiUoii. exceeding 300,000/. ; but in the following 
year a very much smaller sum Avas realised from opium ; 
the salt revenue also fell off ; and the estimated deficit is 
upwards of 000,000/. The charges for these years must 
have included the remains of some war charges which 
we might have hoped subsequently to reduce had we not 
been again involved in another war. I understand, how- 
ever, that the opium is selling well this year. 

Taken altogether, it appears that our finances, while 
by no means in a desperate state, are certainly not in a 
prosperous condition. The comparative situation of our 
revenues and charges is not such as would justify a 
prudent government in remaining content with things as 
they are. We barely pay our expenses in time of peace ; 
protracted war and extraordinary deficiencies must in- 
volve farther loans ; and under the most favourable cir- 

* Modern India, ebap. x. 
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ciimstances wc have no permanent surplus to devote to 
the improvement of the country. 

I think that in the exercise of proper prudence, now 
tliat we have completed the empire and Necessity of 
cannot look for extraordinary extension of i»»i>rt>vcmeut. 
revenue, we should make a great effort to put the liiianees 
Oil such a healthy basis that wc may not liavc occasion 
to get further into debt, and that our ordinary charges 
oil our ordinary revenue may leave both tliat marginal 
surplus for extraordinary contingencies which is indis 
peiisable to all trustworthy finance, and a sunicient 
revenue available for public improvements. If the 
fiidiaii Government has not been very extravagant — has 
not got recklessly into debt beyond its power of pay- 
ment — it must also be admitted that the proportion of the 
revenue expended on public works and improvements 
has been excessively small. Wc are, no doubt, in a 
better position than states which have undertaken great 
works by a jirofuse expenditure of borrowed money ; 
but while in peaceable possession of so great an empire, 
it is certainly our duty to do more than pay our current 
establishments. We ought to improve the country and 
promote the civilization and comfort of the inhabitants. 
My present end is to consider how the means for these 
objects can be obtained. I certainly would not borrow 
money for ordinary improvements. The noxious and 
dishonest modern practice of drawing bills on posterity, 
to obtain money for present expenditure, has been carried 
a great deal too far, and the faith of national creditors 
''^ill, perhaps, only be shaken when these constantly- 
increasing, never-diminishing, loads of debt become too 
heavy to be supported, and recoil in great national 
bankruptcies and repudiations. I would only at present 
make an exception as to borrowing money for trunk 
linefe of railroad in India, inasmuch as the immediate 

2 B 2 
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saving and facilities afforded thereby must more than 
repay (xovernment as a mere government speculation, 
and Government alone can make railways in that country. 
But for everything else we must either find ready money 
for improvements, or the country must remain unim- 
proved. 

At present we have no money for such purposes. 
IIow are we to get it ? 

We can but look for slow and gradual increase of the 
How can we inoomc derived from our present revenues, 
create a surplus? some of our taxcs ai'c sucli as we 
should certainly mitigate whenever we are in a condition 
to do so ; while, on the other hand, I know no new tax 
which we could with advantage impose. It has been 
often remarked that, under our rule in India, 
capitalists, and all the superior classes un- 
connected with the land, do not contribute 
a h\v share to the expenses of the state and in payment 
for their own protection, — in fact, that they arc hardly 
taxed at all. It certainly is so, but neither can I sugg( st 
any mode of getting at them short of the arbitrary con- 
fiscations of native rulers, nor am I clear that the exemp- 
tion of the capitalist is not in tlie end advantageous in a 
country where capital is not yet so abundant as we could 
wish, and where all classes depend very much on the 
capitalist for assistance. An income or property tax 
would never work in India, and, in truth, every culti- 
vator, every weaver, and ,the Government itself, benefits 
by the increase of capital in each village, even though 
it is in the hands of others. I am not prepared then to 
recommend any plan for a great increase of taxation. 

In the previous political and military chapters I have 
already indicated the quarters from which 

Political means . . , i f 

of improving it sceius to iiie that linancial improveineni 
ouranance. Hkcly to arrivc. 'By a political 
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management, less liberal in great things and more dis- 
creet in small tilings, T think that we might save money, 
and if we assume the management of Onde now, and of 
Gwalior on the first eonvenient ojiportnnity, and manage 
them on prudent principles, we shall undoubtedly find 
great gain to our revenue. 

By a redistribution of tin* army without 
materially reducing its numbers, 
and even increasing the main ele- savings, 
meiit of our strength, I have proposed to 
save annually 174,000/. + 07(), 000/. = £1,130,000 
'fo this I would add (supposing that we get 
rid of the Burmese war) reduction of ex- 
penses resulting from peace — from the ces- 
sation of war charges, and of the extraor- 
dinary expenses of a new territory for 

military buildings, &c. &c 700,000 

Saving by improved management of the 
commissariat and other de})artments under 
the Military Board, and by reduction of 
* staff, &c., of minor presidencies . . . . 500,000 

Total immediate military saving .... £2,350,000 
And if we can reduce the strength of the army, that will 
be so much additional gain. In fact, I hope that, if we 
have continued peace, we may save a good deal more, 
but would be content with so much in the mean time. 

I shall here briefly review some of the principal items 
of receipt and expenditure. 

The land revenue can only (except by extension of 
territory) be very gradually increased with 
the increasing wealth, population, and pros- of receipt, 
perity of the country, and through im- 
proved management on our part. In Bengal, Hindostan, 
and the Punjab, we cannot look for any great immediate 
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increase. The thirty years’ leases which have l^eoii 
granted in Hindostan, and are now lieing gi'anted in tlu* 
Punjab, render it necessary to await their expiry before 
we benefit by the extension of cultivation. I hope thul, 
an improved management of Madras and Bombay would 
1)0 early beneficial to the revenue,* and am glad to find 
that the Court of Directors have ordered the Eomljiiy 
Government to revise all the enormous allowances paid 
out of the land revenue of that presidency. I trust that 
the result will be a large increase of net receipts. I am 
afraid that it is too late everywhere to do full justice to 
Government in the matter of revenue-free tenures, Init 
the investigation of all these holdings should be made 
quite complete, and they should be firmly dealt with. 

I conclude, then, that the land revenue is a sure and 
improving income, but one not to be very rapidly and 
largely increased witliin a few years. By far the grcatin* 
portion of the increases exhibited in our land revenue 
returns have resulted from increase of territory. The 
stories of sudden and miraculous increase sometimes put 
forth have reference only to very small localities and 
peculiar circumstances. The rents of no great provimn^ 
ai’c to be suddenly doubled by the touch of any magician’s 
wand ; but Government may gradually do mueh by steady 
and judicious improvement. In the provinces from wliich 
by far the largest portion of the land revenue is realised, 
the whole land cultivated and uncultivated is assessed in 
blocks, so that no reduction of rates (however beneficial 
to the country) could possibly improve the revenue. 

The opium revenue is one of a totally opposite cha- 
racter. It has brilliantly increased of late years, but it 

* I admit, however, that a fair trial to an improved system at Madr.is 
mij^ht involve low assessments for a few years ; hut in the end we should he 
much more than repaid, and in the mean time we should make up for it by 
checking the extravagant waste of the Bombay land revenue. 
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also exhibits startling fluctuations. We must b}^ all 
means make the most of it while we can, 
and may well from year to year spend, 
for the benefit of tlic country, or to meet extraordinary 
demands, the revenue whieh we thus realize. But it is 
not an income on the whole of whieh we can prudently 
rely as a permanent resource from whieh to defray fixed 
and permanent expenditure. Although, if we were per- 
feetly assured against competition, we might restrict the 
sale and increase the price, that the Chinese might not 
1)0 tempted to cat too much, it is hardly safe to attempt 
such a system wdicn the production of opium is free to 
all the world beside, and it is undoubtedly our best 
plan to cultivate so much Bengal opium, and sell it at 
su(*h a price, as to secure for it that practical monojxdy 
to which the cheapness of its production entitles it. We 
sliould adopt stringent measures to seenre ourselves 
against smuggled Malwa opium, and should impose on 
the drug, in whatever part of India produced, the same 
duty which is realised from Bengal opium. We might, 
it necessary, prohibit the cultivation of opium within a 
certain distance of the western coast. A duty, or profit, 
of about 000 rupees per chest on all opium seems to 
he about the best and most profitable rate; and if the 
Chinese will take off our hands 00,000 or 70,000 chests 
annually at this rate, we shall do very well. I do not 
know that the frequently asserted fact, that the Chinese 
could grow opium for themselves at a cheaper rate, is 
by any means ascertained. It may be so, and it also 
may be that the Chinese can grow tea better than we, 
and we can grow opium better than they. Government 
would do well to ascertain the facts. 

The salt revenue is the lax which presses most heavily 
the masses, and which it would be our first duty to 
mitigate as soon as we can afford it ; but in Bengal Proper, 
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where it is most severe, it has been, in fact, consider- 
ably lightened of late years, and I do not 
think that we can afford to sacrifice large 
revenues just at present, if we would attempt expensive 
improvements. There is a very serious decrease in tlie 
llcngal salt receipts (including the customs on sea- 
borne salt) of the last two years, which has been in no 
way accounted for, and regarding which it seems very 
extraordinary that the Bengal government should have 
furnished to the Court of Directors (as appears from 
the Blue Book) no explanation. Tt is impossible (liah 
after having borne the pressure of a higher duty all 
through the present century, and having constantly in- 
creased their consumption all the while, the Itengalees 
should now, in times of general prosperity, suddenly 
break down under the salt-tax. There must be some 
other cause. The import of sea-borne salt has of laic 
greatly increased, to the decrease of tln^ manufacture of 
Bengal salt. I hope that the manufacturing tribes, de- 
prived of legitimate occupation, may not have tak(m 
to smuggling. At any rate, we ought to have some 
explanation of the decrease, and it is to be trusted that 
it is only temporary. It would seem fair to make tlie 
salt-tax, as far as possible, uniform at all the presiden- 
cies, regard being had to the quality of the article, 
which, I believe, is of an inferior description at Madras. 
It does not appear why the Bombay salt-duty should be 
less than one-third of that of Bengal. At the time of 
the abolition of a variety of customs duties, the tax on 
the salt of Northern India was raised from one to two 
rupees per maund. Why, then, should I3ombay escaj)e ? 
It would be a great saving and profit if we could arrange 
to get into our own hands, or surround by a smaller 
circle than at present, the great salt-lakes of Rajpootana. 
We arc very fairly entitled to levy the full duty from 
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the salt-pits of tlic Western Punjab; but ^vllile the, 
people of Bomlmy and Scinde have tlieir salt at a nnu li 
smaller duty, it seems hardly worth our while to kec^p 
lip the grievanee on the subjeid of salt allegc'd by the 
Affghan border tribes. Although ecudain tluetuatioiis 
may oeeur, the salt revenue, managed on a good and 
uniform system, is, then, a eertain and large ineonn'. 

The income derived from customs (exclusive of salt- 
duties) is not nearly so large. In a lilxunl 
and benefieial spii*it we have taken off all 
customs duties between the Punjab and Affghanistan, 
and I think that we might very well relimpiish the last, 
remnant of land customs in the continent of India. dTe 
net revenue realized from cotton and sugar (the only 
articles besides salt subject to duty) on the line betwesm 
Ilindostan and (Jentral India does not exceed 100,000/, 
per annum, and the land customs receipts of Madras and 
Bombay must be mueh more inconsiderable. I would, 
then, abandon all land customs, and inendy maintain a 
jn’eventive line in the most convenient situation for the 
realization of the salt-duty. 

The rates of sea customs arc not exorbitant, but the 
revenue is very small for so great a sea-coast, the whoh^ 
net receipts from customs little exceeding 800,000/., of 
which a portion is derived from land customs, Om; 
thing should certainly be done if we would be (‘onsistent 
with our principles, and that is, to equalise the duties on 
British and foreign goods. I cannot understand liow the 
system of charging double duties on all the most im- 
portant foreign imports should liave been so long con- 
tinued. It would be a fine thing if we could one day 
niake India free to the commerce of all tlie world, and 
the net loss (after deducting land and foreign differential 
duties) would be only about GOO, 000/. to 050,000/. per 
uiinum — about 5 per cent, of the cost of the army; but 
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I nppreliend that we cannot just at present afford to do 
this. 

Tlie excise on spirituous liquors is a considoralile 
revenue, and one which it would not ho 
expedient to reduce. Whimsically enonjah, 
however, it appears to be a subject of complaint that, 
Avhile under the natives no one interfered with tlio 
manuhicture and sale of spirits, we, by making it a 
strict monopoly, from which we dcu’ive a large revenue, 
have siiread drunkenness through the country. I siis- 
])cct that our restrictions on opium may be one reason 
for the progress of ardent spirits. It may still b(‘ a 
question whether we shall best raise a revenue on spirits 
by the present practice of selling monopolies, or by a 
llxcd duty. 

The moturpha tax at Madras is a most obnoxious 
Abolition of impost in every way, and a remnant of 
t^bac"co’?evenuo ^uxcs whicli liave ccased in every otlu'r 
at Madras. India. It is levied on shops, tools, 

&c. The gross revenue is but 88,000/., and I should 
have no hesitation whatever in at once abolishing it. 
I cannot Imagine why such an impolitic, tyrannical, and 
vexatioiLS tax should have been so long continued. Tlio 
tobacco revenue is not in itself so objectionable, but it 
is peculiar to certain districts of Madras. If we were to 
impose on the people of India a new general tax, an 
excise on tobacco might, perhaps, be the least objection- 
able which could be suggested, but I hope that it will 
never be necessary to do so. I have seen within a few 
days, in a Madras Gazette, a notification that in certain 
territories tobacco shall henceforth be free. I do not 
know whether the whole revenue has been given up. If 
not, it ought to be so, since there can be no sufficient 
reason for imposing on certain districts a tax from which 
all the rest of India is exempt, merely because some 
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native ruler did so before us. The net receipt is but 
88,000/. per annum. 

When 1 look to charges with a view to reduction, 1 
am tempted to say that the first is military, Kovicwofitims 
the second is military, the tliird is military; Jl'scT 
tliat item seems so overwhelming. savings. 

In the marine establishment, if we keep the peace, 1 
should say that 100,000/. per annum might very well lie 
saved. The tinancial comparison which T have formerly 
made* will have shown that T Cannot expect to save very 
iiuieli upon the civil establishments; but 1 have proposed 
a cheaper government, and think that the political esta- 
blishments might be reduced. Those oflices, on the 
other hand, which claim an increase, must wait till the 
revenue inereases; and thus, in the mean time, we may 
put down 200,000/. as civil and political savings. In 
regard to judicial and police charges I can liold out no 
hope of saving. The cost of publi(' works calls for 
iu(‘rease, not decrease. We arc not likely to gain mate- 
rially by the Mint and Post-office. We ought now to 
get rid of the civil deticit in Sciiidc, and thus to save 
150,000/. per annum. 

I have stated generally the cost of “home establish- 
raents, including civil pensions, cost of 
mails, &c.,” at about 700,000/. But I find 
that of this about 90,000/. is the cost of stores, and tlu^ 
amount of pensions, &c., properly chargealile to tin; 
marine department. 

70,000/. is paid for the conveyance of mails by the V. 
and 0. Company. 

70,000/. is the cost of civil and Mint stores sent to 
India. 

56,000/. is made up of charges connected with the 
Indian civil service. 

♦ Modem India, j-p. 434-7. 
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12,000/. is contributed to the cost of the mission to 
Persia. 

20,000/. may be taken as the average charge for pns- 
sage and outfit of governors, commanders-in-(*liief, 
bishops, and other officers. 

The proper home charges are, on an average, about as 
follows : — 


Board of Control, including pensions . . . £30,000 

Court of Directors, cstablis^nont, and contingencies 130,000 
J\nisions, including compensation jiensions . . 200,000* 

I Axw charges ........ 12,000 

Miscellaneous 20,000 


Total home charges ..... £392,000 


A good deal would be saved by a united liomc govern- 
ment and a loss voluminous office ; and it is much to be 
hoped that the compensation annuitants will some clay 
begin to die out, and that the disproportionate home 
pensions will be reduced. Say that, in the mean time, 
we save on the home charges not less than 100,000/. per 
annum. 

I believe that we can in no way get at the proprietors’ 
guarantee fund, or reduce the dividend till 1874. 

If we have a few years of peace, the Indian 5 pea* 
cents, may very probably be reduced, but we cannot yet 
calculate on this saving. 

Supposing, then, that our present average ordinary 
General finan- P^ace cliargcs arc about equal to our average 
ciai result. ordinary revenues, my account will stand 
thus : — 


* This item has no reference to civil service annuities (which are paid with 
money remitted by the managers of the annuity funds in India). It is solely 
composed of home pensions. The larger portion is on account of compensation 
annuities to })ersons reduced from the establishment at home and at St. Helena 
in 1834, to whom India still pays considerably upwards of 100, (XX>/. 
annum. 
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Let us take the iinmediaie net profit from the 
assumption of the manaj^emont of Oudo 
and an improved political system to he in 
the first instance only .... £1,000,000 

Military saving 2,350,000 

Naval ditto 100,000 

Civil and iwlitical ditto . . . . ^ 200,000 

Ditto on 8ciude 150,000 

Home ditto 100,000 

Total financial improvement . . 3,900,000 

Against which must be set — - 

Sacrifice of land customs, and equalization of 


sea customs on foreign goods . . . 200,000 

Sacrifice of moturpha and tobacco revenue at 

Madras 170,000 

Total decrease 370,000 

Net surplus 3,530,0(X) 

The sum now expended on public works, exclusive of 

repairs, is 482,000 

Total available revenue . . .£1,012,000 


—•besides what we may look to from the future giadual 
improvement of all the ordinary sources of revenue. 

I would provide tliat, till the annual surplus amounts 
to 4,000,000/., one-half shall be laid up as a provision 
for extraordinary contingencies (war, &c.), Application of 
and towards paying the capital of the debt, ““fr''**- 
and one-half shall be devoted to the improvement and 
benefit of the country ; that, when the surplus exceeds 
4,000,000?, the whole excess beyond tliat sum shall go 
to the latter object. 

Supposing that in a few years our ordinary revenues, 
by good management, increase by 1,000,000?. ; that, 
added to the available revenue already calculated, will 
make 5,000,000?. I would then propose to make the 
following reductions : — 
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Entire abolition of customs, net loss .... £000,000 

Beduction of salt-duty to an uniform rate of 1 rupee 
per inaund (equal to about 2s. lOd. per cwt.) all over 
India, estimated loss ...... 700 000 

Total sacrifice .... £1,300,000 

Tlicrc would still lie a net salt revenue (allowing for a 
moderately increased consumption) of about 2,000,000/.; 
and if our other revenues very greatly improve, tlic 
time may come for making salt free. But in tlie mean 
time we must by all means strive to secure a rcveniui of 
at least 2,000,000/. annually, available for jmlilic works 
and general improvements. 

I have on a former occasion discussed the comparative 
^ ^ financial position of the different presi- 

Financc of uif- i . , . . , ^ 

ferentpresi- deucics. It IS ccrtain that, by a good 
' system of centralisation, much would be 

saved, since in many things almost as great expense is 
incurred in the small presidencies, which were once inde- 
pendent governments, as in the whole of the great jire- 
sidency wliich extends from the Bay of Bengal to the 
borders of Affghanistan, and comprises by far the greater 
portion of the resources of the empire. I must here, 
however, observe, that the imputation of extravagance 
and financial mismanagement applies much more to 
Bombay than to Madras; and it is well to note tliis 
fact, for I suspect that some of the sins of Bombay are 
visited on Madras ; and, on the other hand, that excessive 
severity in regard to expenditure at Madras is used as 
an argument for removing the check which it is neces- 
sary to apply with the greatest vigour to Bombay. 
Bombay, having always managed to make away with 
more than its revenue, seems to have acquired a sort of 
prescriptive privilege of doing so; and deducting (to 
compare it with Madras), as an imperial revenue, the 
export duty on Malwa opium levied at Bombay, it not 
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only contributes nothing to the general governinent, the 
lionie expenses, or tlie debt, but is upwards of a niillion 
(lelicient on its local revenue and charges, exclusive of 
the Scindc deficit; whereas Madras, from the same 
sources of revenue, pays its ex})enses, and contributes 
nearly half a million to the general treasury. TJu^ only 
charge upon Bombay, wliich has b(‘en very much paraded 
ill mitigation of its financial shortcoming, is one which 
really covers only a small portion of it, viz. a naval 
charge of about 180,000/. per annum, which is certainly 
a good deal more than a due proportion of the cost of 
tliat branch of the service, and in regard to which credit 
for say 100,000/. or 120,000/. may be fairly given. It 
ajipears that the whole of the military expenses of tlie 
Bombay army are not deliited to that presidency, and 
tliat Madras troops occupy the southern portion of the 
Bombay presidency. If Bombay were to realises a fair 
share of land and salt revenue, and to spend but a fair 
allowance, there might be considerable opportunity for 
indulgence to Madras, where the land reve- K^pciiency of 
iiue is said to be assessed more highly than 
aRyotwar system can bear, where the civil 
expenses are (the government excepted) very moderate, 
and where some temporary consideration may be necessary 
in order to give a fair start and good basis to an im- 
proved revenue system. 

I must say that, as regards the civil charges, Madras 
does certainly seem to be verjr hardly used. A heavy 
expense in collecting the revenue is a necessary result 
of the Ryotwar system, but the other civil charges, calcu- 
lated on the sources of income common to all the jire- 
^idencies, arc smaller than anywhere else ; and it seems 
to me altogether inexplicable why Madras sho^uld have 
been so long saddled with such abnormal imposts as the 
nioturpha and tobacco duty, and should be denied a 
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reasonable sum for pu])li6 works, in order to make up a 
certain sur])lus, while T>ombay has been permitted to 
get rid of all objectionable taxes, to make ducks and 
drakes of the land revenue, and to exhibit a deficit with- 
out any limit wliatever. A fair percentage on revenue 
ought to be allowed to Madras for civil expenses. A 
study of the accounts has brought me to the conclusion 
that the complaints from that presidency are in a great 
degree well founded. 

The military expenses of tlic subordinate presidencies 
should be regulated separately from their civil charges, 
for, if a fixed sum lie allotted to them, the result seems 
generally to be, that the military charges increase, and 
complaints arc made of the want of money for civil 
purposes. It has been so at Madras. 

The Bombay and Madras armies each furnish some 
troops for service beyond their own domestic limits ; a 
portion of the Bombay army serves in Scinde, and a 
portion of the Madras army in Central India and tlie 
Southern Mahratta country ; but the numbers of troojjs 
thus employed arc not more than fair quotas to the 
general military duties of the empire. 

I am sorry to say that the present financial result of 
Finance of the Puiijab is uot iicarly so favourable as 
Punjab. formerly stated. Singularly enough, the 
first year has turned out far more profitable than those 
which have succeeded it. And this is not from any 
shortcoming in the revenue — it has prospered and in- 
creased — but from the increased charges of increased 
establishments. 

In ‘ Modern India ’ I stated the local charges of the 
Punjab beyond the Beas for 1849-50 at about 380,000/. 
I did so pn extremely good authority, but it now appears 
that I am about 60,000/. in error, the true amount ex- 
pended in tliat year (including cost of collection) being 
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440, 000^. I am, however, not rcsponsi))lc for the siil)- 
’ sequent increase to more than double tliat amount. 
The local charges have, in fact, increased from 440,000/. 
to 002,000/. (including local corps and military police), 
and there is still an extraordinary charge of 242, 000/. 
The revenue is stated at 1,300,000/., l)ut this is eaxlmiir. 
of the acquisitions prior to 1840 ; and to weigh tlie 
linancial result, we must undoubtedly include the ae(iui- 
sitions of the first war, since the first war l^rought on 
tlic second, and to go back to the status of 1837-8 we 
must have given up the whole. The whole revenue of 
new territory under the Punjab Board of Admin is- 
tiation is thus fully 1,850,000/., and probably rather 
more, 

I was, perhaps, wrong in supposing it j)ossible that the 
expenses could have remained at the very low figui*e 
at which they appear in the first year, but the present 
charges do seem very high. I suspect that part of Ihe 
increase is caused by compensations for resumed jagheei's 
and political privileges, and dou])t whether it is politic 
to pay largely in money when a much small(‘r deduction 
from the revenue, in a more acceptalde form, would 
i)ettcr. please the recipients. I believe that our manage- 
ment is not such as to render necessary very large 
establishments; and as the charges are certainly high, 
we may expect that when the rcvenuc scttlenumts and 
police arrangements are a little more advanced they will 
be reduced. We must not omjt linancial considerations 
in seeking efficiency ; but at the same time we must not 
suppose that material saving is really effected juerely by 
cutting the salaries of the most prominent servants. I 
think that the territories under the Punjab Board, after 
allowing for civil estaldishments and civil expenses, 
ordinary and extraordinary, on the most libcnd scale, 
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must certainly give upwards of a million sterling as clear 
surplus.* Pay the account stands thus : — 

Revemic ..... £1,850,000 
Collecting and civil charges . . 850,000 

Suiidus 1,000,000 

Of the 100,000 men whom it may be prudent to keep 
ready in Northern India, I have supposed 50,000 to V»c 
drawn from our older provinces for the defence of the 
common frontier, and I would charge 50,000 to the 


Punjab, thus : — 

5,000 European foot, at 401. .... £200,000 

5,000 irregular cavalry, at 36? 175,000 

40,000 8ikli and other native foot, at 11?. . . 440,000 

Military buildings, fortifications, See. &c. &c. . 185,000 

Total . . . £1,000,000 


Compared to the times immediately previous to the 
Sikh war, the whole revenue of the new territory is not 
gain ; but compared to the quiet times of 1835-6, wc 
may well be quite content if we do not lose by our new 
acquisition, and have the full benefit of the improve- 
ment of our older revenues. 

I think that the form of the Indian accounts should 
Altered form of coiisidcrably altered. There is no sepa- 
accounts. i^tc uccount of the Imperial Government 
and Imperial charges, and many things are included in 
Bengal which in no way appertain to that government. 
It only creates confusion to charge the whole Supreme 

Government, political expenses, and Bengal army, to 

♦ 


* The surplus last reported is but £145,000 

But deducting — of extraordinary expenses, say • . 132,000 

local corps 210,000 

reduced establishments on completion 

of settlements, «fec 200,000 

And adding — net revenue of new territory cis-Beas , 400,000 

We shall again have a surplus on civil expenses of . £1,087,000 
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Bengal Proper. I would have it, that the exjicnises oT 
the Supreme Government should be kept altogether 
separate; that the opium, the political receipts, and per- 
luips the sea-customs, as imperial resources depending 
on imperial policy more than on local manngement, 
should be credited to the Sujmeme Government; tiiat 
the whole debt should be charged to the Su))reme 
(jovernment; that each local government should then 
render a separate account, in a prescribed form, of its 
re()ei[)ts from the ordinary local sources of revenue,* of 
its local charges, and of its contribution to the general 
government and to the home expenses.. If the armies 
remain separate, they must be separately charged; ))iit 
the Pcngal army will be rateably charged on the revemues 
of Bengal, Hindostan, and the Indus territories. If the 
sea-customs arc taken as an imperial resource, then the 
naval establishments may also be charged against the 
Supreme Government; but if this revenue is credited 
to the local governments, the maritime expenses must 
he charged to the maritime presidencies. When the 
returns arc made in this form, we sliall see at a gianeci 
the real comparative condition of the linaiice ol each 
government. 

I would carry this farther. I would ascertain and 
eornparc the financial results of each division of each 
government, and, in fact, of each district. It is ([uite 
necessary to send the financial schoolmaster 
al)road. There has been too great a scj)a- lomi (iMaMnai 

. ros|)unsiljility. 

ration of the departments of receipt, dis- 
hursement, and account, and a great want of tinancial 
generalisation. I do not believe that one otlieial in 
twenty understands the financial position either ot his 
wii district, his own government, or of the vhole ol 
India. There is a total absence of the wholesome obli- 

♦ Land, excise, salt, stanii>s, miscellaneous. 

2 (’ 2 
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gation to make two ends meet, in every one, from the 
highest to the lowest, except the Governor-General and 
the financial secretary. Every charge is considered 
intrinsically on its own merits, and without reference to 
the wherewithal ; and the Supreme Government, unable 
to reconcile many contending claims, may often reject 
the good with the bad. It was formerly considered good 
service to Government to collect as much as possible, 
but I think that there is now rather a disposition to go 
the other way, to laud liberal principles both in regard 
to receipts and disbursements. “ Oh,” a man says, when 
he makes an assessment, “ great government does not 
want to screw the ryots, can afford to be liberal.” And 
again, when he proposes an establishment, he says, 
“ Niggardly policy is a bad policy, great governmont, 
must put things on a handsome and efficient footing.” 
Now this would be all very well, and these would be 
very excellent sentiments, if the same men were respon- 
sible for, or knew or cared anything about, the financial 
result; but when every one, from the local governor 
downwards, goes on these principles, and the Supremo 
Government alone is responsible for finance, it becomes 
a very difficult task for the latter. I would therefore, 
as I have said, send the financial schoolmaster abroad, 
and would insist that every officer should understand 
and make clear to his superiors the financial result ol 
his charge. 

I would then have a general system of local budgets, and 

Proposed .yatem ^ouM put the financc of cach government, 

of budgets and district, and department, on a normal and 

financial dis- ’ ^ ^ i r i 

tribution. intelligible footing, and would establisn 
standards by which the financial arrangements of each 
year or of each new proposition should be measured. 
Every departmental and divisional officer should submit 
to the local government a budget of proposed aivange- 
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ments at the beginning, and a financial report at the end, 
of each year ; and every local government would submit 
similar budgets and reports to the Supreme Government. 
Charges would be sanctioned by anticipation, and a cer- 
tain latitude would be allowed within sanctioned limits, 
livery officer would thus be constantly constrained in all 
arrangements to keep in view the necessity of making 
two ends meet. I believe that in this way onr finance 
might be rendered intelligible, uniform, and regular, and 
that, while much indiscreet expenditure would be pre- 
vented, much discreet expenditure would be sanctioned, 
which is now negatived simply because it is not under- 
stood. The local governments, while properly restrained, 
would have it in their power to regulate petty questions of 
expenditure without constant reference to acentral govern- 
ment, unable to judge of small items, yet obliged to act as 
a kind of general break on the financial machine, and con- 
tinually to oppose the expenditure of money. At present 
the local governments seem to go on the principle of 
asking as much as possible (on the ground that they are 
not likely to get one quarter of what they ask), and the 
Supreme Government on that of granting as little as 
possible, in performance of its duty as the guardian of 
the public purse. I would then go altogether on the 
principle that the Central Government should prescribe 
the general limits, should fix the financial landmarks, 
but that local governments and local officers should ad- 
minister and be responsible foy the expenditure of the 
sums assigned in the aggregate. For instance, a certain 
sum might be allowed for local public works for the year, 
on the faith of a budget previously submitted ; and for 
any great deviation from the terms of the budget special 
sanction would be required. 

I do not at present pretend to make an exact calcula- 
tion, but give the following account as an example and 
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ap]>i-oxiumtion. T credit the net proceeds of the opiniu 
and sea cnstoins to the Tinperial Government as imperial 
revennes, and debit to it the imperial and marine esta- 
blishments, the debt, and the home expenses. I charge 
the Pengal army ratcably on Bengal and Hindostaii, 
after allowing for 1,000,000^. charged to the Pinijah, 
making, with 200,000/. which I allow for military duties 
in Scinde performed by the Bombay army, 1,200,000/. 
for the load military expenses of the Indus territory. 

For the civil expenses of the Punjab and Scinde united 
1 allow — 

Charges of collection . . . £350,000 

Civil charges on net lawenne . . 000,000 

Total . . . £950,000 

— exclusive of the Sikh corps, hitherto local. 

I expect that nearly three millions net opium and cus- 
toms revenue, deducted from the local income of Bengal, 
would be, for the most part, compensated by political 
and military improvements and savings, and the deduc- 
tion of imperial charges. I suppose the Madras military 
savings to equal the sacrifice of revenue and increase of 
civil expenses, and by increase of revenue and decrease 
of charges the Bombay finances should be improved to 
the extent of 1,000,000/., and made at least to pay tlie 
mere local charges. 

Bengal. — Net revenue £6,000,000 

Military chargea . . £2,200,000 

Civil cliargcs, &c. <fec. , 1,100,000 

3,300,000 

Suri^lus £2,700,000 

Jiiiidostan. — Net revenue 5,000,000 

Military charges . . 1,800,000 

Civil charges, &c. «&c. . 900,000 

2,700,000 

Surplus 2,300,000 

. £5,000,000 


Carried forward . 
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■Rrou-ht forward .... £5,000,000 

Madras. — Net revenue £3,500,000 

Military charges . . £2,000,000 

Civil charges, &c. &c. . 1,000,000 

3,000,000 

Surplus 5(X),000 

lk)mbay. — Net revenue 2,000,000 

Military charges* . . 1,330,000 

Civil charges, &c. &c. . 670,000 

2,000,000 

Surplus Mil. 

Indus territory. — Net revenue .... l,800,000t 

Military charges (including local 
corps, but excluding contribu- 
tions from rest of India to 
frontier garrik)n) . . . 1,200,000 

Civil charges, &c. &c. (exclusive 
of cost of collection) . . 600,000 

1,800,000 


Surplus Nil. 

Total surplus 5,500,000 

Imperial net revenue from opium and sea customs .* 4,000,000 

Total imperial revenue .... £9,500,000 


Imperial charges. — Imperial and marine establishments . . £700,000 

Remittance for expenses incurred at home, 
including military expenses, but excluding 

dividend 1,800,000 

Interest on debt and dividend on stock . . 3,000,000 

Total charges 5,500,000 

Surplus 4,000,000 


* Besides 200, 000?. allowed for Scinde. 

t Gross revenue of Sikh territory .... £1,850,000 
„ Scindo 300,000 

2,150,000 

Charges of collection 350,000 

Net £1,800,000 
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We miglit then distribute the surplus as follows: — ■ 


Applied to .sinking fund .... 

. £2,000,000 

Supreme Government for imperial works 

500,000 

Bengal for local works .... 

400,000 

Dindostan for ditto 

400,000 

Madras for ditto ...... 

300,000 

Bombay for ditto 

200,000 

Indus territoiy for ditto .... 

200,000 


Tins distribution may seem hard on the paying presi- 
dencies, but the ine(iuality cannot be helped. 

Before concluding this chapter, T must refer for one 
Remittances by momeiit to the subject of remittances from 
hypothecation. England. A lurgc sum is neces- 

sarily drawn from India to meet the home expenses of 
the Indian Government, and this can only be met by 
exports exceeding the imports. The Government, there- 
Ibre, on the principle of both getting their money, and, 
at the same time, promoting the necessary commertdal 
result, have made a practice of advancing the money in 
India upon the lij^iothecation of goods to be exported to 
England ; and it is repaid in England from the proceeds 
of the goods on their arrival there. The arrangement 
seems, primd facie, not inappropriate : but it is not now 
held to be desirable to foster commerce by artificial 
means, and therefore, if the result as a purely commer- 
cial speculation is not favourable to Government, it 
cannot be justified. Under most great governments such 
an attempt would only lead to jobbing and loss ; but I 
suppose it is a remnant of the old commercial aptitude 
of the Company that they* have been able to carry on the 
system with signal success, and have incurred marvel- 
lously few losses. It seems to me that the question is 
then simply one of account. If the Government on the 
whole obtains (all expenses and losses deducted) a better 
exchange than by drawing bills, surely it is as mucli 
entitled as the meanest of its subjects to make for itself 
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ill the market the most favourable terms, especially 
when the result is not to retard but to promote 
commerce. 

An opposition has, however, been made to the system, 
not, as I understand it, on the ground of loss to Govern- 
ment, but because Government is said to compete with 
individuals in the money market, and, through Govern- 
ment advances, people who have no money arc enabled 
to compete with those who have. But is this an argu- 
ment for free trade or for a monopoly? If Government, 
at a loss to itself, tries artificially to foster commerce, 
there would be good ground of complaint, but it would 
be very hard that, while Government has money in its 
hands which it wishes to remit, it should be debarred 
from dealing with persons who have goods to remit, upon 
sound mercantile principles, merely in order that certain 
other persons may have a monopoly. It is no new tiling : 
Government has not come suddenly into tlie market, but 
has been always there. It is argued that the Government 
terms are so stringent that hyiiothecators had much better 
go to private capitalists. Then why do they not ? No one 
forces them to deal with Government. I do not say that the 
h}T)othecation practice is a good thing, because I know 
nothing about it ; but the sole question is, which mode of 
remitting is in the end most profitable to Government, 
treated as we would treat an individual. If otherwise, 
you might as well argue that it would be injurious if 
English capitalists were to establish a great bank in India, 
inasmuch as they would, for thefir own profit, lend money 
to those who have none,— and ought to have none. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


MORAL AND MATERIAL IMPROVEMENT. 


Provision for spiritual instruction ; absence of public ; failure of privatf^ ; 
state of natives, and facilities for conversion ; causes of failuic ; mode of 
proceeding suggested ; government interference towards tliis object ; the 
most necessary means ; ecclesiastical establishment ; Hindoo and Ma- 
hommedan endowments ; education ; deficiencies of present systcjii ; 
nature of, recommended; schools and colleges; languages; political 
result of education ; the press, condition of, causes of its defects ; nu’a- 
sures recommended in regard to ; jwst-oflicc ; overland communication, 
and connection with Mediterranean countries ; colonisation ; diflicultic.s 
of settlers ; suggested promotion and facilities ; proposed encouraiic- 
inent of immigration of Southern Christians ; amalgamation with the 
natives, and gradual transformation of the masses ; material improve- 
ments ; agriculture and machinery ; cotton ; other products ; tea ; sug- 
gested mode of agricultural speculation ; necessity of laws for protection 
of capital; public works; railways; reasons for prefemng Bombay to 
Calcutta line for main route; question of iiiter|x>sition of companies; 
roads and bridges ; caravanserais ; tolls ; Indus harbour ; canals of irri- 
gation. 


Having first provided the requisite funds, we may 
Provision for seriouslj Undertake the great subjects which 
of^spirTtuLun- title of this chapter will suggest. The 
struction. parliamentary committees have announced, 
as one of the heads of their investigation of Indian 
affairs, the ‘‘ecclesiastical provision for the diffusion .of 
spiritual instruction.” The provision of chaplains for 
Absence of ^he Ordinary services of European regi- 
pubiic. ments and large European stations can 

hardly be called a diffusion of spiritual instruction, and 
Government has most assuredly made no provision for 
any such diflFusion among the natives. On the con- 
trary, for a very long period it regarded and treated 
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Christianity as a most dangerous innovation, and has 
now admitted it to the common rights of religious free- 
dom only under a very strict negation of all government 
support or countenance of any kind, direct or indirect. 
The question should, therefore, rather have been whetlnu- 
it is expedient to make any provision for the diffusion of 
spiritual instruction or no. 

Private efforts have been made to that end; but, at 
least as regards the great provinces of Bengal and 
Hindostan, I have said, and I repeat it. Failure of 
tliat these, efforts have failed — that no 
material religious impression on the population cither 
has been made, or is now being made. I may add that, 
while the numbers of native Christians are few, we do 
not see, generally speaking, among those few that 
exalted zeal which, among the primitive Christians, was 
the means under God of the success of a small band, tlie 
first converts of great nations. 

Various reasons have been assigned for this failure. 
Some say that our great want is “more bishops;” some 
that education must precede Christianity; some that it 
is owing to the hardness of the hearts of the Hindoos. 
I by no means think that an unlimited number of bishops 
would mend the matter. You must get your flocks first, 
and then appoint your chief shepherds. I also very 
much doubt the assertion that Christianity depends on 
education. I believe that the natives of India have 
already quite sufficient intelligence to understand the 
essential doctrines of the most* pure and simple of reli- 
gions, and that such education as we can give them for 
many a long year will not bring them a bit nearer to 
really useful and sincere conversion. I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that it is infinitely better that a man 
should remain a Hindoo, than that, in a transition stage 
of education, he should divest himself of all religion. 
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When, by a very high education and great elevation of 
his character, you render him capable of appreciating a 
very perfect philosophy and very intricate historical 
proofs, his education may be brought to bear ; but till 
then, you can appeal to the hearts of civilized intelligent 
men upon first principles, which all can understand and 
acknowledge, without teaching them the English lan- 
guage, English literature, or English ecclesiastical 
niceties ; and it is on this ground that I am discussing 
religion as a separate question from that of education. 

In regard to the present state of the natives, it seems 
^ 1 to me that practically they have wondcr- 

slate of the fully littlc superstitioii — that their idolatry 
faciHties'^for is not more active than that of the Greeks 
conversion. Eoiuans. Tlicir state is one which 

tends very much to rationalism. During the last fevv^ 
centuries they have been particularly prone to religions 
innovation ; they are, like the Greeks, ready to listen to 
anything new, and I really think that they afford a 
particularly favourable field for religious improvement. 
The success of Nanak, and the wide spread of his doc- 
trines in various forms (doubtless now much corrupted 
from their original purity), is alone, to my mind, a con- 
vincing proof that if a prophet were to arise, and to set 
about the task with sufficient energy, discretion, know- 
ledge, and singleness of purpose, he might effect 
wonders. 

In truth, I believe the religious state of the inha- 
bitants of India (the ifahommedans excepted) to be 
really very like that of the Roman Empire at the time 
of the introduction of Christianity. There is the same 
nominal belief in an effete mythology, and the same 
tendency to overstrained systems of philosophy and 
natural religion, the refuge of acute minds seeking rest 
and finding none. I therefore believe that Christianity 
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might succeed in India by the same means through 
which, under Divine direction, it succeeded in the 
Koman Empire. We shall create no impression by tlie 
paraphernalia of established churches, and the assertion 
of theological dogmas. The natives have already their 
established religions and established theologies; but if 
we find men fitted for the task — willing to give up every- 
thing that ])ertains to the world — to become what would 
he called in the East “Faqueers,’’ and to d(;voto them- 
selves to preaching among the natives in native fosliion, 
pure and simple, the great doctrines of the fear of God, 
peace and goodwill among men, and the inefticacy of 
all other and formal religion — I see not why, preacliing 
a doctrine better and more easily intelligible than tliat 
of Nanak, they should not succeed better than Nanak, 
should not first create a sect, and then by means of 
that sect convert the population. The situation of tlie 
natives of the East is to a certain extent less fiivour- 
able to proselytism than that of the Koman Empire, 
inasmuch as the eastern religions have already some 
infusion of good and rational principles, and their 
condition may, perhaps, be considered as intermediate 
between that of the Homans and that ol the Jews. Hut 
not only have Nanak and other natives sliown the pos- 
sibility of the success of reformed doctrines, but the 
Jesuits at one time bid fair to convert both India and 
China, and, if their career had not been stopped l)y 
political events, would probabjy have finally succeeded. 
I am convinced, then, that there is an excellent field for 
the spread of Christianity. 

I attribute the failure of missionary efforts, first, to 
the want of sufficient qualifications in the Causes of 
missionaries; second, to their attempting 
too much, insisting upon more than they can in the first 
instance make clear — in fact, appealing to the head with 
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insufficient means, rather than to the heart on simple and 
sufficient first principles ; third, to the want of any sociiil 
facilities for receiving converts, such as are necessary 
when other conditions arc not fully fulfilled. 

If our missionaries and our converts were professed 
“Faqueers,” and solely devoted to great principles like 
the primitive Christians, they would not stand in need 
of social aid ; but if you do not demand an entire sacri- 
fice of the world, you cannot disregard social considera- 
tions. Converts of the present day may be less sub- 
jected to physical persecution ; but social persecution, 
wJiich is still more powerful, they must submit to in its 
utmost rigour. Tlie grand difficulty, then, is to get a 
beginning — a respectable Christian population as the 
nucleus to which future converts may be added. At 
present they become either outcasts or stipendiaries, and 
we can hardly expect a native without some compen- 
sation to leave all and follow a missionary who receives 
a fixed salary, lives in a good house, and preaches to the 
Hindoos a theology which seems to unenlightened men 
little less complicated than their own. 

I should say that, when qualified men are found to 
devote themselves to the work, they must commence as 
reformers, as it were, of the native reli- 

ceedingsug- gioiis. Ihcy uiust say. So far we agree 

gtsted. 

natural religion is our natural religion ; but beyond this 
you have lapsed into many absurdities. Here is a 
simple and beneficial reformed doctrine, which we ask 
you to accept on the ground of its divine wisdom, its 
advantage to all mankind, and its accordance with the 
natural reason of the heart. But they must not at first 
go beyond this. They must not insist on the Old Testa- 
ment and the ecclesiastical histories, or on the doctrines 
of particular churches. They must be content with those 
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p‘eat principles which arc coniniou to <iU (Uivistiaiis ; 
they must simply prcacli, in the highways and byways, 
peace and charity as tlie will of God ; and tlicn, either 
setting an example themselves, they must create an 
enthusiastic sect altogether denying tlie world, or they 
iimst be able to say, “Come and be one of us, for we 
liave a plaee in the country; you leave a native, but 
you are received into a Christian society/’ 

I do not think that Government should make direct 
missionary efforts for the diffusion of Govemmont 
Christianity, not that I apprehend political iown^s "hi^ 
min to result from such a course, but be- 
cause I think that such efforts would probably miscarry, 
I should place little faith in the missionary efforts of 
salaried retainers of Government. Those only will suc- 
ceed who feel that they have a call to the service of God, 
and, abandoning the world, think not of any of th(^ things 
of the world ; while others, wliose call is not so complete, 
may contribute out of their abundance to the subsistence 
of real devotees. Such efforts arc better left to private 
enterprise. Rut I think that the Government may and 
ought to do its best to abate the social difficulties of 
converts. I need hardly argue the absurdity of the 
complaints concocted, not in native India, but in the 
semi-European presidency towns, on the subject of tlu^ 
refusal of Government to put in force an ancient law 
of the Hindoo hierarchy opposed to all toleration, ])y 
which persons abandoning tha^ religion were deprived 
of all civil rights. It would be as reasonable if Irish 
Catholics were to demand, in addition to their own 
emancipation, the subjection of Protestants by a Pro- 
testant government to complete civil disabilities. I he 

<^lucstion has really occasioned no agitation whatever in 
the interior of India. 

If we could obtain the nucleus of a good Christian 
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population, I think that some government countenance 
would not be dangerous, and that we might, in some 
degree, follow the example of the most discreet of tlie 
Mahommedan emperors, who, abandoning all systematic 
propagandism and religious persecution, yet regarded 
with political favour converts to Mahommedanism. Tlie 
great step would be if we could bring over some great 
tribe in a body, just as the Mahommedans lirought over 
a large proportion of the Rajpoots. It may be a ques- 
tion whether we should hold out direct political or 
})ccuniary inducements to such a step, and endeavour 
to make a particular tribe — the Jats, for instance — our 
more immediate political adherents, and the commence- 
ment of a respectable native Christian population. Rat 
it is, at least, fairly open to us to form such a nucleus 
The most ncccs- ^7 promotiou of Christian immigration 
8ary moans. populatioii, and tlic encourageuient and 

employment of mixed and native Christians. Whether 
as regards religion, education, or material improvement, 
I believe that it is in many respects the grand desi- 
deratum to obtain a population of this kind as a com- 
mencement, and I shall shortly more particularly recur 
to the subject. 

When a Christian population shall exist, or wherever 
Ecclesiastical if cxists, Govcriiment may of course 
establishment, provide tlic mcaiis for its spiritual 

instruction, as Mahommedan and Hindoo rulers have 
provided for their religions, Ijy assignments of revenue, 
which are scrupulously upheld by us. With regard to 
the ecclesiastical establishment now maintained for the 
benefit of the European servants of the Government, I 
can hardly say anything which would not involve ques- 
tions which pertain rather to this country than to India. 
It would be most desirable to have some test of the 
qualifications of chaplains (there is at present, I believe. 
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none wliatevcr) mid .some in()d(‘ ol' recogiiisiiio’ luia'it or 
demerit. Some nri*mijremeiit for the su{)ervisioii and 
diseipliiie of the ehaplaiiis in the nortli of Iiidiii is vimt 
necessary, as tlie Hislio]) of Caleiilta is mii(‘h loo distaiil. 
The only question is, \vliether bishops are not incon- 
veniently dip:nitied siiperintimdimts. \V(‘ have no 
bishops in her Majesty’s army, and it may be that (‘hap- 
lains-general or arclideacons wonhl answer the purpose, 
and 1)0 in mor(‘ (*omplete subordination to (T)vernnumt. 

An important snl)j(‘et, to which no attmdion lias liitlua’lo 
been paid, is tlie management of Hindoo 
and Mahommedan endowments. I hav(‘ Maiunmnciau 
already expressed my Ixuiel that evmi 
Hindoos are better tlian infu1(‘ls, and 1 may add tlial 
Mahommedan ism has many very jzpod poinis. We liavi* 
wisely, then, upheld assignments for n^ligions or chari- 
table purposes. Jbit, having dom‘ so, w(‘ I)av(‘ div(\s((Ml 
ourselves of all the res[)()nsibility for the duo ajijilicalion 
of those funds which ought to appertain to tin* (jovcoai- 
meiit of the day, without making any oIIkm’ snlliciiail 
ari*angement. ^^o long as the; revenm^s are in tin* hands 
of ITindoos or Maliommcdans, we take no concern whetlKo* 
Ihey are really devoted to the purpos(‘s for which tiuw 
were intended or misapprojiriated by individuals. Hence 
there is often misappropriation (piit(‘ as great as in our 
cathedral trusts. These grants wiav destined not only 
to the support of places of worship, but also, and more 
frequently, to charitable and (xlucational purposes, and 
under native rule nothing gods so far to supply tin* 
absence of poor-laws and ot national systems oi (“diication 
as the charitable distributions and edm'ational l«Kiliti(\s 
due to these grants. 

T therefore think that all such endowimmts should 
be supervised by (lOvernnient ; that tin' conditions ol 
tenure should be distinetlv registered ; that their fullil- 

2 I) 
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lueiit should be annually ascertained; and that Oovorn- 
nicnt should retain a power of putting them from time to 
time into fit liands, and, when necessary, re-distril)nt inu- 
tile funds. They should not be permitted to degenerate 
into mere hereditary property ; and if the Government, 
cannot be permitted to interfere with infidel funds, it 
should resume all grants which have been misa])plied, 
and use the proceeds for better puiposcs. Educatioiiiil 
grants in particular should be administered under the 
immediate sniiervisiou of Government, 

Whatever lie thought of the duty of Government in 
regard to religion, there can be no doubt 
tliat education is one of its first obligations. 
The people are apt scholars — they have had senuu-e 
and litmature of their own — all their habits, institu- 
tions, and social arrangements tmul to a very general 
spread of popular education. Tluun is every reason to 
believe that, in fact, th(\y were once very commonly 
educated, but a long period of war, rapine, and (Mmlu- 
sion has led to illiterate habits, and has diminished the 
indigenous means of instruction. It is now' the duty ol’ 
a great and settled Government again to develop this 
eastern education, and to add to it the useful knowledge 
of the W(‘st. (V)mparativcly little has yet been done. 

With respect to the education hitherto supjilied by 
Government it may be observed — 

DcfKicndcs of 1- 'hhat it is deficient in quantity, 
present system. 2. Tliut it is luistaken in quality. 

4. That the presidency towns have alisorbed our ai- 
lention rather than the country in general. 

4. That the degree to which h]nglish has been made 
the medium of, and necessary ju’eliminary to, education 
of a high order has been most injurious, and has very 
much confined it to particular classes. 

It is impossible to allege that the education supjilied 
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to a large extent in the jm^sidency towns, and to a 
smaller extent in some of tlie larger towns in the interior, 
is such progress as should have been made dnrirjg so 
long a period of dominioiK In trutb, little impression 
has been made on the general ])opnlation. Tlunv' lias 
been hardly any attempt to (‘dneate tlie inassi's, Mr. 
Thomason’s reeent elforts aloiu^ (‘XceptcMl. 

On the other hand, with res])(‘(*t to llie (jiiality of (lie 
Government education, the great mistake s(‘(Mns to 1)(‘ 
(he prefercmcc of English literatun' (o sei(Mic(‘. Such 
education (not, in truth, (he most pr.u'dcal) as may he 
not altogether unfitting to English gmdlcnnm of a certain 
class is preferred to the training wiii(‘h would b(‘ Dually 
nsidiil (o the ])eo])le and the country, and for which (lu‘ 
natives have tin' grc'atestajititude. I exc(‘])( (he Ab'dical 
Dollege from this general assertion (but 1 ho}H‘ (hat, 
compar'd to what will be <lone in (liat deparlmmit, it is 
yet but in its infamy). As regards all th(‘ otlnu’ 
establishments for educating the nativ(‘s, I ask whm*(' 
is the practical result? Wlieiv has bcim juodmrd any 
(‘lass iiselul either as s(‘rvants of ( ioviu'iiimmt or as 
adepts in useful arts and protessions, or in any way 
benefactors of their country? We ha,v(‘ a f(‘W young 
Hindoos who talk English and affect a •scmii-Euroiiean 
style of manners and dress, but do we find a supply of 
useful men of any kind who owe their education and 
their usefulness to (!ov('rnment colh'ges? No: for all 
important duties we still rely u])on and much pK'lin 
imrely native education and talent, and for all iisi'liil 
arts we still have iwourse to native buildius, and im- 
chariios, and ^Y(‘av(■^s, <'diica(cd as llicy wiav in ili.‘ lime 
of Monn. Instoad of sncli innndano inaltcrs, we insist 
tliat the Hindoos shall apinrcialc the bcaiilios of Millon,* 

' Milton xecnis to !«.■ the fnvoiinlc autlior, r.inl 1 tlinik ll,,il ll.c «aw tion ib 
inoBt onioctioiml.l- in nioic xvnVB limn .■no. In Inol, I in.»v^iiU.iioo B.iy timl 
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and teacli tliPin a i>()od many tliini^s wliivli they would 
be quite as well witliout. 

T would exactly reverse this system, and would sub- 
stitute a {)raetieal, or what is now soni(‘- 
oatidii rc'OOTn- times called a (lerman, education for tln' 
mended. classos, uikI Tcadiiig, writing, arith- 

metic, and mechanics for the lower classes. I do nol 
enter on the advantages or disadvantages of the presenl 
system of educating Ihiglishmen who have to make tlnh* 
bread in the world, but I am (juite sure that such a 
system is utterly inapplicable to Hindoos of any class, 
and has been injuriously substituted for that education 
which would be most pro])er to the natives, and would 
in every way benefit and elevate them. Whether (IriM'k 
be worth the whole labour bestowed on it or no, IToincr 
may be o\' sortie little use to an English gentleman, bid 
Milton can be of no use lohatever to a Hindoo. 

T would therefore without delay provide a free passage 
to England for the gentlemen who teach Milton in tlu' 
Hindoo College, and entertain in their place mechanicians 
and chemists and professors of all manner of useful know- 
ledge. I would introduce a complete system of normal 
village schools for the education of the masses, district 
schools for Hurt of thc^ middle and better class(‘s, and 
colleges of science, jurisiirudence, medicine, engineering, 
arts, and manufactures for those who aim at the higher 
branches of knowledge. 

The first care of Government must be that of the 
masses ; and among a people who havc‘ 
Village schools. a distribution of property and 

duties there is more than usual necessity for a general 
diffusion of the rudiments of education. There is every 


nothing can possibly be more ill chosen to set before a i^eople whom we woul^l 
convince of the folly of the Maluibharat. Not every Christian can think 
Milton’s \v>omH altogether removed from profanation. 
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readiness on the part ol* the people to learn or to cause 
Iheir ehildre]» to learn, and, if you hut sn|)ply the means, 
education will become (piite universal with much less 
difticnlty than in this country. (Jovernmcnt might in 
the first instance allow a small sum for a schoolmaster 
in every considerable village, and a small additional 
premium for every boy taught to read and write. 

When tlie mass can read and writ(‘, many will be 
round who desire farther to (‘xteiid their knowledge. 

No class can be more skiltul and intelligent than the 
artizans of India, and noiu‘ would be more ScIiodIs (»t' art 
titted to learn in schools of art. Artizans 
and agriculturists the most skiltul of dilferent parts of 
the world should be introduceil into schools of art, where 
such things as arc sup[)osed to be lilted to th(5 (‘ountry 
may be fully tested, and whence those things ascertaiiu‘d 
to be so may be dilfusiMl by the. medium of the village 
schools. If (jovernment can oidy allbrd a reasonable 
c‘Xpondituri‘, and lays oid its money in the right direction, 
the material is ductile, and anything may be made of it. 

lirst scholars will be sure of em[)io\ immt as school- 
masters, and, as the range of education (‘Xteiids and it 
becomes more chea[) and general^ we may expecd that 
an increased demand for the uselul arts will keep pac.e 
with an increased sup[)ly. 

T hope to see the profession of the law amply and 
respectably supplied Irom the pio])oscd Hitcher branches 
<*ollege of jurisprudence. I hope to S(‘e 

medicine and surgery (which tin? natives do ol all tilings 
ai>preciate) introduced into evmy village in native dress 
and native language, and lu‘(lge doctors practising b} 
the side of hedge schoolmasters. 1 hopii to see a most 
ample supply of native (‘ngim‘ers and nu^chanics, and a 
great production of articles hitherto coidim'd to Europe 
for native consumption, and ot native ai tides foi 
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European e()nsiini})tion. I hope to see natives in con- 
siderable positions taking a lead in promoting all these 
im])roveni(nits. 

It must, liovvcver, be the case in regard to Euroiiean 
Thomostneces. educatioii, US to Europeaii religion, tliai 
sury means. dcpeiid Oil tlic preseiicc of 

a nucleus of population jiossessed of those manners and 
arts with which we would indoctrinate the masses. 

(Mlucation of females is a (piestion of domes! ic* 
i;<u.rufionof manners. Some classes will have no objee- 
icmaies. wliatcvcr to sciid their girls to school ; 

others will object. The higher classes of Hindoos have but 
borrowed from the Mahommedans a mode of treating 
tlieir women whi(‘Ii is op})Osed to tlieir ancient liabits and 
feelings, and we may well use our inlluence to reslmi* 
tli(i weaker sex to the })lace whie.h they have lost, always 
]irovid(‘d that we at tlie same time instil into them 
such moral and social principles as sliall be a sufficient 
saiegiiard against their abusing the liberty accorded to 
them. 

Hie (juestion of the language in which instruction shall 
iMiucaticnni coiiveycd to tlic natives lias been much 
languai^cs. tliscusscd. Soiiie pcoplc, wlio advo(*atn 
h]nglish, go oven so far as to propose to make that hiii- 
guage tiu‘, lingua franca of all India; but 1 believe that 
such an idea has been entertained only liy those who, living 
in Calcutta or Bombay and reali^iiKj nothing of India 
beyond those places, derive their , ideas of the country 
solely from Europeanised commercial towns. Under- 
standing no native language themselves, they seem 
strangely to overlook the fact that a lingua franca of 
India already exists — that TIindostance is commonly 
used by considerable classes throughout the whole 
country, and is still more commonly understood. Even 
th(3 Mahommedans, whose immigration was inlinitely 
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larger than onrs, and wlio made Persian to a great ex- 
tent the language of written business, have universally 
adopted Jlindostanee as their spoken language and (lie 
general language of India, ^ infusing into it a great mass 
of J\‘rsian words, as we may from time to time infuse 
into it English terms. It is (juite absurd to sipipose dial, 
we ean ever render English general in [ndia, allliough 
we may make it eominon at tlie eliief seaports, as we do 
in most maritime [ilaees to which we largi'ly tradi'. In 
the course of upwards of a Ihonsand years v(' li:iv(‘ not 
tnlly introduced English into Wales; and shall W(‘, a. 
])etty liandful of foreigiuu's, exj)ect to introdiUH' il in the 
great continent and vast poimlation of India? AVe 
should not do so in a geological period, and for mere 
mortal men to calculate on such a r(\sult is like attenijit- 
ing to ))uild another towm* of Babel and to ivv(‘rs(5 
the eonseipienees of the first nmhn-taking of tlie kind. 
English must always be, as f have alivaily said, tlu; 
gemnnl langnage of the sup(‘rior gradi's of lh(‘ European 
executive ; but tlu* only common language of nativa^ inter- 
eours(‘- must undoul)((‘dly b(‘, as now, I lindostaiiecs and 
I have projiosed that it shouhl be th(3 general judicial 
language. 

l^lven to peo})lo who do not perfe(*(ly undm’stand 
[lindostanee it is an inlinitely easier task lo pi(*k up a 
language haliitually ns(‘d by many around them, and of 
whi(di a very large iiortion is common to all the tongu(\s 
of India, than it would be to learn one which is utt(‘rly 
and totally foreign. For instance, 1 lindostanee may be 
among the purely Hindoo population oi tlie most remote; 
provinces what Ereiicli is in Italy. Jo adopt hrench 
as a lingna franca in Italy would be; a very dilhn’ent 
thing from decreeing that hencelorth Sanseiit should lie 

♦ Even in the extreme South Hiiiclostan.-e is llie language of tlie Maliom- 
medan popiilatioii. 
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made the liiigiiii franca of that CDiuitiy, and tliat all 
c'diication shonld be eojidneted in 8ans(*rit. 

I would then as much as possible promote* Hindostanee 
as the lingua franca, and would infuse into it just as much 
English as we may at any time lind nsefuL The v(‘r- 
nacLilar of each province must of (*oui*se be* the common 
language of the village schools, but 1 would also give 
great facilities for learning Hindostanee, and [ would 
])roposc that in all the higher schools (excepl, per- 
haps, the merely local sehools of the great seaports) 
Hindostanee should be the common language ; the ver- 
nacular languages being also used so far as is found 
necessary. 

There seems to be a very great confusion of dinerenl 
languages in the l^outh,— 4'amnl, Telagoo, Canarese, 
Mahratta, Oorya, and Hindostanee* overlapping one 
another, and being spoken by different classes in tin* 
same district, sometimes almost in the same village ; and 
each of the south(‘rn languages differing as much from tlie* 
others as from Hindostanee. It is therefore almost im- 
possible to get on well witliout some (*ommon medium ; 
and if, as I believe, the idea of making English general 
is (piite out of the question, it must be a great ol)ject to 
render Hindostanee as common as possible. There may 
be arguments in favour of Bengalee in the province of 
which it is the proper vernacular; but in truth Hindos- 
tanee is so commonly understood by all the classes who 
are likely to seek superior instruction, that I do not 
think it would be desirable to make an exception. 

But after all, Hindostanee and English are not incom- 
patible. There can be nothing to prevent the higher 
classes from also learning English if they like, whether for 
the purpose of communicating with Europeans, of serving 
as English clerks, or of gaining access to the higher 
branches of English science and literature. But it is quite 
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another matter U) force English on the natives as the sole 
niedimu of useful knowhHlg(‘. In the first iilaee, it is 
putting an olistaete in the way of knowledge, Jnstas niueh 
as if we were to enact that nothing sliall he taught in 
places of education in this (‘oiinlrv e\e(‘[)( in (ireek ; and 
secondly, L very iiiiieh donht whether it is liy any means 
an advantage to natives to learn English. 1 believe that 
it would be much lietter if they could have (1 k‘ knowledge 
wdthout the language. It may be eonsidcuvd uiin^ason- 
able, but in the intmaorof the country then' is certainly a 
veryeomnion prejudice against natives who talk English, 
and alfect some })ortiou of English manners. Is tliere 
no ground for this? or may it not b(‘ that the modes ol 
thinking and acting which sit well on the Saxon character 
cannot be with advantage engrafted in an ini]>erfect sliape 
on a Hindoo stem, and that, as men are liy nature more 
prone to the bad than to the good, tliosi' who learn 
English j)ick up without delay all our tailings (shall 1 
even venture to say our vices?), and all the misjilaced 
ideas and anac'hronisms to wliich as regards India an 
imperfect ac(piaintance w ith English idcus is apt to lead, 
while tli(‘ a(‘([uisition ol the good jiarts ot our character 
is postponed for a c(‘ntury or two ? If you teacli English 
for the sake of English literature, it must be used for otlu'r 
purposes also, and on the strength ol an im[KU*fect know- 
ledge the Anglicised natives laucy that they understand, 
ami do in fact altogether misumlerstand, our character 
and system. They must principally derive their political 
ideas from the newspapers of the presidency towns, wliich 
I may make bold to say are not the sah'st guid(‘S. An 
Englishman may understand the system and ciicum 
stances under which an extreme licmice ot result 

the press, um'hecked by restrictive laws or ofeducanon 
by suflicient puldic opinion, is permitted in India; but 
nothing can be a worse school for the Asiatic subjects ol 
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ail iiljsolute govcrnniciii. They can hardly be expeetiMl 
to inalce the necessary allowances for, and deductions 
from, the language and statements of the news[)ap(u*s. 

I may here, however, at once say that I do not appr(‘- 
luMid by any means so immediately bad a i*esult from tlu^ 
S])read of edneation and the influence of the ncwspapeis 
as lias been sometimes prophesied, llengalese who h^arii 
I^]nglish may become bad subjects and servants, and (it 
pei'initted to do so) tluiy may write any amount ot 
treason ; but I do not in the least ap]U‘eliend tlieii* acting 
upon it. Tlie classes most advanced in English education, 
and who talk like nevvs])apers, arc not vet those from 
whom we have anything to fear; baton the contrary, 
they are those who have gained everijthhuj by onr rule, 
and whom neither inten'st nor inclination leads to deeds 
of daring involving any personal risk. For a long tinn* 
to come, if we incur any political danger, it will l)(‘ IVoin 
enemies of the original native stamp. As regards llic* 
general spread of education and intelligence, it seems hi 
me to be a mistake to suppose that our rule de[)ends on 
any secret which the natives being educated are at onc(‘ 
to find out and forthwith to eject us. The natives already 
perf(K*tly understand the cause of our supremacy to be in 
this, that they themselves are not one, but many discorda n ( 
peoples and interests, and that we rule as strongei* than 
any single political unity, and as giving greater satisfac- 
tion to the majority than the supremacy of any one nati V(‘ 
power. They know that if all natives were one we could 
not hold the country, but 'the remedy depends on great 
social and moral changes, rather than on the knowledge* 
of the existence of the evil, and the natives may becoiiK! 
perfectly well acquainted with every branch of science 
and literature without being a bit nearer political unity, 
and even without acquiring as individuals the character 
necessary lor the highest executive offices of such a 
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i^ovcrnmeiit as oui’s. We might still bo the best ami 
cheapest coinproiiiise among couteuding sects. Still 
education may doubtless in the end facilitate union and 
social amalgamation; and if, while as individuals the 
natives imi)rove, we do not do justice to them ; if wi- 
employ expensive European agency for <lnties which can 
in fact be as well and as iin|)a.rtially performed byclieaixT 


natives, we shall give just ground of discontent, and 
supjdy an incentive to that union which the spread of 
intelligence has facilitated. AVe ought then nmlonbtedly, 
on grounds both of justice and ot i)olicy, to govern tlu‘ 
natives in the way most advantageons bt them, and if 
they improve both in education and in character we must 
elevate tlnmi accordingly. If tiny ever beconu' lit for a. 
constitution, wo shall give them a c.onstitution ; oi‘ it they 
become lit for higher offices, they must be appoinli'd to 
higher olliees, till possibly there may be some day a 
native (lovemor-Greueral. When they have very tar 
advanced, then, in some futuri! crisis, a constitutional 
government may become indejiomhmt, or (perhai>s more 
probably) a native Goveriior-tleneral may become a 
native Emperor, and govern the country on our system 
more cheaply than we as foreigners can govern it. 

I think that the Imlian press may be more iin])ortant 


in an educational than in apolitical point ol 
view, 'riicre can be no doubt that the pn'ss 
is the great instrument of modern enlightenment. It is 
licrhaps the greatest cause, of the dilference between 
European and Asiatic civilization, and it may be (it he 
utmost conseiiuence in India as leading and dim ting le 
native mind. It is on this account that I here notice it 
Mere general principles of freedom can have no loice 
under an absolute government, and in regulating tin; 
press we should be guided by a simp e comparison o 
advantages and disadvantages. It is doiilitless a grea 
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advantage tJiat tlie acts of the officer of Governniciit 
sliould be subjected to criticism, and that useful know- 
ledgi^ sliould b(* sjiread abroad as widely as ])ossible ; but, 
on the other hand, it is ecjually incontestably a disad- 
vantage, if a government situated like that of India is 
constantly held up to the coutem[)t of its subjects, and 
if unlit pci'sons instil false ideas among a people not 
sullicieiitly advanced to judge of the lacts and to appns 
ciatc the real state of things. 

I believe that on a former occasion, alluding iiicideiii- 
ally to the press (which was not then part of my subject), 

I have used disparaging terms too general and too sweep- 
ing. T sliould have admitted the existence of exceptions, 
particularly that very excellent pa}>er the ‘ Friend of 
India.’ My allusions had principally reference to the 
Fahaitla papers, and were more especially ju’ovoked l)\ 
certain tlieji recent simultaneous misrepresentations of 
the conduct of (Tovernment. The u])-country jounials 
are more exedusively service', papers, and tlu'ir tone is hy 
no means so bad. Lord TIardinge (who had princii)ally 
to do with these pajicrs), in his evidence, (A)mnions' 
Ilejiort, }). 25(1, ex|)lains so clearly the nature of tin' 
evils which do in fact exist, that I shall not attempt to 
add a word on the subject, except to say that he has, 
perhaps, scarcely sufficiently alluded to the evil effect on 
the native mind of improjier or indise.reet publications in 
such a place as (Calcutta. No one can doubt that there are, 
in fact, some great evils connected with the Indian j)ress. 
In truth its position is a'ltogether anomalous, as a free 
{iress under an alisolute government. Such a thing may 
succeed, but it is altogether new. Liberty of language 
has only been accorded where there is liberty of acts, 
and where, in other countries, there is freedom to abuse 
a free government through tlic press, that governmofil 
also uses the press as a powerful weapon on its own side. 
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Tlioro are counsel for l)otli parties, — the ojiposition pa[>('rs 
nttaek the Goveriiineut, the (Jovernnient papers deleinl 
it, and attack tlie opposition. But in India the discussion 
is altoj 2 ;ether one-sided. Government and its olheers 
stand in the position of an accused wlio not only lias no 
counsel, but who is prohibited from opening: his lips in 
his defence. Lord llardinp;e has well explained (s(‘e 
answer No. 20 17) the difliculty under which a f^mvern- 
inent laliours which, for political reasons, may not be 
prepared to explain the iacts to the press in all thiiipijs, 
and is oblip^cd to make it the rule to abstain from explana- 
tion in any thinji;, lest in particular instances silence should 
be construed as consent. Such a thin^* as privately 
enp,'a^in^' the servi(‘es of particadar jiapers has not been 
known.^lf a Governor-General were detected in siieli 
dealings as those into which the best of Irish Lord Lieide- 
iiants unluckily entered, wo should never hear the end 

of it. 1-1 

I believe that the Indian press is conducted with 

unusual acrimony and general hostility Cinisca of acri- 
towards the Government for th(i following hllsmio-'to 

Oovornment. 

among other reasons : — 

The European editors genemlly share the feeling of 
aggrieved IJritoiis, wliieli is tlio natural and chronic, state 
of all free Englishmen living under ahsolnte governments. 
This is likewise the feeling of many of their contributors 
and readers. The Europeans not in the service also not 
unnaturally resent their exdnsion from important offices 

and employments. _ , 

The editors have not the means of ascertaining the 
truth, and, being obliged to find news at all hazards, they 
'may feel themselves constrained to resort to fiction in 
the dearth of fact. I can conceive nothing more trying 
and more absolutely requiring a fertile imagination than 
the task of editing oiu' of the several Calcutta dailies, 
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and have no don])t tliat the excessive supply of veliicl(\s 
of news, altogetlicr disproporiioned to the demand, for 
which (\dcutta is most remarkable, is a princi{)al reason 
of the ol)jcctionable tone of the press of that place. 

''riicre is too great a pracdical impunity to liliel. No 
litiel-lavvs applicable to the Mofnssil courts hav(^ ev(M* 
been enacted ; and those who would avail themselves of 
the hiiiglish law of libel must bring their causes to tlie 
presidency towms, and there prosecute them in imuiy cas(‘s 
among a population of sympathisers on the other side. 
The position of Government in the Supreme (Courts is 
someliow such that it is very unwilling to come there, 
and, as regards tin'. State, press-laws are literally a dead 
letter. Goveninunit pr(‘ss prosecutions arc (juitc nn- 
knowii ; and there is the utmost impunity to any language. 
Jn one or two instnn(‘(‘s private individuals have ])r<)se- 
cuted in the Supreme (Wrts, and, where it has depended 
on the judges, Justice has been done : but such ])ros('cii- 
tions are so ditlicult, expensive, and rare, that they hardly 
appreciably interfere with the practical im])unity of libel. 
1 do not pretend to have a confident opinion as to the 
means by which the press evils are to be 
lions in regard remcdicd, tlic state of things being so new 
and anomalous. The advantages of the 
press we cannot sacrifice. I trust that we shall never 
lie deprived of our newspapers. While we encourage* 
the use of so effective an engine of progress, some dis- 
creet censorshi}) for the prevention of al)use would l)c 
most desirable. Puit then we get upon the other horn 
of the dilemma, for, while the use of a censorship would 
b(^ advantageous, we might, by its abuse, lose more* than 
we gain. Upon the whole, I should not yet advo(*ate 
much direct restriction, as an ordinary rule. 

I have already suggested the advantage of making 
public as much information as possible, and of consti- 
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luting a sufficiunt assembly for the divsciission of Indian 
affairs and Indian grievances in this country. As re- 
gards the f]nrop(‘an press, I would only enact a good 
and somewhat stringent law of libel for the protection 
both of (Tovernment and of individuals, lo be adminis- 
tered by the ordinary tribunals of the country, and 
would attach certain disabiliti(‘s to rept'atedly c()nvict(Mt 
persons. Jhit we might, p(U‘ha])S, with advantage go 
farther in regard to tlu^ native press, and, in addition to 
the ordinary libel law, might make “ contempt of (lo- 
vernment ” and the })ropagation of false intelligence 
penal. 

r also think that the Governor-General in council 
must be armed witli an extraordinary ])ow(‘i“ to r(\strain 
the j)ress in extraordinary (un(M‘g(Mici(‘s, and dial, lioth 
on this and on other grounds, a ])ower of e\p(‘lling IVom 
the country injurious individual foreigners (Ihiglislinum 
included) should be somewhere vested. 

1 should say that it might b(‘ a good jilan, though it 
may se(un a strange one, to ])rovid(^ that no paper shall 
be published mon^ than twice a-week without the, \)vv- 
mission of Government. There really is not true news 
to support a daily newsjiajier in any jiart of India. AVe 
should thus, then, obviate the temptation to invent 
highly-seasoned fictions; while the ex]^osition of rc^al 
abuses could not be materially interfered with by tlu! 
delay'of a day or two. It should not be iiermitted to 
evade the law which requires the registry of tlui real 
proprietors and responsible editors ol all journals ; and 
I think that, when anything appears involving a bcdrayal 
of the confidence of Government, or a bi'cach of disci- 
pline on the part of Government servants, tluu-e should 
be some judicial process for determining that such is 
really the nature of the jiublished matter, and compel- 
ling the editor to give up his authority. 
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It is ])ractieally iiiipossihle to prevent public* oHicnrs 
from directly or indirectly defending; tlieinselves n<:!;ainst 
imputations and misstatements, even when they do not 
amount to wilful and malicious lil)cl ; and I think that 
this mucli must be left to the discretion of individuals, 
provided that they do not communicate official infor- 
mation which ought not to be communicated, rndiscreci 
justifications will be considered by Government like any 
other indiscreet act of a public servant. 

I think that we miglit with advantage' combine a 
Government paper, as a vehicle of authentie news, willi 
the usual Government Gazette — that such paper as 
the ‘ Moniteur,’ for instance, might lie puldished in each 
presidency. The great advantage would be, that this 
paper might very largely circulate among the native's, 
and would be infinitel^y preferred by them to })rivate 
and unauthorised journals, than which they have at pre- 
sent no other resource. 

As connected with education and information in 
general, and particularly with the iwc'ss, 

Post-office. " ! * . , 

the post-omce is ot vast imjiortance ; and 
there can lie no doubt that Indian rates of postage art* 
exorbitantly high, and ought to be reduced. They are 
high, judged by any standard ; but, compared to tin* 
value of money in the country, they arc enormous. 1 
hope that roads, improved communication, and an im- 
proved post-office discipline, will render the service 
much cheaper than at present; lower rates will im- 
mensely increase the use of the post-office ; and we 
may even effect the reduction without loss of revenue. 
But if Government must consent to pay something for 
the enormous use it makes of the post-office, it should 
not object to do so. At present the post-office is rather 
for the convenience of Government than of the people ; 
and the great mass of the mails is composed of Govern- 
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iiiont despatclios. But the private postao:e alone covers 
tlie whole cost ; and the post-office pays its own ex- 
penses. r do not think that an uniform postage would 
answer in India; the distances are too great, and the 
cost of transit too (considerable. To do justice to the 
natives, the postage' for sln^rt distances must be a great 
(leal smaller than we could afford to lix for long dis- 
tances. I rather think it has been pro])osed to have 
different rates, but low ones — perhaj)S three rates — of 
which the lowest, for short distances, should be the 
smallest coin in common use. Stamps should (*ertainly 
be introduced. 11ie inconvenience and abuse of post- 
office payments is great. 

As regards the overland mail commumt^ation with 
Ihirope, the j)rcscnt letter and newspaper rate cannot 
bo objected to; but the excessive cost of transmitting 
put)lications (other than newspap('rs) and parcels is a 
very great grievance. T see not why printed jiapers 
should not ho sent to India by post at a moderate rate, 
as to other parts of the British empire. The monopoly 
of the Peninsular and Oriental (\nn])any has cortainly 
the effect of imposing an almost prohibitory rate on 
parcels ; and the worst feature of tin*, cas(^ is, that this 
tax is said (I do not myself know with what degree of 
juvstice) to be levied for the benefit of (xudain individuals 
connected with the Company. The communication 
across Kgypt will soon be easy, and arrangements should 
be made to secure a reasonable mail-parcel rate. 

This brings me to the generaPsubject of the means of 
direct ( 3 ommunicatioii between India and Overland 
l-;iirope, than which notliin^ can be more 
important, or more likely to promote the improvement 
of the country. The State certainly contributes libe- 
rally towards this object in the immense contract pay- 
ment to the Peninsular and Oriental Company ; but our 

2 E 
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present advantages arc purchased by establishing a 
gigantic inono])oly, which the Government grant secures 
from competition. No private speculation can contend 
against a company which lias so great an advantage*, 
and wliicli, tlius siip[)ortcd, can attbrd to drive any rival 
out of tlic market. 

As regards tlie very highest class of passenger trailie, 
there is not at present much ground for complaining of 
the monopoly. There can be no doubt that great advan- 
tages have been in the tirst instance derived from the 
great and successful undertakings of the Peninsulai* 
and Oriental Company. But the cost of travelling in 
their vessels is eertainly very high, and such as doi's 
not admit of a common and poindar traffic betwei^n 
fiidia and Burope. The passenger charges from India to 
yu(‘Z (the part of the line in which then^ is no competition 
with any other route) are in particular high ; and, from 
what I hav(‘ alriiady said of the parcels rate, it will 
be seen that there is little , encouragement to an over- 
land goods traffic. In fact, nothing can be sent by tliis 
route except at an enoianous expense. 1 think that the 
advantage of a very long and large contract may b(' 
doubted. It might have been better to pay so miuh 
for each letter carried, and to let the first steamer that 
starts have the letters ; or, of two starting at the sann* 
time, the fastest. We should then have fair competition. 
There can be no doubt that, if the one great Govern- 
ment grant were now withdrawn, or split into separate 
payments, there would* still be steamers plying from 
India to Suez. We might have more numerous vessels, 
of a somewhat inferior class, conveying a much larger 
traffic at much cheaper rates. I doubt whether the per- 
fect regularity of the mail communication is worth the 
immense cost. True, private speculators might not run 
regularly twice a month in the bad season, but they 
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would run every week in the f]^ood season; and the 
Government vessels might, when necessary, carry the 
mails at other times. 

It would be in every way most desirable to open up 
a cheap traflic between our Eastern pos- t c .f 
sessions and the countries of the Mediter- intimate com- 

, - , mnnicjitinn with 

ranean, and there seems to be now every Mcaiterrancmi 
facility for doing so. Anciently, the peoph^ 
of the Mediterranean were in close communication with 
the East ; but, when the route of traffic was reversed, this 
communication almost entirely ceased. The Red S(‘a 
route has now been re-ojtcned, but only to the magnilic(‘iit 
arrangements and magniticent charges of the IVninsular 
and Oriental Company. The grand dilliculty of this 
route was in the peculiarity of the winds, which pei'iod- 
ioally blow straight uj) or straight down the Jh‘d Sea, and 
sometimes render it impossible for a sailing V(‘ss(4 to g('t 
out or in for many months together. The overland jour- 
ney acToss the isthmus would have been a comparatively 
trilling obstacle^, and will shortly cease to be an obstacle 
at all. The railway from Alexandria to (Jairo will soon 
be opened. The distance from (^airo to Suez is, 1 think, 
about eighty miles ; and T should imagine that a railway 
between these places will be one of the clieaia^st in the 
world. The land will cost nothing. Tdie soil is not 
moving sand, but good solid ground. No rain falls, and 
no considerable bridges will be rc(tuircd. I believe that 
the levels are very favourable,^ and the Pasha willing. 
There can therefore be no doubt of the comph‘tion of 
the line before long. On the other hand, auxiliary screw 
machinery is being rapidly Introduced in the mercantile 
marine. To a ship so fitted, the navigation of the Red 
Pea. is easier than that of the Atlantic. 4\ hat, th(*n, 
can prevent the general adoption of the direct route, if 
no monopoly is granted to any one, but encouragement 

2 !•: 2 
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given to all ? If we can open a popular and commercial 
intercourse with the countries of the Mediterranean, 
we may become very closely connected with them, and 
obtain from them, with great ease, at cheap rates, and 
in large quantities, many things particularly well suited 
to India ; while India may still more largely sell to them 
her products and those of the farther East, as in times 
of old. This, then, I would by every possible means 
promote. If there should ever be a railway through 
Asiatic Turkey connecting the Persian Gulf with the 
Mediterranean, the communication will be rendered still 
more quick and easy, and Europe and Asia will then b(‘ 
at last really united.*' 

The subject of colonization, and the formation of a 
Coif zation Kuropco-Asiatic Christian population, has 
and ainaiguTna- already bccn alluded to as perhaps the most 
important means of introducing moral im- 
provement religious and educational, and on this also 
principally depends the material improvement of the 
country. I may well, then, here notice the subject as a 
connecting link between those two great duties. Social 
improvements are not to be effected by exhortation alone 
— we must also have example ; and, if we would really 
convert the natives to our manners, it must be by more 
or less meeting and amalgamating with them. Little 
has been done towards this end. 

I have formerly mentioned f some of the causes of the 

Difficulties of progress of English adventurers and 

European set- capitalists ih India; but I am inclined to 

tl0rs* • 

think that I have not exhausted those 
causes, and that there are others capable of being re- 

* There will never be in our day a connected railway to India, but there 
may very well be one from Sm 5 ^rna to Bagdad, and the route would then be 
as direct and easy as could be desired, 
t Modern India, p. 203. 
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medicd. There is, m fact, great field for European enter- 
prise, if money and practical energy be combined with 
skill and conduct, and aided by sufficient laws. 

The imperfections of our Indian laws are, no doubt, 
practically, considerable obstacles, which ought to be 
removed, and which would be removed by good agrarian 
and commercial codes and good systems of j)roeedure. 
The planters and merchants in the interior complain, with 
great reason, of our civil courts, and of the luirassing litiga- 
tion (especially on agrarian questions) in which they are 
involved ; the interference of those courts in questions 
of landed rights, the extreme uncertainty into which 
they throw them, and the opportunities afforded to fraud 
and subterfuge, are justly regarded as great grievances. 
These may be remedied by an improvement ol‘ our laws, 
and European settlement will tluis be much facilitated. 
Still the permanent and successful colonization, on a great 
scale, of pure Englishmen is, in the plains of India, im- 
possible; and men who do not colonize must always 
labour under a very great disadvantage in all i)rivate 
enterprise. It is now, liowcvei*, quite possible that, in 
the temperate climate of the hills, European colonization 
niay take place to a considerable extent, and I have 
mentioned this result as one of the principal advantages 
of the formation of permanent European stations in 
favourable situations. I would have Government to 
encourage hill colonization to the utmost ; „ 

^ , Proposed encoii- 

and especially to hold out inducements to ragement of hiii 

, ^ f • i m colonization ; 

its servants to settle in the country, lo 
this end they may do much by assisting in the formation 
of good schools in the hills. There is a very large class 
of the servants of Government whose income wonld en- 
able them to live comfortably in India, and to educate 
their children there, while they are pinched to the utmost 
in retiring to Europe or sending their chihlren home. 
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Yet there are at present few facilities for settlement and 
education in India, and some Government aid would be 
necessary to effect the desired object. The increased 
prevalence of niariiage, and of h]uropean domestic hahits, 
among the officers of the army, undoubtedly detract from 
tlieir military efliciency, and this result can only be coin- 
pensated by using it for the purposes of colonization. 
The European soldiers, again, have little prospect of a 
hajipy return to their native land; they freipiently form 
native connections, and it would be alike benclicial to 
the country and beneficent to them, to afford to them 
facilities for settling in the hills. 

I would use every effort to get into the hands of 
Government as much as j)ossiblc of the land situated 
around European settlements and in a temperate climate. 
A great part of the landed rights of India are created by 
us, but they arc much complicated and intermixed, and 
private individuals can only acituire them where they 
happen to offer. In special sites, then, tlu' assistance of 
Government may be necessary, and, by making the most 
of its own rights, substituting grants in other places, and 
l^aying moderate compensations, Government may no 
doubt procure sufficient land for the purposes of coloniza- 
tion. 

It must, however, be an indispensable condition to the 
settlement of Euro] leans, that they must adopt the poli- 
tical institutions of the country of their election, must 
submit to becoinc the subjects of an absolute government, 
and must abandon claims' and privileges inconsistent with 
our general system, with the maintenance of equal laws 
for all classes, and with the example which ought to be 
set to the natives. 

There is another view which I would take of the 
(piestion of colonization. Englishmen are in all their 
ways and habits the very antipodes of Asiatics. Make 
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a journey from India to England 1)}^ land, and steji by 
step tilings become less and less Oriental, „,„i.,f innm,na- 
till, in (bis country, yon reach the extreme 
of occidental manners. Veiy many things ^estem Asm. 
are common to India with the countries ot' the Soiitli 
and East of Europe, which altogetlier disap})car wlicn 
you reach our colder clime. Hence Englishmen arc, of 
all Europeans and all Christians, th(‘. knvst Iitt('d to amal- 
gamate with the natives. On the other hand, the peo})le 
of Greece, Italy, Malta, Asia Minor, and f'gypl, are 
accustomed to a warmer sun; they are content with 
smaller wages ; their manners, arts, and agricadture more 
nearly ai)proximate to those of tro])i(*al countries. If, 
then, they are encouraged l)y Government, and we have 
a cheap and abundant communication between [ndia and 
the Medit('rranean, such as I have suggested to be most 
desiral)lc, it cannot be doubted tliat they will find their 
way to the East. The vine and the olive, the cotton, the 
poultry, and the windmills of Egypt, the arts of Italians, 
the enterprise of^ Greeks, the religion of the Asiatic 
churches, may flow in more readily, and take root more 
easily, than the colder proilucts of our colder soil. 

All this, then, 1 would promote. I would entertain 
the Southern Christians, and their arts, in the Govern- 
ment model schools and model larms; and would give 
every facility and encouragement t(^ their private settle- 
ment. 

While independent native states existed, there might 
have been political objections* to such a course, but 1 
think that these have now ceased. 'Idie foreign immi- 
grants cannot serve native states without our permission ; 
and, as individuals, the people to whom I now allude 
are accustomed to political servitude, and will be lost in 
the native mass. I do indeed suppose that, in converting 
and Europeanizing the natives, they will do much to lit 
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them for future iiidependeuee, but that result is one hardly 
to be depi‘eeated ; and, in the mean time, I should not 
fear political inconvenience— certainly not nearly so much 
from Southern Europeans as from Englishmen. At the 
same time, I hold the necessity of giving to an absolute 
govei‘nni(;nt ruling a conquered country the power (to 
which I liave already alluded in connection with tlie 
press) of expelling injurious and dangerous foreigners, 
when, in extreme and extraordinary instances, tli(‘ 
supreme power of the state judges it necessary to do so. 
1 would give this power only to the Governor-General 
in Council, and an appeal would lie to the Senate at home. 

When we have obtained colonists who luiited with the 
mixed and native (diristian ])opulation form 
anTtmiTforraa- the iiucleus of cliaiige, intermixture ajid 
amalgamation with the natives will 1)0 
much more easy, and should be every way encouraged. 
I'o the class which would result I would give the special 
countenance and support of Government, would employ 
and favour them to the utmost, would promote prose- 
lytism and intermarriage, and would make the position 
of proselyte natives and imitative artists as agreeable 
and profitable as possible. Guce put in motion, the cur- 
rent of improvement will acquire volume and velocity, 
till it absorbs the whole country ; and we may thus in 
the end fully introduce among the masses Christianity, 
education, and civilization. 

A principal effect of colonization will be the improve- 
Matoriaiim- luciit of agficulturc uud machinery. 4Ve 
Affricuimrtiid Indian territories every 

machinery. variety of climatc, food is cheap, labour 
is cheap and skilful, and there seems no reason why the 
country should not be far advanced in every description 
of produce and every branch of art. 

We must not, however, be loo speculative; we must 
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duly understand and appreciate the native arts and 
agriculture ; we must a(la])t and perfect our j)lans in 
our model schools and firms, and with the aid of com- 
petent native opinion, before we attempt to impose them 
on the people. The natives are abundantly ready to 
adopt anything which will be immediately ])i'ofital)Ie, but 
you cannot expect them to make experiimnds. Sonu' 
things have been introduced, or improved and extend(Ml, 
with great success,— for instance, tobac%) in former days, 
and indigo in our times; to other things the climate may 
not be favourable. I learn that the cotton 

T T 1 • !♦ Cotton. 

sent from India has been in reality much 
iin])rovod of late years, ami tliis is, I l)eliev(', jircatly 
owing to the inode of cleaning and jiacking. 'I'lic cliinatc 
is so dissimilar from tiiat of America, that we can hni’dly 
be siirjirised if the small, (iniek-growing, native jdant is 
more profitable than that fitted to a moister atmosjihere. 
But the climate of Egypt seems very similar to that 
of India, and the Egyptian cotton is as valuable as any 
in the world. There semns, then, yet room for fnrthei- 
experiment. Long-stapled cotton is necessary to our 
English cotton machinery, but if wc can cither render 
our staple long, or adapt our machinery to short stapl('_^ 
it is hardly possible to doubt that .spinning-mills must 
succeed in India. 


The potatoe seems likely to be a great staple of Ihc 
hills and a favourite vegetable of the plains ; 
but in the latter the heat of summer is too 


much for it, and it is so apt t*o be killed by the frosts 
of winter, that it can only be grown with great care 
and expense, and will never be comparatively so cheap 
as grain as a staple article of food. 

If the olive should succeed in the hills, it may become 
a great article of production ^ and in the valleys re- 
moved from the influence of the periodical rains wc may 
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make wine from tlie grape. With the aid of English 
capital and machineiy, and Frencli taste, the Cashmere 
shawl manufacture may doubtless be much improved 
and extended ; and many other manufactures may be 
similai'ly lienefited. 

After reading Mr. Fortune’s most interesting work, T 
^ entertain doubts whether we shall ever 

lea. 

supeisedc tlie teas of Cliina. The great 
diniculty in the cultivation of most foreign products is the 
want of rain in the first half of the year, and its ex(*ess 
in the rainy months. In Cliina, the genial rains of April 
and May seem to bring out the tea-leaves, without 
expense, in a way which we can hardly rival ly arti- 
ficial watering,* at a considerable expense. Tlieii^ can 
be no doubt that tea may be produced to a (lu’tain 
extent in the Flimmalayas, and that for local or protected 
consumption it would succeed remarkably well, but it 
app(‘ars that under a free trade the common (4nnese teas 
may be had so cheap as to defy the comjietitiou of less 
favourable climates. Jn Assam, however, a country 
bordering on China, and where the tea-plant was indi- 
genous, considerable success seems to have been attained ; 
and 1 am glad to see that a company is to try what can 
be done in the Ilimmalayas. One thing, however, I must 
observe in reference to their scheme, viz. that 10,000 
acres of good land, favourably situated in the Ilimma- 
layas, is not so easily got. Most culturable spots are 
already occupied, and the hill people are by no means 
willing to rent their land.'’ 

In all agricultural undertakings in India I think that 
Modeofagri- cliaiice of succcss is by contracting 

the cultivators for the supply of the 
mended. ^aw material. If you make them modeiate 

* Mr. Fortune objects to the watering ; but in most sites in India, in April, 
May, and June, the plants must 1x3 constantly watered or die. 
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advances, and bind yourscir to take the produce at a 
lixed and profita])le rate, they will cultivate whatever 
you like, however you like, and to whatever extent you 
like. In this respect they have no prejudiecis, and it is 
a mere calculation of profit. But generally they will 
not let you have their land, and, if they did, you would 
probably cultivate it at a very great loss. i( is, then, 
hy dealing with the cultivators, making advances to 
them, .and directing their operations, Uiat sn])j)lies may 
best be obtained of cotton and any otlna* artieh‘s which 
onr manufacturers may desire. Let them smid disenn^t 
and trustworthy agents with money in th(‘ir hands, and 
they may make the most of the ca])abilities of th(‘ 
country; but till they do so, it is absurd that th(7 
should sit at home and blame the (iovernment for not 
depositing eottoJi at tlieir doors. 

The want of stringent commercial laws is the gn^at 
obstacle to the introduction of European 
capital. It is found that laws which are iju>.s forpi-otoc- 

^ -i 1 ♦ 11 lion of capital, 

Iiardly sufliciciit to i)i'o(o('t capitol iti iMijr- 
laiul, under the iinin(‘diatc eye of tlie owner, ami witli 
the lielp of many social securities, are (juite inadequate 
lor the protection of the same capital invested in India. 
The majority of the f^rcat coinmercial and joint-stock 
enterprises there attempted have ended in e<n-e<i;ious 
rascality, and, unfortunately, with imimnity to the per- 
petrators. Merchant i)rinces have recklessly, fraudu- 
lently, and feloniously, ruined thou, sands, and havm been 
in no way punished, leg<a]ly ‘or socially; but on the 
contrary, have sometimes been set up as objects of adnd- 
ration. Commercial morality is at a very low ebb, arid 
social support too often goes with the defrauders, not 
with the defrauded. Hence it is that no prudent man 
will trust his money in private, speculations in India 
uidess he himself goes to look after it. This very few 
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capitalists are willing to do, and those who do, thiiil 
tlieir risk and labour covered only by an enormoiii 
interest. To this cause, tlien, I believe may be priiici 
pally attributed the smallness of the introduction of rea 
capital and the unsubstantial character of most inercantiL 
adventurers. The subject is one to which particuhi 
attention should be paid, and the evil should be rcinediei 
as soon as possible by laws which it may now be necen 
sary to render somewhat severe. 

We much require a good system of joint-stock partner 
ship, containing sufficiently stringent provisions for tli' 
prevention and punishment of fraud on the part o 
managers, and a reasonable limitation of personal liabi 
lity. If we can obtain this desideratum, people will b 
willing to trust their money in commercial enterprises oi 
reasonable interest. Something of the kind is particularl; 
required by the native community. j\Ien, not mercantil 
by profession, have no means of investing their mone; 
in useful speculations; and as capital accumulates, \v 
should undoubtedly try to bring into play the power e 
joint-stock machinery. It is, perhaps, from the want c 
tempting investments that natives who save money ar 
induced to hoard it up in hard cash till they spend it 
marriage ceremonies. If wc but give them a fair oppoi 
tunity, they will be found most apt to imbibe the spirit c 
speculation ; and they have a particular pronencss to th 
joint-stock principle. Potty and temporary private specii 
lations are often conducted on a joint-stock system 
even one’s servants, and people of that kind, sometime 
get up little joint-stock operations. I believe, then, w 
might much facilitate the application of capital in th 
liands of natives by good commercial laws. Their ac 
quisitiveness is great ; and if we make the temptation t 
speculate sufficiently absorbing, it may overcome thei 
compensating disposition to spend on great occasions th 
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proceeds of long acquisition. They will be immense 
s])eciilators, and the result will be great material im- 
provement of the country. 

I can neither afford space, nor am I competent, to 
enter into details of the great public 
works which a government possessed of 
funds should speedily carry out. 

I have said that I would make main lines of railroad 
an exception to the general rule of spending 
no more money than we can save Irom our 
revenue, inasmuch as they would be immediately })ro- 
fitable as a Government undertaking and a means of 
military economy. I would raise, tlien, without delay, 
money sufficient for the purpose, provision being at the 
same time made (as 1 have proposed) to devote a con- 
siderable proportion of our income to a sinking fund, to 
be brought into immediate and rapid operation. Vou 
cannot with advantage make trunk railways gradually; 
they will only be of use when tlie great provinces of the 
ejiipire are united, and small sums expended on sliort 
lines will be nearly lost till the whole is completed. It 
Is, no doubt, prudent at first to make experimentally 
short lines, sufficient to solve any engineering questions 
which may have arisen; but the experimental lines 
already far advanced must have sufficed for this pur- 
pose, and, if we are to have railways at all, we should 
now boldly make up our minds to spend the sum neces- 
sary to complete the great lines. If we can but keep 
out of war, we need not despaii'of ])aying off the capital 
within a reasonable time, and we shall always have the 
lines themselves to show for our money. 

The railways which seem at present most Proposed pu- 
necessary arc as follows : — 

1. Bombay to Agra, with a short branch to Saugor, 
in Central India ; 
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2. Agra to Lahore and Mnssoorie : 

(thus forming a connected commnnication between 
Northern and Central India and the sea, as represented 
in the diagram). 



3. Calcutta to the Canges (aln^ady commenced). 

Bombay has no water communication witli the in- 
terior. The damage sustained by the cotton and otlnn* 
articles which constitute its very large commerce, from 
the barbarous mode of transit and the heavy expense, 
are invariably represented as evils of the utmost mag- 
nitude. A railway, therefore, from Bombay into tlie 
interior of the country is most necessary, and has been 
projected and in part 'commenced. I have already 
suggested that it might be advantageously continued 
to Agra: it would pass through Malwa and oth(‘r im- 
portant countries. Tliere is a large tract in Central 
India, part of wliich (known as the Saugor t(Tritories) 
belongs to us, and of which the |)roducts are rich and 
abundant, including large (piantities of cotton; but they 
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are often (juite unsaleable from the total absence of any 
means of transport, there being in that vi(nnity neither 
navigable rivers nor good roads. Grain lias been here 
selling for next to nothing, while there were famines in 
other })arts of India, which would have been arrested 
if means of transporting the snrjilns {iroduets of the 
central territory could have been found. Doulitless, it 
is on this account that this tract has not been siiHiciently 
cultivated ; much of, it is still in the jiossession of the 
wild aboriginal tribes. There (‘ould be no better field for 
Enroj)ean enterprise if we o])tain the means of commu- 
nication. A comparatively short branch of iho llombay 
and Agra railway, running to l4augor, will at once drain 
the whole of this country, and connect it both with 
Ihimbay and with Agra. 

The rail between Agra and Lahore^ will (*oiiiiect oni’ 
great military stations with one another and with th(‘ sea ; 
and the whole line will ojien to the coiniiUT(*e and tlie 
trafhe of NortluuTi India the Ix'st, shortest, ami quickest 
route to the sea, to Euro]>e, and to Western Asia. It 
will then be easy to unite tlie Ilombay and Bengal arnii('s, 
and, in uniting them, to reduce tluu'r colleciive strenglli. 
There will be no more diiliculty and hardship in linding 
carriage for troops and stores. 

Agra already communicaU'S with the principal towns 
of the Doab by a road which is almost eipial to a rail- 
way, and branch and local railways may be leltto future 
jirivate enterprise. 

It is of great importance to open the direct commu- 
nication between Calcutta and the main stream of the 
Ganges ; but, this effected, a rail along the course of 
the ^Ganges will not be of primary importance, if we 
have the shorter and more necessary line from Agra to 
Bombay. It is priiici})ally for the traflic of Northern 
and Central India that a railway coniinuuicatiou with 
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the sea is so great an ol)Ject. The lo(*al commerce of 
the lower Gaiigetici provinces floats clown the stream of 
that father of Indian rivers at a comparative small ex- 
])ense, and steamers can jdy at all seasons between 
Allahabad and the point at which the Calcutta rail will 
join the Ganges. We shall hope in time to connect 
(Calcutta with Agra, Hombay, and Mussoorie by rail 
also; ])ut 1 consider this a secondary object, by no 
means ecpial to that of the shorter and more necessary 
line running to a better port, through rich countries pos- 
sessed of no navigable rivers. 

It is, then, of the utmost importance that we should 
Reasons forpre spccdlly clccide whcthcr the great trunk rail 
of the first instance, connecting Northern 
trunkline. Cciitral ludia with the sea, is to 

run to Bombay or to Calcutta. The greater part ol' 
the traffic has hitherto followed the circuitous route 
by (Alcutta, because there is watt'r carriage in that 
direction ; but it will be a great mistake if .we blindly 
follow a prescription whitdi will be quite inapplicable to 
a land route. The water route is no reason for taking the 
land route by the same (iourse, but, on the contrary, a 
reason for thinking a Gangetic rail less urgently necessary, 
and the streams are a great obstacle to the construction of 
a railroad, from which the other line will be comparatively 
free. The passage of the tributaries of the Ganges will 
render necessary enormous works. The bridge over the 
Saone is a prodigious engineering undertaking, which 
has never been contemplated at a less cost than a 
million sterling ; and all the petty streams, which seem 
mere trifles in the dry season, require immensely large 
water-ways in the rain-floods. ♦ 

Say that the local rails now commenced at Calcutta 
and Bombay arc carried, in the first instance, about 
1 fiO or 200 miles each — the f \al(*utta rail to Eajmahal, 
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on the Ganges ; that of Bombay to the farther part of 
Candeish. The distance from Agra to the Caiideisli 
province will be about 450 miles; from Agra to Baj- 
mahal, along the line of the Ganges, about 650 miles, 
iirthe course of which arc several almost impracticable 
rivers. I should imagine that the latter rail will cost 
twice as much as the former, without l)eing half so 
necessary or so permanently useful, and without opening 
up any new countries, or giving any outlet to Ccnti*al 
India. 

The town of Madras has no harbour, and the presi- 
dency has so much sea-coast and sea car- 

1 J.1 Madras rails 

riage that Madras rads must be rather 
local than imperial, the more so as no one rail will snllice 
for the whole of that presidency. Hut, doubtless, a rail 
from Madras to some point in the centre of tlie southern 
portion of the peninsula will be very useful ; unless, 
indeed, Cannanorc or some western port may be prcfc'rreil. 
Perhaps it might be a good plan to abandon Madras, fix 
the government at Bangalore, and have a rail to Can- 
nanorc. 

With regard to the mode of raising the funds for the 
eonstruetion of railways, it is quite clear that 
Government must take the risk, and in fact 
it ha.s taken, and it is right that it ahouhl 
take, all material risk. Railways in India must lie 
Government works ; and it is to Government that they 
will certainly pay. It is equally certain that they will 
be largely used for private trafllc, and will much benefit 
the country 5 but it is not so certain that they will pay 
as private speculations, for this reason, that, labour and 
everything else being so low priced, you must eairy at 
very much lower rates than in this country ; while the 
imported rails will cost more, and wooden sleepers will 
also be verv expensive. Many expenses aic, howo\ei, 
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less heavy in India than in Kngland, and rails will alto- 
<2;ether cost, inncli less; but the didereiice in rates of 
(diar<>;e will be still greater. The natives will have no 
prcjiidioe against travelling by rail — they are far too 
practical for that; bnt where yon charge a penny a mile 
liere^ a farthing a mile will be there a prohibitive rate. 
A native will rather walk than pay a farthing a mil(‘ ; 
you must carry him at a rate proportioned to the pri('(‘ 
of labour in the country. Numbers will do something to 
make up for low passenger rates; bnt still, ])asseiig(n*s 
will never pay as in Europe; and, although the recei])ts 
from the carriage of valuable goods will undoubtedly 
be very large, private })ersons will not take up Indian 
rails as a, private specidation without a Government 
guarantce-for the interest of their money. 

The (piestion then is whether, if (Jovernment is to run 
the risk, it had better directly borrow money and make 
the railways, or act through the medium of comj)anies. 
All English prescription, so far as it is applicable to su(*h 
a case, is in favour of the latter course ; and, doubtless, in 
this country, companies (in spite of all their jobbing) do 
great things which no government could attempt. But 
in India things are very ditferent, and I very much doubt 
the ])olicy of Government in embarrassing itself with coju- 
l)anies, for this simple reason, — that the companies do 
imthing whatever towards the object in view, but, on 
the contrary, cause considerable comi)licatioii and ex- 
pense. The money Government could more easily 
raise, on at least as favourable terms, by a simple loan. 
But a company raising the money and Government 
guaranteeing the interest, it is found, first, that Govern- 
ment could not possibly trust the company with any 
independent action in India (for the money would be 
infallibly jobbed away by people who have everything 
to gain and nothing to lose by such proceedings) ; and 
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second, Unit Governnient only can carry out tlie works. 
No private coinpauy (‘onld do so without Govi'riimeiit 
aid. Hence a complete control and dir(;ction of the pro- 
(*e('din^s is necessarily reserved to Goverument, and the 
only result of interposing; a company lias been the employ- 
ment of a doable set of ofheers and considerable pre- 
liminary exj)enses. It is certain that the private interests 
of the company Iiave had no effect in reducing the cost. 

1 understand that tlic contracts for tlie earthwork liavc^ 
been entej'cd into at a considerably higher rate than has 
usually l)cen paid by the Government engineers. 

If tlien a company can lind money for a railway, and 
malce it at their own risk, by all means give them every 
facility to do so ; but if they do not take the risk, it is 
mu(*h better that Government, taking the risk, should also 
take the execution. Aw absolutes government in such a 
country, possessed of so com])lete a maeliinery and an 
admirable eor[)s of engineers (to whom additional civil 
engineers may be added), can very eilicicmtly (^arry out 
such an undertaking in a way which no i)rivate com])any 
can hope to do. In truth, the guaranUn' to a railway 
conn)any of so large a rate of interest as 5 pea* cent. do(‘s 
not seem very intelligible. I should think that abund- 
ance of money might be borrowed l)y tliC kkist tmlia 
Company in the City as a simple loan at a much lower 
rate. Mofu‘y is cheap and their credit is good. Then 
why this additional ex[)ense and embarrassment? 

In the plains of India the earthwork and bridging for 
great roads .cost Just as much as foi lail- jioadsamj 
Wiiys, ami metalling is also very expensive. 

The only (liU'erence of expejise, then, between roads and 
railways, is that Indwecn the costof road-inetalling and of 
rails. From Allahabad to Dellii 3 'on might almost run an 
migine on the present road. It then we (hdeimine to go 
on actively Avith railways, we may discontinne tlie tarther 
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prosecution of great trunk roads ; but local and branch 
roads will be of still greater importance than at present, 
and should be prosecuted to the utmost possible extent. 
1 hope to see both the Jumna and the Sutlej bridged. 

Caravanserais were among the greatest and most benc- 

caravanserais Maliommcdan public woiks. 

On the great imperial road from Agra to 
Laliore (the line of one of my proposed railways) many 
of the magnificent caravanserais and gigantic mile-stones 
are still to be seen. At each milestone there was a well, 
and at each well a vendor of the most necessary articles 
of wayfaring consumption. The mile- towers are also 
said to have been used as telegraphic posts, through 
which intelligence was transmitted (so says native tradi- 
tion) with immense rapidity. At every stage, about 
every ten miles, was a great caravanserai, an immense 
quadrangle of considerable architectural pretensions, 
affording space in the centre for carts, carriages, and 
cattle, and surrounded by arched rooms and the esta- 
blishments of iniikcepers and shopkeepers. Tliere is no 
pleasanter sight than the interior of a serai, and it is 
wonderful in how great preservation many of the old 
imperial hostelries still are. The brickmakers of those 
days made such bricks as we cannot now procure. 

This mode of accommodating the travelling public is 
more in accordance with native opinion and habits than 
to trust altogether to private hostelries (which, in fact, 
do not exist),* and is also preferable for police reasons. 
I think that Government may with greaj; advantage 
restore and imitate the old serais at the railway stations 
and principal halting-places, 

* Private hotels do not seem to be understood in India, Persia, i*tc. Those 
countries do not possess these luxuries of civilization, which, according to 
M. Hue, would seem to be carried to as great a pitcli of refinement in China 
as 111 Pai’is. 
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The tolls now levied at bridges (of boats) and ferries, 
and applied to facilitate travelling, may 
perhaps be continued, but I do not think 
that it would be desirable to levy tolls on roads. The 
natives had rather travel the worst than pay toll on the 
best road in the world ; and woidd only look on siicli an 
impost as a new tax or a recurrence to transit duties. 

A very important public work will be a harbour at the 
mouth of the Indus. There is no natural 

llarbour at (he 

harbour, and the monsoon makes tlie coast mouth of u.e 
impracticable for several montlis in the 
year. This is the great obstacle to the use of the river 
for navigation and commerce; and it can hardly be 
doubted that modern art can supply that wliich lias not 
been spontaneously granted by nature. 

If we cannot have a harbour on one of tlie mouths of 
the river, wc must have one at Kuracliee, and an arti- 
ficial communication with tlie main stream, cither hy 
canal or by rail. Kuracliee would then be to the Indus 
what Alexandria is to the Nile. 

I need hardly dwell on the vast importance of canals 
for irrigation, — that has been amply shown irri- 

by other and better qualified pens. The 
countries of the Upper Ganges would be many times 
more productive than at present if a constant supply of 
water could be commanded. The greater part of the 
plains of the Indus and its tributaries, notwithstanding 
the richest soil, arc condemned to sterility for want ot 
water. Meanwhile some 40,000 cubic feet of water per 
second, issuing from the mountains. Hows unused to the 
ocean ; and even its occupation of bearing the boats of 
commerce is almost to be taken from it by rails. Ihesc 
perennial waters arc confined to great rivers, and can be 
made available only by great imperial works. It is 
merely a question of expense ; if Government can find 
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the money, all this water may be brought into use, the 
country may be fertilized to an immense extent, and all 
chance of famine may be averted. Something to this 
end the Mahommedan emperors did, and we have already 
done enough to show that the greatest rivers may yield 
to engineering arts, and that, as a revenue speculation, 
such works will amply pay. The great tracts of new 
land brought into cultivation by irrigation would afford 
great opportunity for colonization and for agricultuml 
improvements. 

All these things may be done if we have money, but 
without money we can do nothing. 


THE END. 
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